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Containing the Reaſons why this Book is preferable 
to any other Whole Duty of Man. 


IIIS Book, agreeable to it's Title Page, is 
deſigned to be a confiderable Improvement of 

the New Whole Duty of Man, and to explain and 
inforce that Faith, and that Practice, which is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to be obſerved by all, who would 
not be Chriſtians in Name only; and that in a more 
plain, particular and practical Manner than has 
been done in any Book yet publiſhed ; and it is 


alſo adapted to the preſent Times, when ſo many 


go about, and fill the Minds of ignorant, and well- 
meaning Chriſtians with difficult and diſputable 
Matters, which tend only to perplex and diſtract 
the pious Chriſtian, to the Hindrance of a holy 
Life ; for, as is beautifully obſerv'd by Mr. Pope, 
his Fui: b can't be wrong whoſe Life is right, who 
fears God and loves Mankind. But many are 
taught to believe, that being of ſuch a Sect, or 
Party of Chriſtians ; by being Catholics, as they 
are call'd ; by being Chucchmen, or Diſſenters; or, 
eſpecially, by being Methodiſts ; by being in a State 
of Aſſurance, or being one of the Elect, or of the 
Number that God has abſolutely and unavoidably 
appointed to be ſav'd; and that relying on the 
Death, Merits, aud Satisfaction that Chriſt has 
made for them to God, will ſtand in the Stead of 
real Holineſs; inſtead of a due Government of 

their 
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their Paſſions and Appetites; inſtead of a meek, 
humble, upright Heart ; inſtead of the conſtant 
and regular Diſcharge of every Duty we owe to 
God and our Fellow-Crertures. To prevent theſe 
dreadful Miſtakes concerning the Intereſts of our 
immortal Souls, and our future and eternal Happi- 
neſs; and to ſhow the Neceſſity of obeying the 
Laws of God ; the Peace, the Pleaſure, the preſent 
Advantage and Happineſs that flows from it, and 
the Reaſonableneſs of every Duty God requires 
from us, this Improvement of the New Whole Duty 
of Man is publiſhed. If the Matter of it has that 
Tendency, (and the Publiſher hopes it has, or he 
had not ſent it into the World,) no Arts of crafty, 
avaritious, brow- beating Bookſellers, ſhould pre- 
vent the Judicious, the Rational, and the Lovers of 
Virtue, from recommending it to the Public; e- 
ſpecially to thoſe who are apt to be miſled by the 
many abſurd and wicked Doftrines, which are, 
and have been preached and publiſhed for ſome 
Years paſt, by a Set of Men, who abuſe both the 
Writings and Characters of ſome of the beſt Men, 
and greateſt Divines, that ever were in the World; 
ſuch as the great and good Abp. Tillotſon, Dr. 


Clarke, and many others ! 


The ingenious Mr. Sutton, in a Preface to a Vo- 
lume of Sermons, lately publiſhed, makes the fol- 
lowing Obſervations : © I was not a little grieved 
at the Appearance of a Book entitled The New 
% Whole Duty of Man. By the Title Page I fear- 
ed. that whatever the Intention of it was, be- 

ſides the Bookſeller's Gains, I ſhould find it, as 
I have, indeed, more likely to ſet People upon 
< believing and diſputing (which they are already 
© too 
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too apt to do) than to promote the true Fear of 
God, and keeping his Commandments, which is 
now, and ever was, The Whole Duty of Man. 
As to his Quotations from the Scriptures, the 
Liturgy, Articles, Homilies, and Writings of ſe- 
veral pious Biſhops, &c. they only ſerve to deter- 
mine the Point tor Chriſtianity againſt Deiſm, 
and will therefore ſerve to recommend many 
other Books full as well as that to which they 
are prefix d. And certainly nothing contributes 
more to the Advantage of Sceptics and Deiſts, 
than multiplying Articles of Faith, and adding 
to thoſe Truths, which Chriſt and his Apoſtles 
propoſed to their Hearers, as neceſſary to become 
his Diſciples. Every attentive Reader of the 
New Teſtament muſt find, that theſe were rea- 
ſonable, plain, and few. But when they are 
multiplied by human Deductions, Diviſions and 
Explanations, it is hardly poſſible but that ſome 
of them ſhould be falſe, or at leaſt, doubtful ; 
and ſuch as are fo are the beſt IIandles for che 
Enemies of our Faith to take hold of, and have 
been a great Hindrance to the Progreſs of Chri- 
ſtianity in foreign Parts, as well as to that of 
true Chriſtian Knowledge among ourſelves, * 


After menticning ſeveral Errors and Abſurditics in 
the New Whole Duty of Man, Mr, Sutton con- 
cludes, I find little or nothing good throughout 


«c 


his whole Work but what is taken from the old 
Book, or ſome modern Divines ; but that it 18 


* mage eaſy, either in Matter or Stile, as it pre- 
* tends, I ulterly deny.“ That theſe Errors and 


Abſurdities may be effectually removed by this 


Improvement of the New Whole Duty of Man, is 


boped, and earneſtly with'd by the Editor, The 


— 
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The folly and danger of irreſolution, and delay- 
ing repentance, 


* 
* " . 6 ” * * 
— * 0 ” * af 


By Abp. TILLOTSON. 


— 


1 made baſte, and delayed not to keep thy com- 
mandments. Ps AL. cxix. 60. 


YE true cauſe why men delay ſo neceſſary 
a work as repentance and reformation is, 
becauſe they ſtifle their reaſon, and ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be hurried into the embraces of preſent 
objects, not conſidering their latter end, and 
what will be the fad iſſue and event of a wicked 
life. | | F 

For if men would take an impartial view of 
their lives, and lay to heart the miſerable and fa- 
tal conſequences of a finful courſe, and think 
whither it will bring them at laſt, and that the 
end of theſe things will be death and miſery ; if 
the carnal and ſenſual perſon would but look a- 
bout him, and conſider how many have been ru- 
ined in the way that he js in, © that it is the way to 
* hell, and leads down to the chambers of death,” 
this would certainly give a check to him, and flop 
him in his courſe, For. it is not to be imagined 
but that that man who hath duly confidered what 
fin is, the ſhortneſs of its imaginary pleaſures, and 
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the eternity of it's puniſhment, ſhould reſolve im- 


mediately to break off his fins and to live another 


kind of life, Would any man be intemperate and 
walk after the fleſh? would any man be unjuſt 
and defraud and oppreſs his neighbour, be protane 
and live in the contempt of God and religion, or 
allow himſelf in any wicked - courſe whatſoever, 
that conſiders and believes a judgment to come, 
and that becauſe of theſe things the terrible ven- 
geance of God will one day fall upon the children 
of diſobedience ? Is it not incredible, that men who 
apply themſelves ſeriouſly to the meditation of theſe 
matters, ſhould venture to continue in ſo dange- 
rous a courſe, or could, by any temptation what- 
ſoever, be trained on one ſtep farther in a way that 
does ſo certainly lead to deſtruQtion ? 

To iliuſtrate this, I ſhall iſt. conſider the rea- 


ſons and excuſes which men pretend for delaying 


this neceſſary work, and ſhew the unreaſonable- 
neſs of them. 2dly. I ſhall add ſome farther con- 
ſiderætions to engage us effectually to ſet about 
this work ſpeedily and without delay, 

I. We ſhall conſider the reaſons and excuſes 
which men pretend for delaying this neceſſary 
work; and not only ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of 
them, but that they are each of them a ſtrony 
reaſcn und powerful argument to the contrary. 

1. Many pretend that they are abundantly con- 
vinced of the great neceſſity cf leaving their fins *' 


and betaking themſelves to a better courſe, and 


they fully intend to do fo; only they cannot at 
pretent bring themſelves to it, but they hope 
Eereafter to be in a better temper and diſpoſition, | 
and then they reſolve, by God's grace, to ſet about 
this 


FX 


this work in good earneſt, and to go through 

with it. | 
I know not whether it be fit to call this a rea- 
ſon ; I am ſure it is the greateſt cheat and delu- 
ſion that any man can put upon himſelt. For this 
plainly ſhews that thou doſt not intend to do this, 
becauſe thoſe art convinced it is not neceſſary; but to 
put it off from day to day. For there is no greater 
evidence that a man doth not really intend to do 
a thing, than when, notwithſtanding he ought 
upon all accounts, and may in all reſpects better 
do it at preſent than hereafter, yet he ſtill puts it 
off. Whatever thou pretendeſt, this is a meer 
ſhift to get rid of a preſent trouble. It is like 
making fair promiſes to a clamorous and importu- 
nate creditor, and appointing him to come another 
day, when the man knows in his conſcience he 
does not intend to pay him, and that he ſhall be 
leſs able to diſcharge the gebt then, than he is 
at preſent. Whatever reaſons thou haſt againſt 
reforming thy life now, will ſtill remain and be in 
as full force hereafter, nay, probably ſtronger than 
they are at preſent. Thou art unwilling now, and 
ſo thou wilt be hereafter, and in all likelihood 
much more unwilling ; fo that this reaſon will 
every day improve upon thy hands, and have fo 
much the more ſtrength by how much the longer 
thou continueſt in thy fins. Thou haſt no reaſon 
in the world againlt the preſent time, but only that 
it is preſent ; why when hereafter comes to be 
preſent, the reaſon will be juſt the ſame. So that 
thy preſent unwillingneſs is ſo far from being a juſt 
reaſon againſt it, that it is a good reaſon the other 
way; becauſe thou art unwilling now, and Uke 
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fo be ſo, nay more ſo hereafter; if thon intendeſt 
to do it at all thou ſhouldeſt ſet about it immedi- 
ately, and without delay. 

2. Another reaſon which men pretend for the 
delaying of this work, is the great difhculty and 
unpleaſantneſs of it. And it cannot be denied but 
that there will be ſome bitterneſs and uneaſineſs in 


it, proportionably to the growth of evil habits, and 
the ſtrength of our luſts, and our greater or leſs 


progreſs and continuance in a ſinful courle ; fo 
that we muſt expect ſome pain and trouble, per- 
haps a good deal, in making this change ; that it 
will coſt us ſome pangs and throws before we be 
born again. For when nature hath been long bent 
another way, it is not to be expected that it ſhould 
be reduced and brought back to its firſt ſtraitneſs 
without pain and violence. 

But then it is to be conſidered, that however 
difficult this work be, it is neceſſary, and that 
ſhould overule all other conſiderations whatever ; 
that if we will not be at this pains and trouble, we 
muſt one time or other endure far greater than 
thoſe we ſeek to avoid; that it is not ſo difficult 
as we imagine, but our fears of it are greater than 
the trouble will prove; if we were but once re- 
ſolved upon the work, and ſeriouſly engaged in it, 
the greateſt part of the trouble were over ; it is 
like the fear of children to go into the cold water ; 
a faint trial increaſeth their fear and apprehenGons 
of it ; bur ſo ſoon as they have plunged into it the 
trouble is over, and then they wonder how they 
were ſo much afraid, The main difficulty and 
unpleaſantneſs is in our firſt entrance into religion ; 
it preſently grows tolerable, and ſoon after eaſy, 


and 
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and after that by degrees ſo pleaſant and delightful, 
that the man would not for all the world return 
to his former evil ſtate and condition of life. 
The true cauſe of all this trouble and difficulty is 
our long continuance in a ſinful courſe, which makes 
us ſo loth to leave it; it is the cuſtom of ſinning 
that renders it ſo troubleſome and uneaſy to men to 
do otherwiſe ; it is the greatneſs of our guilt, height- 
ned and inflamed by many and repeated provoca- 
tions, that doth ſo gall our conſciences, and fill our 
ſouls with ſo much terror; it is becauſe we have 
gone ſo far in an evil way that our retreat is become 
ſo difficult, and becanſe we have delayed this work 
ſo long we are now ſo unwilling to go about it ; and 
conſequently, the longer we delay it the trouble and 
difficulty of a change will increaſe daily upon us. 
And all theſe conſiderations are ſo far from being 2 
good reaſon for more delays, that they are a ſtrong 
argument to the contrary ; becauſe the work is dif- 
ficult now, therefore do not make it more ſo; and 
becauſe your delays have increaſed the difficulty of 
it, and will do more and more, therefore delay it no 
longer. 

3. Another pretended encouragement to theſe 
delays is the great mercy and patience of God. He 
commonly bears longer with finners and therefore 
there is no ſuch abſolute and urgent neceſſity of a 
ſpeedy repentance and reformation of our lives. 
Men have not the face to give this for a reaſon, but 
yet for all that it lies at the bottom of many mens 
hearts: ſo Solomon teils us, Eccleſ. viii. 11. 
** Becauſe ſentence againſt an evil work is not exe- 
cuted ſpeedily, wherefore the hearts of the ſons 
** men 15 fully ſet in them to do evil,” 

But 
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But it is not always thus. There are few of us 
but have ſeen ſeveral inſtances of God's ſeverity to 
ſinners, and have known ſeveral perſons ſurpriſed 
by a ſudden hand of God, and cut off in the very 


act of ſin without the leaſt reſpite given them, with- 


out time or liberty to aſk God forgiveneſs, or to 
conſider either what they had done, or whither 
they were going. And this may be the caſe of any 
ſinner, and is the moſt likely to be thy caſe, becauſe 
thou doſt ſo boldly preſume upon the mercy and 
patience of God. 

But if it were always thus and thou wert ſure to 
be ſpared yet a while longer; what can be more un- 
reaſonable and difingenuous than to reſolve to .be 
evil becauſe God is good, and becauſe he ſuffers fo 
long, to fin ſo much the longer, and becauſe he af- 
fords thee a ſpace of repentance therefore to delay it 
and put it off to the laſt? The proper deſign of 
God's goodneſs is to lead men to repentance, and he 
never intended his patience for an encouragement 
to men to continue in their ſins, but for an oppor- 
tunity and an argument to break them off by repen- 
tance. Theſe are the pretended reaſons and en- 
couragements to men to delay their repentance and 
the reformation of their lives, and you ſee how 
groundleſs and unreaſonable they are, | 

II. I ſhall add ſome farther conſiderations, to 
engage men effectually to ſet about this work 
ſpcedily and without delay. 

1. Contider that in matters of great and neceſ- 
ſary concernment, and which muſt be done, there 
is no greater argument of a weak and impotent 
mind than irreſolution ; to be undetermined where 
the caſe is ſo plain, and the neceſſity ſo urgent; 
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to be always about doing that we are convinced 
muſt be done. 2d 

We are always intending to live a new life, but 
can never find a time to ſet about it. This is, as 
if a man ſhould put off eating and drinking and 
ſleeping, from time to time, till he has quite de- 
ſtroyed himſelf. It ſeldom falls under any man's 
deliberation whether he ſhould live or not, it he 
can chuſe ; and if he cannot chuſe, it is 1a vain to 
deliberate about it. It is much more abſurd to 
deliberate whether we ſhould live virtuouſly or re- 
ligiouſly, ſoberly or righteouſly in the world, for 
that is to conſult whether a man ſhould be happy 
ot not; nature has determined this for us, and we 
need not reaſon about it ; and conſequently, we 
ought not to delay that which we are convinced 
is ſo neceſſary in order to do it. 

2, Conſider that religion 1s a great and long work, 
and aſks ſo much time that there is none left for the 
delaying of it. To begin with repentance, which 
is commonly our firſt entrance into religion; this a- 
lone is, to thoſe who have been habitual fianers, a 
great work, and is not only the buſineſs of a ſudden 
thought and reſolution, but of execution and action: 
It is the abandoning of a ſinful courſe, which we 
cannot leave till we have in ſome degree maſter'd 
our luſts; for ſo long as they are our maſters like 
Pharaoh they will keep us in bondage and © not let us 
ego to ſerve the Lord.” The Habits of fin and vice 
are not to be plucked up and caſt off, at once; as 
they have been long in contracting, ſo without a 
miracle it will require a competent time to ſubdue 
them and get the victory over them; for they are 
conquered juſt by the ſame degree that the habits 
of 


1 
of grace and virtue grow up and get ſtrength i in 
us. 

So that there are ſeveral duties to be done in reli- 
gion, and often to be repeated; many graces and 
virtues are to be long practiſed and exerciſed before 
the contrary vices will be ſubdued, and before we 
arrive to a confirm'd and ſettled ſtate of goodnels ; 
ſuch a ſtate can only give us a clear and comfortable 
evidence of the fincerity of our reſolution and re- 
pentance, and of our good condition towards God. 
We have many luſts to mortify, many paſſions to 
govern and bring into order ; much good to do, to 
make what amends and reparation we can for the 
much evil we have done; we have many things to 
learn; and many to unlearn, to which we ſhall be 
ſtrongly prompted by our corrupt inclinations, and 
the remaining power of ill habits and cuſtoms; and 
perhaps we may have ſatisfaction and reſtitution to 
make for the many injuries we have done to others, 
in their perſons, or eſtates, or reputations; in a 
word, we have a body of ſin to put off, which clings 
cloſe to us and 1s hard to part wich; we have to 
« cleanſe ourſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh and 
* ſpirit and to perfect holineſs in the fear of God; 
to increaſe and improve our graces and virtues; to 
« add to our faith knowledge, and temperance, and 
«« patience, and brotherly Kindneſs, and charity; 
and to abound in all 4 fruits of righteouſneſs, 
0 which are by Jeſus Chriſt to the praiſe and glory 
« of God;” we have to be uſeful to the world, 
and exemplary to others in a holy and virtuous con- 
verſation ; our “ light is to ſhine before men, that 
s others may ſee our good works, and glorify our 
* father which is in Heaven. 


And 
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And do we think all this is to be done in ati ifs 
Nant, and requires no time? That we may delay 
and put off to the laſt, and yet do all this work well 
enough? Do we think we can do all this in time 
of ſickneſs and old age, when we are not fit to do 
any thing ; when © the ſpirit of a man can hardly 
bear the infirmities of nature, much leſs a guilty 
conſcience and a wounded ſpirit ? Do we think that 
when the day hath been idly ſpent and ſquandred 
away by us, that we ſhall be fit to work when the 
night and darkneſs comes? When our underſtand- 
ing is weak, and our memory frail, and our will 
crooked, and by a long cuſtom of fanning, obſti- 
nately bent the wrong way, what can we then d6 
in religion? What reaſonable or acceptable ſervice 
can we then perform to God? When our candle is 


juſt finking in the ſocket, how ſhall “ our light ſo 


* ſhine before men, that others may ſee our good 
« works ?” OD 

Alas! the longeſt life is no more than ſufficictit 
for a man to reform himſelf in, to repent of the er- 
rors of his life, and to amend what is amiſs; td 
train up ourſelves to a proper temper for eternity, 
and to make ourſelves meet to be made parta- 
e kers of the inheritance of the ſaints in light.“ 

3. Conſider what a deſperate hazard we tun by 
theſe delays. Every delay of repentance is ventu- 
ring the main chance, It is uncertain whethef 
hereafter we ſhall have time for it, arid if we have 
time, whether we ſhall have a heart to it, and the 
aſſiſtance of God's Grace to go through with it, 
God indeed has been graciouſly pleas'd to promiſe 
pardon to repentance, but he hath no where pro- 
miſed life and leiſure, the aids of his grace and 
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holy ſpirit to thoſe who'put off their repentance ; 
he hath no where promiſed acceptance to meer ſor- 
ſow for Sin, without“ fruit meet for repentance 
s and amendment of life ;” he hath no where pro- 
miſed to receive thoſe to mercy and favour who on- 
ly give him good words, and are at laſt contented 
to condeſcend ſo far to him as to promile to leave 
their ſins when they can keep them no longer. 
Many have gone fo far in times of afflition and 
ſickneſs, as to be awaken'd to a great ſenſe of their 
fins, and to be mightily troubled for their wicked 
lives, and to make ſolemn promiſes and profeſſions 
of becoming better ; and yet upon their deliverance 
and recovery all hath vaniſhed and come to nothing, 
and their * righteouſneſs has been as the morning 
« cloud, and as the carly dew which paſſeth a- 
« way:“ And why ſhould any man, mcerly upon 
account of a death-bed repentance, reckon himſelf 
in a bctter condition than thoſe who have done as 
much, and gone as far as he; and there is no 
other difference between them but this, that the 
repentance of the former was tried and proved in- 
ſincere, but the death-bed repentance never came 
to a trial; and yet for all that God knows whether 
it were ſincere or not, and how It would have 
proved if the man had lived longer. Why ſhould 
any man for cficring to God the meer refuge and 
dregs of his life, and the days which himſelf 
& bas no pleaſure in,” expect to receive the re- 
ard of eternal life and happineſs ? 

But tho' we do not deſign to delay this work 
ſo long, yet ought we to conſider that all delays 
in a matter of this conſequence are extremely dan- 


gerous; becauſe we put off a buſineſs of the great- 
| eſt 
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eſt concernment to the future, and in ſo doing put 
to the hazard whether it ſhall ever be done; for 
the future is as much out of our power to com- 
mand, as it is to call back the time which is paſt. 
If we could arreſt time, and ſtrike off the nimble 
wheels of his chariot, or, like Joſhua, bid the Sun 
ſtand ſtill, and make opportunity tarry as long as 
we had occaſion ſor it; this would be ſomething 
to excuſe our delay, or, at leaſt to mitigate or abate 
the folly and unreafonableneſs of it; but this we 
cannot do. 

It is in our power, under the influence of God's 
grace and holy ſpirit, to amend our lives now, but 
it is not in our power to live till to-morrow ; and 
who will part with an eſtate in hand, which he 
may preſently enter upon the poſſeſſion of, for an 
uncertain reverſion? And yet thus we act in the 
great and everlaſting concernment of our Souls; 
we trifle away the preſent opportunities of ſalva- 
tion, and vainly promiſe to ourſelves the future; 
we let go that which is in our power, and fondly 
diſpoſe of that which is out of our power, and in 
the hands of God. Lay hold then upon the pre- 
ſent opportunity, and look upon any action thou 
doſt, and every cppattunity of doing any, as poſſib- 
ly thy laſt; for ſo it may prove, for any thing 
thou can'ſt tell to the contrary, It a man's life 
lay at ſtake, and he had but one throw for it, with 
what care and what concernment would he ma- 
nage that action? What thou art doing next may, 
for ought thou knoweſt, be for thy lite and for-ail 
eternity. So much of thy life is moſt certainly 
paſt, ana God knows thou haſt yet done little or 
nothing towards the ſecuring of thy future happi- 
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nefs ; It is not certain how much or how little 
there is remaining, therefore be ſure to make the 
beſt uſe of that little which may be left, and wiſe- 
ly manage the laſt ſtake. 
fc * Seeing the delay of repentance doth mainly 
rely upon the hopes and encouragement of a future 
repentance, let us confider a little how unreaſon- 
able theſe hopes are, and how abſurd the encou- 
ragement is which men take from them. 
To fin in hopes that we ſhall hereafter repent, 
is ta do a thing in hopes that we ſhall one day be 
mightily aſhamed of it ; that we ſhall one time 
or other be heartily grieved and troubled that we 
have done it; it is to do a thing in hopes that we 
ſhall hereafter condemn ourfelves for it, and wiſh 
a thouſand times we had never done it ; in hopes 
that we ſhall be full of horror at the thoughts of 
what we have done, and ſhall treaſure up ſo much 
guilt in our conſciences as will make us a terror 
to ourſelves, and be ready to drive us to deſpair 
and diſtraction. And is this a reaſonable hope? 
Is this a fitting encouragement for a wiſe man to 
give to himſelf, to any action? And yet this is 
plainly the true meaning of mens going on in their 
fins, in hopes that hereafter they ſhall repent of 
them. 

5. If you be fill reſolved to delay this buſineſs, 
and to put it off at preſent, confider well with 


yourſclves how long you intend to delay it. 1 


hope not to the laſt, not till ſickne ſs comes, and 
death makes his approaches to you. This is next 
to madneſs to venture all upon ſuch an after- game. 
*Tis juſt as if a man ſhould be content to be ſhip- | 
wrecked, in hope that he ſhall afterwaras eſcape 
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by a plank and get ſafe on ſhore, But tho I 
hope none are ſo unreaſonable, yet I fear that 
many have a mind to put it off to old age, though 
they do not care to ſay ſo. Seneca expoſtulates ex- 
cellently with this ſort of men ; © Who ſhall en- 
« ſure thy life till that time? Who ſhall paſs his 
« word for thee, that the providence of God will 
te ſaffer all things juſt to happen and fall out as 
<* thou haſt deſigned and forecaſt them? Art not 
i thou aſhamed to reſerve the beſt part of thy 
t life for thyſelf, and ſet apart only that time to 
« be wiſe and virtuous in, which is good for no- 
„ thing? How late is it then to begin to live well 
« when thy Life is almoſt at an end ? What a ſtu- 
« pid forgetfulneſs is it of our mortality, to put off 
* our good reſolutions to the fiftieth or ſixtieth year 
of our age, and reſolve to begin to do better at 
that time of life, to which very ſew perſons have 
** reached ?” But perhaps thou art not altogether ſo 
unreaſonable, but deſireſt only to reſpite this work 
till the firſt heat of your youth and luſt be over, till 
the cooler and more conſiderate part of thy life come 
on ; that perhaps thou thinkeſt may be the fitteſt and 
molt convenient ſeaſon, But till we reckon upon 
uncertainties, for perhaps that ſeaſon may never 
be ; however, to be ſure it is much more in our 
power, by the afliſtance of God's grace, which 
is never wanting to our fincere endeavours to 
conquer our luſts now, and to refift the moſt 
heady and violent temptations to vice, than either 
to ſecure the future time, or to recover that which 
is once paſt and gone. 

Some ſeem yet more reaſonable, and are content 
to come lower, and deſire only to put it off for a 


very 
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very little while ? But why for a little while ? Why 
till to-morrow ? 0 will be as this day, 
only with this difference, that thou wilt, in all pro» 
bability, be more unwilling and indiſpoſed then. 

So that there is no future time which any man 
can reaſonably pitch upon. All delays in this caſe 
are dangerous, and as ſenſeleſs as the ex pectation 
of the idiot deſcribed by the poet, who being come 
to the river intending to paſs over, ſtays till all 
the water in the river bath gone by and left a dry 
paſſage for him. 

But the river runs, and runs, and will run, and 
if he ſhould ſtay a thouſand years will never be 
the nearer being dry, So that if the man muſt 
go over, and there is a neceſſity for it, (as 
there is for repentance) the only wiſe reſolution i in 
this caſe, is to wade or ſwim over as well as he 
can, becauſe the matter will never be mended by 
tarrying. 

6. Laſtly, conſider what an unſpeakable hap- 
pineſs it is to have our minds ſettled in that con- 
dition, that we may without fear and amaſement, 
nay, with comſort and confidence expect death and 
Juoginent. Death is never far from any of us, and 

he general judgment of the world may be nearer 
than we are aware of; for © of that day and hour 
« knoweth no man; ” and theſe are two terrible 
things, and nothing can free us from the terror of 
them but a good conſcience, and a good conſcience 
is only to be had either by innccence, or by te- 
pentance and amendment of life. Happy man! 
who by this means 1s at peace with God, and with 
himſelf; and can think of death and judgment 
without dread and aſtoniſhment, For © ile fling of 
death 
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death is fin ;” and the terror of the great day only 

concerns thoſe who have lived wickedly and impe- 

nitently, and would be perſuaded neither by the 

mercies of God, nor by the fear of his judgments, 

to repent and turn to him ; but if we have truly 

forſaken our fins, and do fincerely endeavour to 

live in obedience to the laws and commands of 
God, the more we think of death and judgment, 

the greater matter of joy and comfort will theſe 

things be to us; for “ bleſſed is that ſervant who 
« when his Lord cometh ſhall find him ſo doing.“ 

Let us therefore, as ſoon as poſſibly we can, put 

ourſelves into this poſture and preparation accord- 

ing to that advice of our bleſſed Saviour, Luke xii. 

35, 36. © Let your loins be girded about, and 

« your lamps burning, and ye yourſelves like un- 

© to men that wait tor the Lord.” - 

And now I hope enough hath been ſaid to con- 
vince men of the unreaſonableneſs and folly of 
theſe delays; nay, I believe that moſt men are 
convinced of it by their own thoughts, and that 
their conſciences call them fools a thouſand times 
for it; but O that I knew what to ſay that might. 
prevail with men, and effectually perſuade them 
to do that which they are to abundantly convinced 
is ſo neceſſary. 

And here I might addreſs myſelf to the ſeveral 
ages of perſons, You that are young, and have 
hitherto been in a good meaſure innocent, may 
prevent the devil, and by an early piety give God 
the firſt poſi-{iion of your ſouls ; and by this means 
never be put to the trouble of to great and folemn 
a repentance, having never been deeply engaged in 
a2 wicked life; you may do a glorious, 1 had al- 
_ molt 
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moſt ſaid a meritorious thing, in cleaving ſtedfaſt- 
ly to God, and reſolving to ſerve him, when you 
are ſo importunately courted and hotly aſſaulted by 
the devil and the world, However, you may not 
live to be old; therefore, upon that conſideration, 
begin the work preſently, and make uſe of the op- 
portunity that is now in your hands. 

You that are grown up to ripeneſs of years, and 
are in the full vigour of your age; you are to be 
put in mind that the heat and inconſiderateneſs of 
youth is now paſt and gone, that reaſon and con- 
ſideration is now in their perfection and ſtrength, 
that this is the very age of prudence and diſcretion, 
of wiſddtn and warineſs ; ſo that now is the pro- 
per time for you to be ſerious, and wiſely to ſe- 
cure your future happineſs, 

As for thoſe that are old, methinks they ſhould 
need no body to admoniſh them, that it is high 
time for them to begin a new life, and that the 
time paſt of their lives is too much to have ſpent 
in fin and folly. There is no trifling where men 
have a great work to do, and but little time to do 
it in, Your ſun is certainly going down and near 
its ſetting ; therefore you ſhould quicken your pace, 
conſidering that your journey is never the ſhorter, 
becauſe you have but little time to perform it in. 
Alaſs man ! thou art juſt ready to die, and haſt not 
begun to live? Are thy paſſions and luſts yet un- 
ſubdued, and have they had no other mortification 
than that which age hath given them ? *Tis ſtrange 
to ſee how in the very extremities of old age, many 
men are as if they ſtill had a thouſand years to live, 
and make no preparations for death, though it dogs 
them at the heels, and is juſt come up to them, 
and is ready to give the fatal ſtroke. There- 
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Therefore let us not put off this neceſſary work 
of reforming ourſelves, in what part and age of 
our lives ſocver we be. To-day, whilſt it is 
ce called to-day, leſt any of you be hardened 
„ through the deceitfulneſs of ſin;“ nay, to-day 
is with the lateſt to begin this work; had we been 
wiſe we would have begun it ſooner, It is God's 
infinite mercy to us that it is not quite too late, 
that the day of God's patience is not quite expired, 
and the door ſhut againſt us. Therefore do not de- 
fer your repentance to the next ſolemn time, to the 
next occaſion of receiving of the bleſſed facrement ; 
do not ſay I will then reform and become a new 
man; after that I will take leave of my luſts and 
fin no more, For let us make what haſte we can 
we cannot poſſibly make too much. No man makes 
Haſte enough to be good to ceaſe to do evil, and 
to learn to do well.” Be as quick as we will, life 
will be too nimble for us, and go on faſter than our 
Work does; death will go nigh to prevent us and 
ſurprize us unawares. 

Do, do, ſinner; abuſe and neglect thyſelf yet a 
little while longer, till the time of regarding thy 
ſoul and working out thine own ſalvation be at an 
end, and all the opportunities of minding that great 
concernment flipped out of thy hands, never to be 
recover'd never to be call'd back again, no, not by 
the moſt fervent prayers and tears; and thou be 
brought into the condition of profane Eſzu, who for 
deſpiſing the bleſſings loſt it for ever, and found 
no place of repentance though he ſought it with 
« tears,” 

To conclude; art thou convinced that thy eter- 


nal happineſs depends upon thy following the ad- 
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vice which has been now given thee? Why then 
do but behave thyſelf in this caſe, as thou and all 
prudent men are wont to do in matters which thou 
canft not but acknowledge to be of far leſs concern- 
ment. If a man be travelling to ſuch a place, ſo 
ſoon as he finds himſelf out of the way he preſently 
ſtops and makes towards the right way, and has no 
inclinations to go wrong any further; if a man be 
ſick, he will be well preſently, if he can, and not 
put it off to the future; moſt men will gladly take 
the firſt opportunity that preſents it ſelf, of being rich 
or great; every man almoſt catches at the firſt of- 
fers of a great place or good purchaſe, and ſecures 
them preſently if he can, leſt the opportunity be 
gone and another ſnatch theſe things from him, 

Do thou thus ſo much the more in matters ſo 
much greater, Return from the error of thy way, 
be wiſe, fave thy ſelf, as ſoon as poſſibly thou canſt. 
When happineſs preſents itſelf to thee do not turn it 
off, and bid it come again to-morrow, Perhaps 
thou mayeſt never be ſo fairly offer'd again, perhaps 
the day of ſalvation may not come again to-morrow z 
nay perhaps to thee to morrow may never come. 
Bat if we were ſure that happineſs would come a- 
gain, yet why ſhould we put it off? Does any man 
know how to be ſafe and happy to-day, and can 
he find in his heart to tarry till to-morrow ? 

Now the God of all mercy and patience give 
every one of us the wiſdom and grace to know and 
to do, “ in this our day, the things that belong to 
**© our peace, before they be hid from our eyes; 
for the ſake of our bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer, 
to whom with the Father and the Holy Ghoſt be all 
honour and glory now and for ever. Amen. 
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The Advantages of Religion both in this Life 
and another, | 


By Abp. TILLOTSON, 


And 1 in keeping of them there 1s great reward, 
PSA L. xix. 11. 


N diſcourſing upon theſe words I ſhall endea- 

vour to ſhew that religion and obedience to the 
laws of God conduce to the happineſs of Perſons, 
both in reſpect of this world and another, 

I. And firſt I ſhall endeavour to ſhew how re. 
ligion conduceth to the happineſs of this life ; and 
that both in reſpe& of the mind and body. 

Firſt, as to the mind ; to be pious and religious 
brings a double advantage to the mind of man, 
1. It tends to the improvement of our underſtand- 
ings. 2. It brings peace and pleaſure to our 
minds, I do not mean only that it inſtructs us in 
the knowledge of divine and ſpiritual things, and 
makes us to underitand the great Intereſt of our 
fouls, and the concernments of eternity beiter, but 
that in general it does raiſe and enlarge the minds 
of men, and make them more capable of true 
knowledge. In this ſenſe I underſtand the follow- 
ing texts; (a) © the commandment of the Lord 
is pure, enlightening the eyes, the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wiſdom ; (5) a good 
<« underſtanding have all they that keep his com- 


(a) Pfl. xix, 8. (6) cri. 10. 
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* mandments ; (c) thou, through thy commahd- 
© ments haſt made me wiſer than mine enemies,” 
which plainly refers to political prudence ; (d) *I 
e have more underſtanding than all my teachers, for 
* thy teſtimonies are my meditation; I underſtand 
* more than the antients, becauſe I keep thy 
« precepts; (e) through thy precepts I get under- 
« ſtanding ; (f) the entrance of thy word giveth 
e light, it giveth underſtanding to the ſimple.” 
Now religion doth improve the underſtandings 
of men by ſubduing their luſts and moderating 
their paſſions. The luſts and paſſions of men 


do ſully and darken their minds, even by a natural 


influence. Intemperance and ſenſuality and fleſhly 
luſts do debaſe mens minds, and clog their Spirits, 
make them groſs and foul, liftleſs and unactive; they 
fink us down into ſenſe, and glew us to theſe low 
and inferior things ; like birdlime they hamper and 
entangle our ſouls, and hinder their flight upwards ; 
they indilpoſe and unfit our minds for the moſt no- 
ble and intellectual conſideration. So likewiſe the 
exorbitant paſſions of wrath and malice, envy and 
revenge, do dai ken and diſtort the anderſtandings of 
men, do tincture the mind with falſe colours, and 
fill it with prejudice and undue apprehenſions of 
things. 

The man that is intemperate, or luſtful, or paſ- 
ſionate, beſides the guilt he contracts, which i is con- 
tinually fretting and diſquicting his mind, beſides 
the inconveniences he brings upon himſelf as to his 
health, does like wiſe ſtain and obſcure the brightneſs 


of his ſoul, and the clearneſs of his diſcerning fa- 


{6) Piu's exix. 98. (4) exix. 99. (e) ver. 104. (/ ver. 130. 
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culty. Such perſons have not that free uſe of their 
reaſon that they might have ; their underſtandings 
are not bright enough, nor their ſpirits pure and fine 
enough, for the exerciſe of the higheſt and nobleſt 
acts of reaſon, What clearneſs is to the eye, that 
purity is to our mind, and underſtanding ; and as the 
clearneſs of the bodily eye doth diſpoſe it for a quick- 
er fight of material objects, ſo doth the purity of our 
minds, that is freedom from luſt and paſſion, diſpoſe 
us for the cleareſt and moſt perfect acts of reaſon 
and underſtanding. | 

Now religion does purify our minds and refine 
our ſpirits, by quenching the fire of luſt, and ſup- 
preſſing the fumes and vapours of it, and by ſcat- 
tering the clouds and miſts of paſſion, And the 
more any man's ſoul is cleanſed from the filth and 
dregs of ſenſual luſt, the more free, agile and 
alert it will be in it's operations. The more any 
man conquers his paſſions the more calm and ſedate 
his ſpirit is, and the greater equality he maintains 
in his temper; his apprehenſions of things will be 
the more clear and unprejudic'd, and his judgment 
more firm and ſteddy. And this is the meaning of 
that ſaying of Solomon, ** he that is flow to wrath 


8 © 15 of great underſtanding, but he that is haſty of 


** ſpirit exalteth folly.” Ira furor brevis eſt. An- 
ger is a ſhort fit of madneſs ; and he that is paſſio- 
nate and furious deprives himſelf of his reaſon, ſpoils 
his underſtanding, and makes himſelf a very fool; 
whereas, he that conquers his paſſions and keeps 
them under, doth thereby preſerve and improve his 
underſtending. To be free from irregular paſſions, 
rot only implies that a man is wiſe, but really 
makes bim ſo. 


2. Reli- 
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2, Religion tends to the eaſe and pleaſure, the 
peace and tranquility of our minds. In this hap- 
pinefs chiefly confiſts ; and all the wiſe men and phi- 
loſophers of every nation always aim'd at this as the 
utmoſt felicity of this life. That this 1s the natu- 
ral fruit of a religious and virtuous life the ſcripture 
declares to us in theſe texts; (a) © light is ſown 
* for the righteous, and gladneſs for the upright 
* in heart; (6) great peace have they that love thy 
* law, and nothing ſhall offend them; (c) her 
* ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths 
« are peace; (d) the fruit of righteouſneſs is peace 
e and the effect of righteouſneſs quietneſs and aſ- 
* ſurance for ever.” The plain ſenſe of theſe 
texts is, that pleaſure and peace do naturally reſult 
from a holy and good life, When a man hath 
once engaged in a religious courſe, and 1s habitu- 
ated in piety and holineſs, all the exerciſes of reli- 
gion, and devotion, all acts of goodneſs and virtue 
are delightful to him. To honour and worſhip 
God ; to pray to him; and to praiſe him; to ſtudy 
to do his will; to meditate upon him, and to love 
him; all theſe bring great pleaſure along with 
them, What greater contentment and ſatisfaction 


can there be to the mind of man, when it is pu- 


rify'd and refin'd from the dregs of ſenſual plea- 
ſures and delights, and rais'd to it's true height and 
pitch, than to contemplate and admire the infinite 
excellencies and perfections of God, to adore his 


greatneſs, and to love his goodneſs? How can the 


thoughts of God be troubleſome to any one who 


Ca] Pfal. xcvii. 11. (6) Pfal, cxix. 165. (e) Prov, iii. 17, 


(4) Ila. xxxii. 17. 
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lives ſoberly, righteouſly and godly in the world ? 
No one that loves goodneſs and righteouſneſs hath 
any reaſon to be afraid of God, or be diſquieted 
with the thoughts of him. There is nothing in 
God that is terrible to a good man ; but all the 
apprehenſions which we naturally have of him ſpeak 
comfort and promiſe happineſs to ſuch a one. The 
conſideration of his infinite power, wiſdom, good- 
neſs, truth and juſtice, is ſo far from troubling him, 
that it is his higheſt delight, his ſureſt truſt, repoſe, 
and confidence. It is for the wicked to dread God, 
and to endeavour to baniſh the thoughts of him out 
of their minds ; but a holy and virtuous man may 
have quiet, undiſturbed thoughts even of God's ju- 
ſtice, becauſe it will not be exerciſed againſt, but 
in favour of thoſe who love him in ſincerity, and 
conſequently obey his commandments. 

And religion doth contribute to the peace and 
quiet of our minds theſe two ways. Firſt, by al- 
laying thoſe paſſions which are apt to ruffle and 
diſcompoſe our ſpirits, Malice and hatred, wrath 
and revenge are very fretting and vexaticus, and 
apt to make our minds ſore. and uneaſy; but he 
that can moderate theſe affections will find a ſtrange 
eaſe and pleaſure in his own ſpirit. Secondly, by 
freeing us from the anxieties of guilt, and the fears 
of divine wrath and diſpleaſure ; than which, no- 
thing is more ſtinging and tormenting, and renders 
the life of man more miſerable and unquiet. 

And what a ſpring of peace and joy muſt it needs 
be to apprehend, upon good grounds, that God is 
reconciled to us and become our friend ; that all 
our fins are perfectly forgiven, and ſhall never more 
be remembred againſt us! What inexpreſſible com- 
| fort 
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fort does overflow the pious and devout ſoul, from 
the remembrance of a holy and well-ſpent life, and 
a conſciouſneſs of it's own's innocency and inte- 
grity ! And nothing but the practice of religion 
and virtue can give this eaſe and fatisfation to the 
mind of man. For there is a certain kind of tem- 
per and diſpoſition which is neceſſary to the plea- 
ſure and quiet of our minds, and conſequently to 
our happineſs; and that is holineſs and goodneſs ; 
which as it is the perfection, ſo it is likewiſe the 
happineſs of the divine nature; and on the con- 
trary the chief part of the miſery of wicked men, 
and of thoſe accurſed ſpirits the devils, is this, that 
they are of a diſpoſition contrary to God ; ; they are 
envious and malicious, and cruel, and of ſuch a 
temper as is naturally a torment and diſquiet to it- | 
ſelf. And here the foundation of hell 1s laid, in 
l the evil diſpoſitions of mens minds ; and till this 
| be cured, which can only be done by religion, it 
| is as impoſſible for a man to be happy, that 1s, 
pleaſed and contented within himſelf, as it is for a 
ſick man to be at caſe. Becauſe ſuch a man hath 
that within him that torments him, and he cannot 
be at eaſe till that is removed. The man's ſpirit 
is out of order and off the hinges, and till that be 
put into it's right frame he will be perpetually diſ- 
quieted, and can find no reſt within himſelf, The 
prophet very fitly deſcribes to us the unquiet con- 
dition of wicked men, (a) © the wicked is like 
« the troubled ſca when it cannot reſt, whoſe wa- 
* ters caſt up mire and dirt; there is no peace q 


* (faith my God) to the wicked,” 5 


{a) Iſaiah lvü. 20, 21. 
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So long as fin and corruption abound in our 
hearts they will be reſtleſly working, like wine which 
will be in a perpetual motion and agitation till it 
has purged itſelf of it's dregs and foulneſs. 

Secondly, religion does likewiſe tend to promote 
the intereſt and happineſs of the body. Now the 
bleſſings of this kind are ſuch as reſpe& our health, 
or eſtate, or reputation, or relations; and in reſpect 
of all theſe religion is highly advantageous to us. 

As to our health, a religious and virtuous life 
doth eminently conduce to that, and to long life 
as a conſequence of it. 

And in' this ſenſe I underſtand theſe following 
texts; (a) my Son forget not my law; but let 
* thy heart keep my commandments ; for length 
of days, and long life, ſhall they add to thee;“ 
and ver. 7. and 8. fear the Lord and depart from 
evil, it ſhall be health to thy naval and marrow 
to thy bones;” and ver. 16. among the tempo- 
ral advantages of religion this is mentioned as the 
frſt and principal, length of days is in her right 


©« hand; and ver. 18. ſhe is a tree of life to 


„% them that lay hold on her;“ and again, (59 
* whoſo findeth me, findeth life, but he that ſin- 
« neth againſt me wrongeth his own ſoul ;” (that 


is, is injurious to his own life) * all they that hate 


« me love death,” all which is undoubtedly true 


in a ſpiritual ſenſe. And theſe promiſes, of the 


bleſſings of health and long life to good men, are 
not only declaratory of the good pleaſure and in- 
tention of God towards them, but likewiſe of the 
natural tendency of the thing. For religion doth 


{«) Prov. iii. 1, 2. (5) Prov. viii. 35, 36. 
E oblige 
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oblige men to the practice of thoſe virtues which 
do in their own nature conduce to the preſervation 
of our health, and the lengthning of our days ; 
ſuch as temperance, and chaſtity, and moderation of 
our paſſions. And the contrary vices to theſe do 
apparently tend to the impairing of men's health 
and the ſhortening of their days. How many have 
waſted and conſumed their bodies by luſt, and 
brought grievous pains and mortal diſeaſes upon 
themſelves? See how the wiſe man deſcribes the 
ſad conſequences of this fin, (a) he goes as an ox 
* to the ſlaughter, till a dart ſtrike through his 
& liver; as a bird haſteneth to the ſnare and 
„ knoweth not that it is for his Life; and ver. 
25, 26, 27. © let not thy heart decline to her 
*« ways, go not aſtray in her paths; for ſhe hath 
* caſt down many wounded ; yea, many ſtrong 
* men have been ſlain by her; her houſe is the 
* way to hell, (that is, to the grave) going down 
* to the chambers of death.” | 

How many have been ruined by intemperance and 
exceſs, and moſt unnaturally have perverted thoſe 
bleſſings which God hath given to the fupport of 
nature to the deſtruction of it.? How often has 


men's malice and envy and diſcontent againſt others 


terminated in a cruel revenge upon themſelves ? 


How many, by the wild fury and extravagancy of 
their own paſſions, have put their bodies into a com- 


baſtion, and fired their ſpirits; and by ſtirring up 
their rage and choler againſt others, have armed 
that fierce humour againſt themſelves? 


2. As to our eſtates, religion is a mighty advant- 3 


age to men in that reſpect. Not only in regard of 
Os (a) Prov. vi. 22, 23. 
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( 27 ) 
God's more eſpecial providence and peculiar bleſſing 
which uſually attends good men in their undertak- 
ings, and crowns them with good ſucceſs, but alſo 
from the nature of the thing. And this I doubt not, 
is the meaning of thoſe expreſſions of the wiſe man 
concerning the temporal benefits and advantages of 
wiſdom and religion; (a) © in her left hand are 
* riches and honour; (6b) they that love her 
te ſhall inherit ſubſtance and IT will fill their trea- 
© ſures.” And this religion principally does, by 
charging men with truth and fidelity, and juſtice, 
in their dealings; for theſe are the ſure ways of 
thriving, and will hold out when all fraudelent arts 
and devices will fail, And this alſo Solomon ob- 
ſerves to us (c) he that walketh uprightly walketh 
e ſurely, but he that perverteth his way ſhall be 
* known; *” his indirect dealing will be diſcover'd 
one time or other, and then he looſes his reputation, 
and his intereſt finks. Falſhood and deceit only 
ſerve a preſent turn, and the conſequence of them 
is pernicious 3 but truth and fidelity are a laſting 
advantage: (4) © the righteous hath an everlaſting 
* foundation ;'* (e) * the lip of truth is eſtabliſh- 
& ed for ever, but a lying tongue is but for a mo- 
* ment.” And religion does likewiſe engage men, 
to diligence and induſtry in their callings ; and how 
much this conduces to the advancement of men's 
fortunes daily experience teaches us, and the wiſe 
man hath told us, (f) © the diligent hand makes 
„ rich;” and again, (g) ſeeſt thou a man dili- 


{a) Prov. iii. 16. (6) Prov. viii. 21. (<) Prov. x. . 
(4) Pro. x. 25- le) Prov. xii. 19. (/) Prov. x. 4. 
(s) Prov. xxii, 29, 
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te gent in buſineſs, he ſhall ſtand before princes, 
rc he ſhall not ſtand before mean perſons. 

And where men, by reaſon of the difficult cir- 
cumſtances of their condition, cannot arrive to any 
eminency of eſtate, yet religion makes a compen- 
ſation for this by teaching them to be content with 
that moderate and competent fortune which God 
hath given them, For the ſhorteſt way to be rich 
is not by enlarging our eſtates, but by re ag 
our defires. What Seneca fays of Philoſophy is 
much more true of religion, it makes all thoſe rich 
to whom it makes riches ſuperfluous ;* and they 
are ſo to thoſe who are taught by religion to be 
content with fuch a portion of them as God's pro- 
vidence hath thought fit to allot them. 

3- Nothing gives a man a more firm and eſta- 
bliſh'd reputation among wile and ſerious perſons, 
(whoſe judgment is only valuable) than a prudent 
and ſubſtantial piety. When this diſcovers itſelf 
in a conſtant and ferious devotion, accompanied 
with the fruits of goodneſs, Kindneſs and righte- 
ouſneſs towards men, (without oſtentation, auſte- 
rity, or indiſcreet zeal,) it not only gives a man 
credit and value among the ſober and virtuous, but 
even among the vicious and degenerate, Upon 
this account it is that the Apoſile adviſes chriſtians, 
if they would recommend themſclves to the eſteem 
of God and men, earneſtly to mind the weighty 
and ſubſtantial parts of religion ; “ Let not then 
your good be evil ſpoken of; for the kingdom 
of God is not meats and drinks, but righteouſ- 
*© neſs and pes ce, and joy in the Holy Ghoſt ; fol 
he that in theſe things ſerveth Chriſt, is accept- 
pc able to God, and approved of men. 

It 
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Tt is true indeed, there are ſome perſons of ſo 
profligate a temper and of ſuch an inveterate enmi- 
ty to all goodneſs, as to ſcorn and reproach even 
religion and virtue itſelf, But the reproach of ſuch 

rions does not really wound a man's reputation, 
For why ſhould any man be troubled at the contu- 
melies of thoſe whoſe judgment deſerves not to be 
valued, who deſpiſe goodneſs and good men out of 
malice and ignorance ? It theſe reproaches which 
they caſt upon them were the cenſure cf wile and 
ſober men, a man's reputation might be concern'd 
in them; but they are the raſh words of incon- 
ſiderate and injuditious men, the extravagant 
ſpeeches of thoſe who are unexperienc'd in the 
things they ſpeak againſt ; and therefore no wiſe 
man will be troubled at them, or think either re- 
ligion or himſelf diſparaged by them. 

4. Religion afſo conduces to the happineſs of our 
relations, as it derives an extenſive bleſſing upon 
all that belong to us; the goodneſs of God being 
ſo diffuſive as to ſcatter his bleflings round about 
*« the habitations of the juſt ; and to ſhew mercy 
*© unto thouſands of them that love him and keep 
| © his commandments. So David tells us, (a) 
i bleſſed is the man that feareth the Lord, and de- 
lighteth greatly in his commandments ; his ſeed 
„ ſhall be mighty upon earth, the generation of the 
| © upright ſhall be bleſſed; wealth and riches are 
in his houſe, and his righteouſneſs endureth for 


ever.“ And ſo Solomon, (6) “ a good man 
l leaveth an inheritance to his childrens children;“ 


and again, (c) © in the fear ot the Lord is ſtrong 
(@) Pal, cxii. 1, 2, 3. (6) Prov. ii 22. (4) Prov. xiv. 26. 


confidence, 


61 
&* confidence, and his children ſhall have a place 
* of refuge.” But the wicked derives a curfe 
upon all that is related to him, he is faid to trouble 
his own houſe; and again, (a) * the wicked are 
* overthrown and are not, but the righteous ſhall 
« ſtand.” 

But ſetting aſide the conſideration of God's pro- 
vidence, Religion in its own nature tends to the 
welfare of thoſe that are related to us, becauſe it 
lays the ſtricteſt obligations upon men to take care 
of their families and relations, and to make the 
beſt proviſion both for their comfortable ſubſiſtence 
in this world, and their ſalvation in the next. And 
thoſe who negle& theſe duties, the icripture is ſo 
far from eſteeming them chriſtians, that it accounts 
them worſe than heathens, (5) © he that provideth 
** not for his own, eſpecially thoſe of his own 
* houſe, is worſe than an Infidel, and hath denied 
*© the faith,” 

Beſides it is many times ſeen that the poſterity of 
holy and good men, eſpecially of ſuch as have evi- 
denced their piety toward God by bounty and chari- 
ty to men, have met with unuſual kindneſs from 


others; and have by a ſecret diſpoſition of divine | 


providence been unexpeRedly provided for; and 
that, as they have all the reaſon in the world to be- 


lieve, on account of the piety and charity of their 
parents, This David tells us from his own parti- 
_ cular obſervation, (c) © I have been young, and 
* now am old, yet have I not ſcen the righteous 
« foriaken, nor his ſeed begging bread, And that 


by the righteous is here meant the good and merci- 


( Prev. xi. 29. (3) 1 Tim. v. 8. (c) Pſal. xxxeii. 25. 
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ful man appears from the deſcription of him in the 
next words, © he is ever merciful and lendeth, and 
his ſeed is blefled.” 

On the contrary the poſterity of the wicked ma- 
ny times inherit the fruits of their fathers vices ; and 
and that not only by a juſt judgment of God, but 
from the natural conſequence of things. In this 
ſenſe that expreſſion in (a) Job is often verify'd, 
that God lays up the iniquity of wicked men for 
&© their children.” And does not experience teſtiſy 
that the intemperate and unjuſt many times tranſ- 
mit their bodily infirmities and diſeaſes to their chil- 
dren, and entail a ſecret curſe upon their ſubſtance, 
which either inſenſibly waſtes and conſumes it, or 
eats out the heart and comfort of it? Thus you ſee 
how religion in all reipects conduces to the happineſs 
of this life. | 

Secondly, religion and virtue do likewiſe moſt 
certainly and directly tend to the eternal happineſs 
and ſalvation of mens ſouls. And this is incom- 
parably the greateſt benefit that redounds to us by 
being religious, in compariſon of which all tem 
ral conſiderations © are leſs than nothing and vanity.” 
The worldly advantages that religion brings to men, 


= are a ſenſible recommendation of it even to the low- 
= eſt and meaneſt Spirits; but to thoſe who are raiſ- 


ae d above ſenſe, and aſpire after immortality, who 
believe the perpetual duration of their ſouls, and the 


. reſurrection of their bodies; to thoſe who are 
= throughly convinced of the inconſiderableneſs of this 


= ſhort dying life, and of all the concerns of it, in 
= compariſon of that eternal ſtate which remains for 
us in another world; to theſe, I fay, the conſide- 
0 Job xxl. 19. : 

ratio 
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ration of a future happineſs, and of thoſe unſpeak- 
able and everlaſting rewards which ſhall then be 
given to holineſs and Virtue, is certainly the moſt 
powerful motive, and the moſt likely to prevail up- 
on them; for thoſe who are perſwaded of their own 
immortality can never be fatisfy'd with any thing 
leſs than the hopes of an endleſs Felicity, And 


this hope the chriſtian Religion only can ſettle us in | 


a firm and unſhaken aſſurance of; but becauſe I more | 


particularly deſigned from this text to ſpeak of the 
temporal advantages which redound to men from 


religion, therefore I ſhall content myſelf to ſhew | 
very briefly how a religious life conduces to our fu- 


ture happineſs ; and that upon two accounts. 


1. From the promiſe of God. (a) Godli- 


neſs, (ſays the apoſtle,) hath the promiſe of the 
life that is to come.” God has all along in the 
ſcripture ſuſpended the promiſe of eternal life upon 


this condition. He has poſitively declared, that 


without obedience and holineſs of life no man ſhall 
ſee the Lord. And this might be argument enough, 
if there was no other, to convince us of the neceſ- 


ſity of obeying the laws of God in order to our 


happineſs; for eternal life is the giſt of God, and he 
may beſtow it upon what condition he pleaſes. But 
it is no hard condition that he has impoled on us. 
If religion brought no advantage I in this world, yet 
the happineſs of heaven is ſo great, as will abun- 

dantly recompence all our pains and endeavours, 


have impoled the molt grievous and difficult things 


upon us, ought we not to have ſubmitted to them, 
(a) 1 Tim. iv. 8, ; 


There is encouragement enough in the reward to 


engage us inthe work. Had God thought fit to 
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and to have undertaken them with chearfulneſs, up- 
on ſuch great and glorious promiſes? As Naaman's 
— faid to him in another caſe, (a) * had he 
*« bid thee do ſome great thing wouldſt thou not 
« have done it” ſo if God had ſaid, that without 
poverty and actual martyrdom no man ſhall ſee the 
Lord, would not any man that believes heaven and 
hell, and underſtands what it is to eſcape extreme 
and eternal miſery, and to enjoy unſpeakable and 
endleſs glory, have been willing to accept theſe con- 
ditions? how much more when he hath only ſaid, 
* waſh and be clean; and let every man that hath 
* this hope in him purify himſelf as he is pure?” 
2, From the very nature and reaſon of the thing, 
a religious and holy life conduces to our future hap- 


1- © 


i- | 


ne pineſs, as it diſpoſes and prepares us for it. We 
he W cannot be otherwiſe happy, but by our conformity 
on to God; without this we cannot poſſibly love him, 
at nor find any pleaſure or happineſs in communion 
mk with him; for we cannot love a nature contrary to 


ch, our own, nor delight to converſe with it, There- 
eſ- tore religion, in order to fit us for the happineſs of 
ur £ heaven, defigns to mortify our luſts and paſſions, 


he 5 and to reſtrain us from the inordinate love of the 
ut 7 ſenſual delights of this world; to call off our minds 
from theſe inferior things, and to raiſe them to 
higher and more ſpiritual objects; that we may be 
1n- {7 diſpoſed for the happineſs of the other world and 
irs, © taught to reliſh the delights of it. For ſhould we 

to Jeet our hearts only upon theſe things, and be able 

to to taſte no pleaſure but what is ſenſual and earthly, 
ugs ue mult be extremely miſerable when we come in- 
m, to the other world, becauſe we ſhould meet with 


8 (a) 2 Kings v. 23. 
nd F no 
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no employment ſuitable to our diſpoſition, no plea- 
ſure that would agree with our depraved appetites 
and vicious inclinations, 
From what has been ſaid the reaſonableneſs of 
religion clearly appears, which tends ſo directly to 
the happineſs of men, and is upon all accounts cal- 
culated for our benefit, Let but all things be con- 
fidered, and it will be found, that there is no Ad- 
vantage from an irreligious and vicious courſe of 
life, Let the Sinner declare what he has found by 
experience, Hath lewdneſs and intemperance been 
more ſor his health than if he had lived chaſtly and 
ſoberly ? Hath falſhood and injuſtice proved at the 
long-run more for the advancement and ſecurity of 
his eſtate, thanTruth and honeſty would have done ? 
Hath any vice that he has lived in made him more 
true Friends, and gained him a better reputation in 
the world, than the practice of holineſs and virtue 
would have done? Has he found that peace and 
ſatisfe ction of mind in an evil courſe, and that quiet 
enjoyment of himſelf, and comfortable affurance of 
God's favour, and good hopes of his future conditi- 
on, which a rcligious and virtuous life would have 
given him? Nay, on the contrary, have not 
ſome of his vices weakened his body and broken his 
health? Have not others waſted his eſtate, and re- 
daced him to want? What notorious vice is there 
that dees not blemiſh a man's reputation, and 
make him either hated or deſpiſed ; and that not 
only by the wiſe and virtnous, but even by the ge- 
nerality of men? Wasever any wicked man free 
from the ſtings cf a guilty conſcience, and the tor- 
ment of a reſtleſs and uncaſy mind ; from the ſecret 
d:cad of divine diſpleaſure, and of the vengeance of 
TY another 
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another world? Let the ſinner freely ſpeak the in- 
ward ſenſe of his ſoul in this matter, and ſpare not; 
and I doubt not, if he will deal fairly and impar- 
tially, but that he will acknowledge all this to be 
true, and is able to confirm it from his own fad 
experience. For this is the natural fruit of fin and 
the preſent revenge which it takes upon finners, be- 
ſides that fearful puniſhment that ſhall be affited 
on them in another life, 
What then can any one pretend againſt religion, 
when it is ſo apparently for the benefit of mankind ? 
when there is no real intereſt in this world but may 
be effectually promoted, and purſued to as great ad- 
vantage, nay, uſually to far greater, by a man that 
lives ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in the world, 
than by him who leads the contrary coutſe of life ? 
Let no man then ſay, with choſe profane perſons 
whom the prophet ſpeaks of (a) It is in vain to 
s ſerve the Lord, and what profit is it that we 
66 have kept his commandments? God has not 
been ſo hard a maſter to us that we have reaſon 
thus to complain of him. He has given us no 
laws but what are for out good; nay, ſo gracious 
has he been to us, as to link together our duty and 
our intereſt, and to make thoſe very things the in- 
ſtances of our obedience, which are the natural 
means and cauſes of our happineſs. Satan was ſo - 
far 1n the right when he charged Job that he did 
not * ſerve God for nought,” Tis he himſelf 
that is the hard maſter, who rewards his ſlaves with 
nothing but ſhame, ſorrow, and miſery, But Go 
requires no man's ſervice upon hard and unreaſo 


(a) Mal. iii. 14. 
„ 
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able terms. The greateſt part of our work is a 
preſent reward to itſelf, and for — elſe we 


do or ſuffer for him he offers us abundant conſide- 
ration. And if men did but truly and wiſely love 
themſelves, they would upon this very ground, if 
there were no other, become religious. For when 
all is done there is no man can ſerve his own in- 
tereſt better than by ſerving God. Religion con- 
duces both to our preſent and future happineſs ; and 
when the Goſpel charges us with piety towards 
God, juſtice and charity towards men, and tempe- 
rance and chaſtity in reference to ourſelves, the true 
interpretation of theſe laws is this, God requires, 
in order to our eternal happineſs, that we ſhould 
do thoſe things which tend to our temporal wel- 
fare; that is, in plainer words, he propoſes to 
make us happy for ever, upon condition that we 
will but do that which 1s beſt for ourſelves in this 
world, To conclude, religion is founded in the 
intereſt of men, rightly apprehended, So that, if 
the Gcd of this world and the luſts of men did not 
blind their eyes, ſo as to render them unfit to diſ- 
cern their true intereſt, it would be impoſſible, fo 
long as they love themſelves and defire their own 
happineſs, to keep them from being religious; for 
they could not but conclude that to be their inte- 
reſt, and bcing ſo convinced, they would reſolve 


to purſue it. 


THE END. 
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Of the in ward peace and pleaſure which attends 
Religion. 


By Abp. TIL LOT SON. 


Great peace have they that love thy law, and no- 
thing ſhall offend them, Ps AL. cxix. 165. 


Y deſign at preſent from theſe words is, 
to recommend religion to men from the 
conſideration of that inward peace and pleaſure 
which attends it; and this I ſhall do by conſidering 
theſe three particulars : 


I. That religion is apt to remove the chief cauſes 
of inward trouble and diſquiet. 

II. That it furniſhes us with all the true cauſes 
of peace and tranquillity of mind, 

III. That the reflection upon a religious courſe 
of life, and all the actions of it, yields great plea- 
{ure and fatisfation, 


I. Religion 1s apt to remove the chief cauſes of 
inward trouble and diſquiet : which are theſe two ; 
doubting and anxiety of mind ; and guilt of con- 
ſcience. | 
1. Religion is apt to free us from doubting and 
anxiety of mind. Irreligion makes a man full of 
doubts and jealoufies whether he be in the right, 
and whether at laſt things will not prove quite 
otherwiſe than he has raſhly determined : And the 

2 VVV reaſon 


l 

reaſon hereof is plain, becauſe all this is an endea- 
vour againſt nature and thoſe vigorous inſtincts 
which God hath planted in our minds, Whereas 
he who believes the principles of religion, and 1s 
not conſcious to himſelf that he lives contrary to 
theſe principles, has no anxiety in his mind, being 
verily perſuaded that he has taken the wiſeſt 
courſe, and has conſulted his own . preſent peace 
and foture ſecurity, 

2. Another, and indeed a principal cauſe of 
trouble and difcontent, is guilt : From this reli- 
gion either preſerves us, or clears us in caſe we 


have contracted it, It preſerves us from guilt by 


keeping us innocent, and it clears us of it in caſe 
we have offended, by leading us to repentance and 
the amendment of our lives; which is the only 
way to recover the favour of God and the peace 
of our own conſciences ; It ſecures us againſt all 
apprehenfions of danger from the divine juſtice ; 
_ tho? not abſolutely from all fear of puniſhment in 
this world, yet from that which is the greateſt 
danger of all, the condemnation and torments of the 
world to come. And by this means a man's mind 
is ſettled in perfect peace; religion freeing him 
from thoſe tormenting fears of the divine diſplea- 
ſure, which he can upon no other terms rid him- 
ſelt of, Whereas the finner is always ſowing the 
ſeeds of trouble in his own mind, and laying the 
foundation of continual diſcontent, 


IT. As religion removes the chief grounds of 
trouble and diſquiet, ſo it miniſters to us all the true 
cauſes of peace and tranquility of mind, Who- 
ever lives according to the rules of religion * 

| three 
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1 
three great foundations of peace and comfort to 
himſelf. 

1. He is ſatisfied that he does that which is moſt 
reaſonable. And it is no ſmall pleaſure to be ſatis- 
fy'd that we are what we ought to be, and do what 
in reaſon we ought to do. The practice of piety 
towards God, and of every other grace and virtue 
which religion teaches, are things reaſonable in 
themſelves, and what God when he made us intend- 
ed we ſhould do. A man is pleaſed with himſelf 
and his own actions when he does what he is con- 
vinced he ought to do; and is oftended with him- 
ſelf when he goes againſt the light of his own mind 
by negleQing his duty, or doing contrary to it; for 
then his conſcience checks him, and there is ſome. 
thing within him that is uneaſy, and puts him into 
diſorder ; as when he eats or drinks any think that 
is unwholſome it offends his ſtomach, and puts his 
body into an unnatural and reſtleſs ſtate. 

For every thing is at reſt and peace when it is in 
that ſtate in which nature intended it to be, but be- 
ing violently forced out of it, is never quiet till it 
recovers again. Religion, and the practice of its 
virtues, 1s the natural ſtate of the ſou], the condi- 


tion to which God deſigned it. As he made man a 


reaſonable creature, ſo all the acts of religion are 
reaſonable and ſuitable to cur nature: And our ſouls 


= are then in health when we are what the laws of re- 
| ligion require us to be, and do what they commnad 


us to do. And as we find an inexpreſſible eaſe and 
pleaſure when our body is in its perfect ſtate of 
health, and, on the contrary, pain and uneaſineſs 
when it is diſtemper'd; ſo is it with the ſoul. 


When religion governs all our inclinations and acti- 


ons, 
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ons, and the temper of our minds and the courſe of 
our lives is comformable to the precepts of it, all is 
at peace. But when we are otherwiſe, and live in 
any vicious practice, how can there be peace? How 
can we hope to be at caſe ſo long as we are in a ſick 
and diſeaſed condition? Till the corruption that is in 
us be wrought out, our ſpirit will be in a perpetual 
tumult, and it is as impoſſible for us to enjoy the 
peace and ſerenity of our minds, as it is for a fick 
man to be at eaſe, We may uſe what arts of di- 
verſion we pleaſe, and change from one place and 

ſture to another, but ſtill we are reſtleſs, becauſe 
there is that within us which gives us pain; © there is 
no peace, faith my God, to the wicked.” Such men 
may diſſemble their condition, and put on the ap- 
pearance of pleaſantneſs, and content; but God, 
who ſees the ſecrets of hearts, knows it is far other- 
wiſe with them, 

2. Another ground of peace which the religious 
man has, is, that he has made God his friend, 
Whoever ſincerely endeavours to pleaſe God, may 
reſt perfectly aſſured that God has no diſpleaſure a- 
inſt him, ** for the righteous lord loveth righteouſ- 
neſs, and his countenance ſhall behold the upright;” 
that is, he will be favourable to ſuch perſons. As 
tc he hates the workers of iniquity, ſo he takes plea- 
fare in them that fear him; in ſuch as keep his co- 
venant, and remember his commandments to do 
them.“ 

And being aſſured of his favour, we are ſecured 


againſt the greateſt dangers and the greateſt fears, 
and may ſay with David, return then unto thy reſt, 


O my ſoul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with 


* thee; the Lord is my light and my ſalvation whom 
« ſhall 
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e« ſhall I fear? The Lord is the ſtrength of my life, 
« of whom ſhall I be afraid? What can reaſonably 
trouble that man who has made his peace with 
God, and is reſtored to the favour of him who is 
the beſt and moſt powerful friend, and can be the 
foreſt and moſt dangerous enemy. 

3. By being religious we moſt effectually con- 
ſalt our own intereſt and happineſs. A great part 
of religion conſiſts in moderating our appetites and 
paſſions, and this naturally tends to the compoſure 
of our minds, He that lives piouſly and virtuouſly 
acts according to reaſon, and in ſo doing maintains 
the preſent peace of his own mind ; and not only 
ſo, bat he lays the foundation of his future happi- 
neſs to all eternity; for religion gives us hopes of 
eternal life; and all pleaſure does not conſiſt in pre- 
ſent enjoyment ; there is a mighty pleaſure alſo in 
the firm belief and expectation of a' future good; 
and if it be a great and laſting good it will ſupport 
a man under a great many preſent evils. If religion 
be certainly the way to lead us to happineſs at laſt, 
we may contentedly bear a great many affli&tions for 
its ſake, For though all ſuſſerings be grievous, 
yet 1: 1s pleaſant to eſcape great dangers to come to 
the poſſeſſion of a mighty good, tho' it be with 
great difficulty. And when we come to heaven, 
(if ever we be ſo happy as to get thither) it will 
be a new and great pleaſure to'us to remember the 
pains and troubles whereby we were ſaved and 
made happy. | 5 

So that theſe all put together, are a firm founda- 
tion of peace and comfort to a good man. There is 
great ſatisfaction in doing our duty, and acting rea- 
lonably, tho' there may happen to be ſome preſent 

G trouble 
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trouble and inconvenience in it. But when we 
not only ſatisfy ourſelves in ſo doing, but likewiſe 
pleaſe him whoſe favour is better than life, and 
whoſe frowns are more terrible than death ; when 
in doing our duty we directly promote our own 
happineſs, and in ſerving God do moſt effectually 
ſerve our own intereſt ; what can be imagined to 
miniſter more peace and pleaſure to the mind of 


man ? 


III. The reflection upon a religious and virtuous 
courſe of life yields a mighty pleaſure and ſatisfac- 
tion. And what can commend religion more to 
us, than that the remembrance of any pious and 
virtuous action gives us ſo much contentment and 
delight ? So that whatever difficulty and unwilling- 
neſs we may find in doing it, to be ſure there is 
peace and ſatisfaction in looking back upon it. 
No man ever reflected upon himſelf with regret 
for having done his duty to God or man ; for hav- 
ing © liv'd ſoberly, righteouſly, and godiy in this 
* preſent world.” On the contrary, the conſci- 
ouſneſs of any duty faithfully diſcharged, the me- 
mory of any good we have done, refreſhes the 
ſoul with a ſurprizing kind of pleaſure and joy. 
Our rejoicing is this, faith St. Paul, the teſti- 
* mony of our conſciences, that in all ſimplicity 
** and godly ſincerity we have had our converſa- 
*« tion in the world.“ 

But in the courſe of a vicious life, all acts of 
impiety to God, of malice and injuſtice to men, of 
intemperance and exceſs in reſerence to ourſelves, 
certainly leave a ſting behind them. And what- 


cver pleaſure there may be in the preſent acting 
them, 
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them, the memory of them is ſo tormenting, that 
men are glad to uſe all the arts of diverſion to 
fence off the thoughts of them. One of the great- 
eſt troubles in the world to a bad man is to look 
into himſelf, and to remember how he has liv'd. 
I appeal to the conſciences of men whether this 
be not true. | 

Now is there not a mighty difference between 
theſe two courſes of life? That when we do a 
thing that is good, if there be any trouble in it, it 
is ſoon over, but the pleaſure of it is perpetual : 
When we do a wicked action the pleaſure of it is 
ſhort and tranſient, but the trouble and ſting of it 
remains for ever ! The reflection upon the good we 
have done gives a laſting ſatisfaction, but the re- 
membrance of any evil committed leaves a perpe- 
tual diſcontent. | 

What is yet more conſiderable, a religious and 
virtuous courſe of life yields moſt peace and com- 
fort when we moſt ſtand in need of it; in times 
of affliction and at the hour of death. When a 
man falls into any great calamity there is no com- 
fort in the world like to that of a good conſcience : 
This makes all calm and ſerene within, when there 
is nothing but clouds and darkneſs without. So 
David obſerves, (a) ©* unto the upright there ari- 
“ ſeth light in darkneſs.” All the pious and vir- 
tuous actions that we do are ſo many ſeeds of peace 
and comfort ſown in our conſciences, which will 
ſpring up and flouriſh moſt in rimes of outward 
trouble and diſtreſs; Light is ſown for the 
* righteous, and gladneſs for the upright in heart. 


(a) Pal. cxii. 4. 
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And at the hour of death ; * the righteous hath 
* hopes in his death,” faith Solomon. What a 
ſcaſonable refreſhment is it, when the pangs of 
death are ready to take hold of us, and we are 
juſt ſtepping into the other world, to be able to 
look back upon a religious and well-ſpent life ? 
Then, if ever, the comforts of a good man over- 
flow, and a kind of heaven ſprings up in his mind, 
and he rejoiceth in the hopes of the glory of Gad. 
And that is a true and ſolid comfort indeed, which 
will ſtand by us in the day of adverfity, and ſtick 
cloſe to us when we have moſt need of it. 


* But with the ungodly it is not fo.” When 
eternity, that fearful and amazing fight ! preſents 
itſelf to his mind, and he feels himſelf finking into 
the regions of darkneſs, and is every moment in 
a fearful expectation of meeting with the juſt re- 
ward of his deeds; with what regret does he 
then remember the fins of his life ? and how full 
of rage and indignation is he againſt himſelf for 
having neglected to know, when he had ſo many 
opportunities of knowing them, the things that be- 
long to his peace? and which, becauſe he has ne- 
elected them, are now, and likely to be for ever, 
hid from his eyes. 

And if this be the true caſe of the righteous and 
wicked, I leave it to any man's thoughts in which 
of theſe conditions he would be. Surely the dif- 
ference between them is ſo very plain, that there 
can be no difficulty in the choice. 

But now, tho? all I have ſaid is very true, yet 
it will be but fair to conſider what may be ſaid 
on the other fide; and the rather becauſe there 

are 
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are ſeveral objections which ſeem to be countenan- 
ced from experience, and that is enough to over- 
throw the moſt plauſible ſpeculations, 


1. That wicked men ſcem to have a great deal 
of pleaſure in their vices, | 

2. That religion impoſes many things which 
ſeem to be inconſiſtent with that pleaſure and ſa- 
tisfaction I have ſpoken of. 

3- That thoſe who are religious are often very 
diſconſolate and full of trouble. 


To the firſt, I deny not that wicked men may 
have ſome pleaſure in their vices; but it is the 
loweſt and meaneſt kind of pleaſure, It is chiefly 
the pleaſure of our bodies and our ſenſes, of our 
worlt part ; the pleaſure of the beaſt, and not of 
the man ; that which leaſt becomes us, and which 
we were leaſt of all made for. Thoſe ſenſual plea- 
ſures which are lawful are much inferior to the 
leaſt ſatisfaction of the mind; and when they are 
unlawful, they are always inconſiſtent with it. 
And © what is a man profited,” if to gain a little ſen- 
ſual pleaſure ** he loſe the peace of his ſoul ?” Can 
we call that pleaſure which robs us of a far greater 
and higher ſatisfaction than it brings? The delights 
of ſenſe are ſo far from being the chief pleaſure 
for which God defigned us, that, on the contrary, 
he intended we ſhould take our chief pleaſure in re- 
ſtraining and moderating our ſenfual appetites and 
defires, and keeping them within the bounds of 
reaſon and religion, | 

And then, it is not a laſting pleaſure, The fits 
of mirth which wicked men have, how ſoon are 

they 
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they over ? like a ſudden blaze which after a little 
flaſh and noiſe is preſently gone. It is the com- 
pariſon of the great and experienced Solomon, 
„Like the crackling of thorns under a pot, ſo is 
ie the laughter of the fool ;”” that is, the mirth 
of the wicked man: It may be loud, but it laſts 
not. 

But, what is moſt conſiderable, the pleaſures of 
ſin bear no proportion to that long and black train 
of miſeries which they draw after them; many 
times poverty and reproach, pains and dileaſes upon 
our bodies, indignation and wrath, tribulation 
« and anguiſh, upon every ſoul of man that doth 
« evil.” So that, if theſe pleaſures were greater 
than they are, we had better be without them than 
purchaſe them at ſo dear a rate. 


To the ſecond, That religion impoſes many 
things, which ſeem to be inconſiſtent with that 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction I have ſpoken of; as, the 
bearing of perſecution, repentance, and mortifica- 
tion, faſting and abſtinence, and many other ſeve- 
rities, As to perſecution ; this diſcourſe does not 
pretend that religion exempts us from outward 
troubles ; but that, when they happen, it ſupports 
us under them better than any thing elſe, Repen- 
tance and mortification chiefly concern our firſt en- 
trance into religion after a wicked life, which 
is ſometimes very grievous ; but though religi- 
on may be troubleſome at firſt to ſome perſons 
whoſe former fins have made it ſo, it will yet be 
pleaſant afterwards when they are accuſtomed to 
it; and whatever the trouble of repentance be it is 


unavoidable, unleſs we reſolve to be miſerable ; F 
for | 
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for © except we repent we muſt periſh,” Now 
there is always a rational ſatisfadtion in ſubmitting 
to a leſs inconvenience to avoid a greater. As for 
faſting and abſtinence which is many times very 
helpful and ſubſervient to the ends of religion, 
there is no ſuch extraordinary trouble in it, if it be 
diſcreetly managed, as is worth ſpeaking of. And 
as for other ſeverities which ſome pretend religion 

impoſes I have only this to fay, that if men will 
play the fool, and make religion more troubleſome 
than God has made it, I cannot help thar; and 
that this is a falſe repreſentation of religion which 
ſome in the world have made, as if it chiefly con- 
ſiſted not in pleaſing God, but in diſpleaſing and 
tormenting ourſelves, 


To the third, that thoſe who are religious are 
many times very diſconſolate and full of trouble. 
This, I confeſs, is a great objection indeed, if re- 
ligion were the cauſe of this trouble; but there 
are other plain cauſes of it, to which religion rightly 
underitood is not acceſſary; ſuch are 


1. Falſe and miſtaken principles in religion ; 
as this for one, That God does not ſincerely deſire 
the ſalvation of all, but Has from all eternity ef- 
fe&tnally barr'd a great part of mankind from all 
poſſibility of attaining that happineſs which he of- 
ters to them; and every one hath caule to fear that 
he may be in that number. This were a melan- 
choly conſideration indeed, if it were true ; but 
there is no ground either from reaſon or ſcripture 
to entertain any ſuch thought of God; our © de- 
* ſtruction is of ourſelves,” and no man ihall be 

ruin'd 
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1 ruin'd by any decree of God who does not ruin 
himſelf by his own fault. 

2. The imperfection of our religion and obe- 
dience to God. Some perhaps are very devout in 
ſerving God, but not ſo kind and charitable, ſo juſt 
and honeſt in their dealings with men. No won- 
der if ſuch perſons be diſquieted; the conſciences 
of men being apt to diſquiet them for nothing 
more than the negle& of thoſe moral duties which 
natural light teacheth them, Peace of conſcience 
is the effect of an impartial and univerſal obedience 
to the laws of God; and no one J hope will blame 
religion for that which plainly proceeds from the 
want of it. 

3- A melancholy temper and diſpoſition ; 
which is not from religion, but from our nature 
and conſtitution ; and therefore religion ought not 
to be charged with it. 


„ 
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And thus I have endeavour'd to repreſent to you 
what peace and pleaſure, what comfort and ſatiſ- 
faction, religion rightly underſtood, and ſincerely 

| practiſed, is apt to bring to the minds of men. And 
id 1 know not by what ſort of argument it can be more 
i] effectually recommended; for in perſuading men to 


true pleaſure; but to direct them to the very beſt, 
nzy indeed the only way of attaining and ſecuring 
it. 

I ſpeak this in great pity and compaſſion to thoſe 
who make it their great deſign to pleaſe themſelves, 
but grievouſly miſtake the way to it, The direct 
way is that which I have ſet before you, a holy 


and virtuous lite, * todeny ungodlineſs and worldly 
&« luſts 
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be religious I do not go about to rob them of any 
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« Jaſts, and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly 
*« in the world.” A good man (lays Solomon) is 
ſatisfy d from himſelf. He has the pleaſure of be- 
ing wiſe and acting reaſonably, of being juſtify'd 
to himſelf in what he does, and of being acquited 
by the ſentence of his own mind. There is a great 
pleaſure in being innocent, becauſe it prevents guilt 
and trouble: It is pleaſant to be virtuous and good, 
becauſe that is to excel many others: And it is 
pleaſant to grow better, becauſe that is to excel 


| ourſelves, It is naturally pleaſant to rule over 


others, but he is the great and the abſolute Prince 
who commands himſelf : This is * the kingdom 
** of God within us; a dominion infinitely to be 
preferr'd before all * the kingdoms of this world 
* and the glory of them: It is the kingdom 
* of God” deſcribed by the Apoſtle, which 
* conſiſts in righteouſneſs, and peace, and joy in 
te the holy ghoſt.” In a word, the pleaſure of bring 
good and doing good is the chief happineſs of God 
himſelf, 

The wicked man deprives himſelf of all this 
pleaſure, and creates perpetual diſcontent to his 
own mind. O the torments of a guilty conſcience ! 
which the ſinner feels more or leſs all his life long. 
But alas! thou doſt not yet know the worſt of it, 
no not in this world! What wilt thou do when 
thou comeſt to die? What comfort wilt thou then 
be able to give thyſelf ? ot what comfort can any 
one elſe give thee, when thy conſcience is miſe- 
rably rent and torn by thoſe waking furies which 
will then rage in thy breaſt, and thou knoweſt not 
which way to turn thyſelf for calc ? 
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Therefore whatever temptation there may be in 
fin at a diſtance, whatever pleaſure in the act and 
commiſſion of it, yet remember that it always goes 
off with trouble, and © will be bitterneſs in the 
* end.” Thoſe words of Solomon have a terrible 
ſting in the concluſton of them, Rejoice, O 
*« young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart 
© chear thee in the days of thy youth, and walk 
* in the ways of thine heart, and in the ſight of 
**- thine eyes; but know thou that for all theſe 
* things God will bring thee into judgment.” 
This one thought, which will very often una- 
voidably break into our minds (that God will 
bring us to judgment”) is enough to daſh all our 
contentment, and to ſpoil all the pleaſure of a fin- 
ful life. Never expect to be quiet in thine own 
mind, and to have the true enjoyment of thyſelf 
till thou liveſt a religious life. - 
And if this difcourſe be true (as j am confident 
J have every man's conſcience on my fide) I fay, if 
this be true, let us haſten to be wiſe and happy ; 
that is, to be religious. Let us reſolve to break 
off our fins by repentance, to fear God and keep 
„ his commandments,” as we defire to avoid the 
unſpeakable torments of a guilty mind, and would 
not be perpetually uneaſy to curſelves. 
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Yea, doubtleſs, and I count all things but loſs for 
the Excellency of the Knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus, 
my Lord, PH1LL. iii. 8 


Y deſign, from this text, is to repreſent the 
M excellency of the chriſtian religion above 
that of any other religion in the world. 


Firſt, As it more clearly reveals to us the nature 
of God, which is the great foundation of all reli- 
gion. 

Secondly, As it gives us a more certain and per- 
ie law for the government of our lives. 

Thirdly, As it propoſes more powerful argu- 
ments to perſuade men to the obedience of his 
law. And, 

Fourthly, As it furniſhes us with better motives 
to patience and content under the evils and afflic- 
tions of this life. 


Now theſe are the greateſt advantages that any 
religion can have---to give men right apprehenſi- 
ons of God- a perfect rule of good life--- prevail- 
ing arguments to perſuade them to embrace ſuch a 
lite---and patience to bear the afflictions they may 
meet with in the courſe of it. | 
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I. The chriſtian religion more clearly reveals to 
us the na: ure of God than any other religion ever 
did. It gives him a more perfect, and a more 
lovely character: A more perfect, in repreſenting 
God to us as a pute ſpirit, and that he is to be 
worſhipped in ſuch a manner as is moſt ſuitable to 
his ſpititual nature; © God is a ſpirit, (ſays our 
* Saviour) and they that worſhip him muſt wor- 
t ſhip him in ſpirit and in truth: A more lovely, 
in that there are no where ſo plain and full decla- 
rations of his mercy and love to the ſons of men 
as are made in the goſpel, The heathens did ge- 
nerally dread God, and look upon him as fierce, - 
cruel, and revengeful ; and therefore endeavoured 
to appeaſe him by the horrid and barbarous ſacri- 
fices of men, and of their own children: In the 
Old Teſtament he is uſually ſtiled “ the Lord of 
* hoſts, the great and the terrible God:“ But in 
the New Teſtament he is repreſented to us as © the 
e father of mercies, the God of all conſolations, 
© the God of all patience, the God of love and 
e peace; nay, he is ſaid to be love itſelf, and to 
dwell in love. 

II. The chriſtian religion has given us a more 
certain and perfect law for the government of our 
lives. It has made our duty more plain and cer- 
tain in many inſtances than either the philoſophy 
of the heathens, or the precepts of Moſes had done. 
It commands univerſal love and kindneſs and good- 
will among men, a readineſs to forgive our great- 
eſt enemies, to do good to them that hate us, to 
bleſs them that curſe us, and to pray for them tliat 
deſpitefully uſe and perſecute us; and it preſſes all 
this more vehemently, and forbids malice, revenge, 

and 
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and contention more ſtrictly, than any other reli- 
gion ever did before. 

And as chriſtianity has given us a more certain, 
ſo likewiſe a more perfect law for the government 
of our lives. All the precepts of it are reaſonable 
and wiſe, requiring ſuch duties of us as are ſuit- 
able to the reaſon of mankind ; ſuch as have their 
foundation in the nature of God, and are an imi- 
tation of the divine excellencies ; ſuch as tend to 
the perfection of human nature, and to raiſe the 
minds of men to the higheſt pitch of goodneſs and 
virtue. The laws of our religion tend to the uni- 
verſal happineſs of mankind; they command no- 
thing but what is reaſonable and uſeful; they omit 
nothing that may contribute to the glory of God, 
or the welfare of men; nor do they reſtrain us in 
any thing but what is contrary either to the regu- 
lar inclinations of nature, or to our reaſon and true 
intereſt; and they forbid nothing but what is baſe 
and unworthy, a reproach to our underſtandings, 
and what tends either to our own private harm, or 
to publick diſorder and confuſion. 

And that this is the tenour of the Jaws of the 
goſpel will appear from our Saviour's ſermons and 
diſcourſes ; particularly that upon the mount ; 
wherein he charges his diſciples and followers to 
be humble, meek, righteous, merciful, pure, peace- 
able, patient under ſufferings and perſecutions, good 
and kind to all, even to thoſe that are evil and in- 
jurious to us, and to endeavour to excel in all goods 
neſs and virtue. This will likewiſe appear from 
the writings of the holy Apoſtles. St. Paul repre- 
ſents the defign of the chriſtian doctrine in a very 
lew words, but of admirable ſenſe and weight, 
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(a) The grace of God that bringeth ſalvation 
** hath appeared to all men, teaching us, that de- 
* nying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, we ſhould 
* live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this pre- 
* ſent world.” The ſame Apoſtle makes this the 
main condition of the covenant of. the goſpel on 
our part, (Let every one that names the name 
ot Chriſt depart from iniquity. “ St. James de- 
ſcribes the chriſtian doctrine {which he calls the 
wiſdom that is from above) by theſe characters, 
(c) © It is firſt. pure, then peaceable, gentle, and 
«, eaſy to be intreated, full of mercy and good 


e fruits, without partiality, and without hypoc 
« ſy.” St. Peter calls the goſpel, (4) © the know- 


e ledge of him that hath called us to glory; and 
virtue, whereby (faith he) are given unto us 


* exceeding great and precious promiſes, that by 


* theſe you might be partakers of a divine nature, 


having ef 
* world through luſt ;” and upon this conſidera- 
tion he exhorts them * to give all diligence, to add 
* to their faith” the ſeveral virtues of a good lite, 
without which, he tells them, they are barren 
and unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
* Jeſus Chriſt,” I will conclude with that full 
and comprehenſive paſſage of St. Paul to the Phi- 
lippians, (e) Whatſoever things are true, what» 
* ſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever things are 
« enſt, whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever 
* things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good 
& report, if there be any virtue, it there be any 
* praiſe, think on theſe things.” 


d the corruption that is in the 
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But the perfection and reaſonableneſs of the laws 
of chriſtianity will moſt evidently appear by taking 
a brief ſurvey of them. And they may be all re- 
ferred to theſe two general heads; 1. Such as tend 
to the perfection of human nature, and to make 
men ſingly and perſonally good; and 2. Such as 
tend to the peace and happineſs of Society. 

And, Firſt, for thoſe which tend to the per- 
fection of human nature, and to make men ſingly. 
and perſonally good. The precepts of this kind 
may likewiſe be divided into two ſorts; 1. Such 
as enjoin piety towards God ; and 2. Such as re- 
quire the good government of ourſelves, with re- 
ſpe& to the enjoyments and pleaſures of this life. 

1. Such precepts as enjoin piety towards God. 
The fum of natural religion as it refers more im- 
mediately to God, is this, that we ſhould inward- 
ly reverence and love him, and that we ſhould ex- 
preſs that love by outward worſhip ; that we ſhould 
teſtify our dependence upon him, and our confi- 
dence of his goodneſs, by conſtant prayers and ſup- 
plications to him for mercy and help for ourſelves 
and others ; that we ſhould acknowledge our obli- 
gations to him for the many favours and benefits 
which every day and every minute we receive from 
him, by continual praifes and thankſgivings. And 
that, on the contrary, we ſhould not entertain any 
unworthy thoughts of God, nor give that honour 
and reverence which is due to him to any other ; 
that we ſhould not worſhip him in any manner 
that is either unſuitable to the perfection of his na- 
ture, or contrary to his revealed will ; that we 
ſhould carefully avoid the profane and irreverent 
uſe of his holy name, by curſing, or cuſtomary 
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ſwearing ; and beware of the contempt or neglect 
of his worſhip. This is the ſum of the firſt part 
of natural religion, and all the duties of chriſtia- 
nity which reſpe& God, are no other than what 
every man's natural reaſon thus prompts him to 
perform, the two ſacraments excepted, (which are 
of great uſe and ſignificancy in the church) and 
praying to the Father in the name and by the me- 
diation of Jeſus Chriſt. 

2. To conſider the precepts of our religion which 
require the good government of ourſelves in reſ 
to the pleaſures and enjoyments of this life. Chri- 
ſtianity commands whatſoever things are pure and 
chaſte, all manner of ſobriety, temperance and mo- 
deration, in reference to our appetites and paſſions; 
requiring that we (a) ** ſhould not walk after the 
© fleſh, but after the ſpirit ;*” that we ſhould 
(6) © cleanſe ourſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh 


and ſpirit; that we ſhould (c) be holy in all 


© manner of converſation :” And it forbids what- 
ever is unnatural, unreaſonable, and unhealthful in 
the uſe of pleaſures, and of any of God's creatures. 


St, John diftributes the luſts and irregular appetites 
of men into three kinds, (d) the luſt of the fleth, 


* the luſt of the eyes, and the pride of life; an- 


{werable to the three forts of tempting objects that 
are in the world, pleaſures, riches, and honours ; 
and chriſtianity ſtrictly forbids all theſe : (e) Take 
*© heed and beware of covetouſneſs (ſays our Savi- 
* our, 'and he adds this excellent reaſon) for a 
* man's life conſiſteth not in the abundance of the 
<« things which he poſſeſſeth. Pride, ambition, 

a) Rom. viii. 1. r. vii. 1. et. i. 15. 
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and vain- glory, are forbidden by it: Humility, mo- 
deſty, and condeſcenſion, commanded : (a) Learn 
e of me, (lays Chriſt,) for I am meek and lowly 
« jn ſpirit ;-=- (6) Mind not high things, but con- 
e deſcend to them that are of low deegree ;- 
t (c) Let nothing be done through vain-glory, but 
ein lowlineſs of mind let each eſteem other better 
© than themfelves.” With reference to ſenſual 
pleaſures - we are enjoined (d) © to take heed leſt 
de we be overcharged with ſurfeiting and drunken- 
© neſs”--- we are commanded (e) © to walk de- 
te cently, as in the day, not in rioting and drunken- 
« neſs, not in chambering and wantonneſs--- (/ to 
e abſtain from fleſhly luſts which war againſt the 
© foul,” Now all theſe precepts not only tend to 
beget in us ſuch virtues and diſpoſitions as are rea- 
ſonable and ſuitable to our nature, and every way 
for our temporal convenience and advantage ; but 
ſuch alſo as diſpoſe us to piety and religion, by pu- 
rifying our ſouls from the droſs and filth of ſenſual 
delights, For covetouſneſs debaſes a man's ſpirit ; 
intemperance and luſt cloud his underſtanding, and 
indiſpoſe it for the contemplation of things ſpiritual 
and divine. Thus you ſee how the precepts of 
chriſtianity tend to the perfection of human nature, 
conſidering men ſingly and perſonally, 

Secondly, The other ſort of precepts of the chri- 
ſtian religion, are fuch as tend to the peace and 
happineſs of human ſociety. And the reaſon of 
mankind can deviſe nothing more proper to this end 
than the laws of chriſtianity are; for they com- 
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ca) The grace of God that bringeth ſalvation 
* hath appeared to all men, teaching us, that de- 
* nying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, we ſhould 
* live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this pie- 
* ſent world. The ſame Apoſtle makes this the 
main condition of the covenant of the goſpel on 
our part, (Let every one that names the name 
*« of Chriſt depart from iniquity.. St. James de- 
ſcribes the chriſtian doctrine (which he calls the 

wiſdom. that is from above): by theſe characters, 
(c) © It is firſt pure, then peactable, gentle, and 
* eaſy to be intreated, full oſ mercy and good 
<- fruits, without partiality, and without hypocri- . 
« fy.” St. Peter calls the goſpel; (4) the know 
< ledge of him that hath called us to glory; and 
virtue, whereby (faith he} are given unto; us 
*. exceeding! great and precious promiſes, that by 
theſe you might be partakers of a divine nature, 
having eſcaped the corruption that is in the 
*©-world through luſt ;” and upon this conſideta- 
tion he exhorts them ** to give all diligence, to add 
to their faith” the ſeveral virtues of a good life, 
without which, he tells them, they are barren 
** and unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
* Jeſus Chriſt,” IT will conclude with that full 
and comprehenſive paſſage of St. Paul to the Phi- 
lippians, (e) * Whatſoever things are true, what» 
* ſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever things are 
* enft, whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever 
things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good 
& report, if there be any virtue, it there be any 
_ ©+ praiſe, think on theſe things.” 
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But the perfection and reaſonableneſs of the laws 
of chriſtianity will moſt evidently appear by taking 
a brief ſurvey of them. And they may be all re- 
ferred to theſe two general heads; 1. Such as tend 
to the perfection of human nature, and to make 
men ſingly and perſonally good; and 2. Such as 
tend to the peace and happineſs of Society. 
And, Firſt, for thoſe which tend to the per- 
fection of human nature, and to make men ſingly 
and perſonally good. The precepts of this kind 
may likewiſe be divided into two ſorts; 1. Such 
as enjoin piety towards God; and 2. Such as re- 
quire the good government of ourſelves, with re- 
ſpect to the enjoyments and pleaſures of this life. 

1. Such precepts as enjoin piety towards God. 
The fum of natural religion as it refers more im- 
mediately to God, is this, that we ſhould inward- 
ly reverence and love him, and that we ſhould ex- 
preſs that love by outward worſhip ; that we ſhould 
teſtify our dependence upon him, and our confi- 
dence of his goodneſs, by conſtant prayers and ſup- 
plications to him for mercy and help for ourſelves 
and others ; that we ſhould acknowledge our obli- 
gations to him for the many favours and benefits 
which every day and every minute we receive from 
him, by continual praifes and thankſgivings. And 
that, on the contrary, we ſhould not entertain any 
unworthy thoughts of God, nor give that honour. 
and reverence which is due to him to any other; 
that we ſhould not worſhip him in any manner 
that is either unſuitable to the perfection of his na- 
ture, or con to his revealed will; that we 
ſhould carefully avoid the profane and irreverent 
uſe of his holy name, by curſing, or cuſtomary 
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ſwearing ; and beware of the contempt or neglect 
of his worſhip. This is the ſum of the firſt part 
of natural religion, and all the duties of chriſtia- 
nity which reſpe& God, are no other than what 
every man's natural reaſon thus prompts him to 
perform, the two ſacraments excepted, (which are 
of great uſe and fignificancy in the church) and 
praying to the Father in the name and by the me- 
diation of Jeſus Chriſt. 
2. To conſider the precepts of our religion which 
require the good government of ourſelves in reſpect 
to the pleafures and enjoyments of this life. Chri 
ſtianity commands whatſoever things are pure and 
chaſte, all manner of ſobriety, temperance and mo- 
deration, in reference to our appetites and paſſions; 
requiring that we (a) ©* ſhould not walk after the 
& fleſh, but after the ſpirit ;” that we ſhould 
(6) * cleanſe ourſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh 
% and ſpirit; that we ſhould (c) be holy in all 
© manner of converſation :” And it forbids what- 
ever is unnatural, unreaſonable, and unhealtbful in 
the uſe of pleaſures, and of any of God's creatures. 
St. John diftributes the luſts and irregular appetites 
of men into three kinds, (4) © the luſt of the fleſh, 
* the luſt of the eyes, and the pride of life; an- 
{werable to the three forts of tempting objects that 
are in the world, pleaſures, riches, and honours ; 
and chriſtianity ſtrictly forbids all theſe : {e) Take 
© heed and beware of covetouſneſs (ſays our Savi- 
* our, and he adds this excellent reaſon} for a 
* man's life conſiſteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he poſſeſſeth. Pride, ambition, 
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and vain-glory, are forbidden by it: Humility, mo- 
deſty, and condeſcenſion, commanded : (a) © Learn 
* of me, (ſays Chriſt,) for I am meek and lowly 
% in ſpirit ; (6) Mind not high things, but con- 
&« deſcend to them that are of low deegree ;--- 
t (c) Let nothing be done through vain-glory, but 
„in lowlineſs of mind let each eſteem other better 
© than themſelves.” With reference to ſenſual 
pleaſures - we are enjoined (d) ©* to take heed leſt 
« we be overcharged with ſurfeiting and drunken- 
© neſs''--- we are commanded (e) © to walk de- 
e cently, as in the day, not in rioting and drunken- 


e neſs, not in chambering and wantonneſs - (f) to 


abſtain from fleſhly luſts which war againſt the 
© foul,” Now all theſe precepts not only tend to 
beget in us ſuch virtues and diſpoſitions as are rea- 
ſonable and ſuitable to our nature, and every way 
for our temporal convenience and advantage; but 
ſuch alſo as diſpoſe us to piety and religion, by pu- 
rifying our ſouls from the droſs and filth of ſenſual 
delights, For covetouſneſs debaſes a man's ſpirit ; 
intemperance and luſt cloud his underſtanding, and 
indiſpoſe it for the contemplation of things ſpiritual 
and divine, Thus you ſee how the precepts of 
chriſtianity tend to the perfection of human nature, 
conſidering men ſingly and perſonally, 
Secondly, The other ſort of precepts of the chri- 
ſtian religion, are ſuch as tend to the peace and 
happineſs of human ſociety. And the reaſon of 
mankind can deviſe nothing more proper to this end 
than the laws of chriſtianity are; for they com- 
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mand all thoſe virtues that are apt to ſweeten the 
ſpirits and allay the paſſions and animoſities of men; 
they require us to love our neighbour (that is, 
every man in the world, even our greateſt enemies) 
as ourſelves ;”” and for this end among others, was 
the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, the feaſt of 
love, inſtituted, that by commemorating the love of 
our dying Saviour, who laid down his life for his 
enemies, we might be put in mind how we ought 
to love one another. By this law of loving even 
our very enemies, the chriſtian religion diſcovers 
itſelf to be the moſt generous and beſt-natur'd re- 
ligion in the world. In purſuance of this general 
precept we are © to do good to all men, if it be 
«« poſſible, and as much as in us lies to live peace- 
« ably with all men”---* to be kind to one ano- 
de ther,” ready to gratify and oblige---to be tender 
hearted and compaffionate towards thoſe that are in 
want or miſery, and ready to ſupply and relieve 
them; to mourn with thoſe that mourn, and to 
* rejoice with thoſe that rejoice ; to bear one ano- 
© thers burthens, and to forbear one another in 
% love; --- to be eaſily reconciled to them that 
have offended us, and to be ready to forgive, from 
our hearts, the greateſt injuries that can be done 
us, and that without bounds and limits, even, as 
Chriſt exprefles it, to ſeventy times ſeven. | 

The laws of chriſtianity do likewiſe ſecure both 
the private intereſts of men, and the publick peace, 
by enforcing all the diftates of nature concerning 
Juſtice and equity, and our doing to others as we 
would have them to us ; by commanding obedience 
to human laws, and ſubmiſſion to government un- 


. der pain of damnation ; and by forbidding my 
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and oppreſſion, defrauding and over-reaching one 
another, perfidiouſneſs and treachery, breach of 
truſt, oaths, or promiſes, undutifulneſs to ſuperi- 
ors, ſedition and rebellion againſt magiſtracy- and 
authority. And if there be any thing elſe that is 
apt to diſturb the peace of the world, and to alie- 
nate the affections of men from one another, as 
ſowerneſs of diſpoſition, rudeneſs of behaviour, cen- 
ſoriouſneſs, and finiſter interpretation of things, all 
croſs and diſtaſteful humours, and whatever elſe 
may render the converſation of men grievous and 
uneaſy to one another; all theſe are either expreſly, 
or by clear conſequence, forbidden in the New 
Teſtament. 

And now what could any religion do more to- 
wards reforming the diſpoſitions and manners of 
men ? What laws can be deviſed more proper and 
effectual to advance the nature of man to its high- 
elt perfection, to procure the eaſe of mens minds, 
and the peace and happineſs of ſociety, than theſe 
precepts of chriſtianity are ? Several of which, as 
thoſe of loving our enemies, of not revenging 
* injuries, of rendering good for evil,” tho' they 
have been eſteemed reaſonable by ſome of the wiſeſt 
among the heathen, yet by reaſon of the degene- 
racy of the world, and of the obſcurity and un- 
certainty of human reaſon, they never obtained the 
eſtimation and force of natural laws : So that we 
owe to chriſtianity the diſcovery of the moſt cer- 
tain and perfect rule of life that ever the world 
was acquainted with, 

III. The chriſtian religion propoſes the moſt 
powerful arguments to perſuade men to the obe- 
dience of theſe laws, The goſpel offers ſuch con- 
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ſiderations to us, as are fit to work very forcibly 
upon two of the moſt governing paſſions in the 
mind ot man, our hopes and our fears: To encou- 
rage our hopes it gives us the higheſt aſſurance of 
the greateſt and moſt laſting happineſs, in caſe of 
obedience ; and to awaken our fears it threatens 
finners with the moſt dreadful and durable tor- 
ments: (a) © To them who by patient continu- 
„ ance in well-doing ſeek for glory and immorta- 
« lity, it promiſeth eternal life; but unto them 
* that obey not the truth, but obey unrighteouſ- 
© neſs, it threatens indignation and wrath, tribula- 
tion and anguiſh :” And this is what makes the 
t doctrine of the goſpel ſo powerful an inſtrument 
for reforming the world, that it propoſes ſuch glo- 
rious rewards and ſuch terrible puniſhments as no 
religion ever did. And to make the conſideration 
of them-more effectual, it gives us far greater aſ- 
ſurance of the certainty of theſe things than ever 
the world had before. Before the revelation of the 
goſpel the wickedneſs of the heathens was more ex- 
cuſable, becauſe they were in a great meaſure ig- 
norant of the rewards of another life, and had ge- 
nerally but very uncertain and obſcure notions about 
a future ſtate. The reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt 
from the dead hath given the world a full aſſurance 
of another life after this, and of a future judg- 
ment ; for he whom God raiſed from the dead de- 
clared (6) * it was he who was ordained of God 
* to be the judge of quick and dead.” And the 
firm belief of a future judgment, which ſhall render 
to every man according to his deeds, is to a reaſons 


(a) Rom. ii. 7, 8. (5 Ads x. 42. 
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able nature the moſt forcible motive of all other 
to a good life, becauſe it is taken from the conſi- 
deration of the greateſt and moſt laſting happineſs, 
or miſery, that human nature is capable of. So 
that the laws of chriſtianity have the firmeſt ſanc- 
tion of any laws to ſecure our obedience and obſer- 
vance of them ; for what can reſtrain men from 
Gn, if the terrors of the Lord, and the evident 
danger of cternal deſtruction, will not? What en- 
couragement can be given to goodneſs beyond the 
aſſurance of an endleſs happineſs ? 
IV. The chriſtian religion furniſhes us with the 
beſt motives to patience and content under the evils 
and afflictions of this life. The Philoſophers have 
rack'd their wits to find out an adequate ſup 
under afflictions, but all ro no purpoſe. The beſt 
moral argument to patience, in my opinion, 1s the 
advantage of patience itſelf. To bear evils as qui- 
etly as we can will make them lighter and eaſter ; 
but to toſs and fling and to be reitleſs is good for 
nothing but to tret and enrage our pain, to gall our 
ſores, and to make our burthen more uneaſy. But 
chriſtianity ſets before us an example that lies level 
to all mankind, of a man like ourſelves, that had 
a tender ſenſe of the leaſt ſuffering, and yet pati- 
ently endured the greateſt ; (a) ** of Jeſus the au- 
** thor and finiſher of our faith, who for the joy 
© that was ſet before him, endured the croſs, de- 
** ſpiſing the ſhame, and is ſet down at the right 
* hand of the throne of God.“ 

God thought it expedient that the firſt chriſti- 
ans ſhould, by great hardſhips and perſecutions, be 
trained up fer glory; and to encourage them here- 

(a) Heb. i. 28. 
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to, the (a) Captain of our ſalvation was crown- 
<« ed by ſufferings.” Much more ſhould the con- 
ſideration of this pattern arm us with patience a- 


gainſt the common and ordinary calamities of this. 
life ; eſpecially, if we confider his example with, 
this advantage, that tho' his ſufferings were not for 
himſelf, but for us, yet he bore them patiently. 
But the main conſideration is the glory which ſhall 
follow, as the reward of our ſufferings, if they be 
for God and his cauſc ; and, if upon any other in- 
nocent account, as a reward of our patience ; 
(6) „Our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
« ment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and 
e eternal weight of glory.” And who would not 
be content to ſuffer upon terms of ſuch advantage ; 
to paſs thro' many tribulations into the kingdom 
* of God?” and to endure a ſhort affliction for an 
endleſs happineſs ? The aſſurance of a future bleſ- 
ſedneſs is a cordial that will revive our ſpirits more 
in the day of adverſity, than all the wiſe ſayings 
and conſiderations of philoſophy. 

Theſe are the arguments which chriſtianity lays 
before us, and they are firm and ſound at the bot- 
tom, and apt to work upon human nature, as the 
moſt ordinary underſtanding is capable of the force 
of them, In the ſtrength and virtue of this great 
example, and in contemplation of this glorious re- 
ward, with what reſolution and chearfulneſs did 
vaſt numbers of all ſorts of people in the firſt ages 
of chriſtianity, not only men but women, not only 
the ignorant and illiterate but the learned and wiſe, 
encounter all the rage and malice of the world, 
and embrace torments and death ? 


te) Heb, ii. 10, (5) 2 Cor. iv. 17. 
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And now I have as briefly and plainly as I could 
endeavoured to repreſent the excellency of the chri- 
ſtian religion, both in reſpect of the clear diſcove- 
ries which it makes of the nature of God, and of 
the perfection of its laws, and the power of its ar- 
guments to perſuade men to obey and ſuffer the 
will of God; by which you may ſee what the 
proper tendency of this religion is, and what the 
laws of it would make men, if they would but 
live according to them; ſubſtantially religious to- 
wards God; chaſte and temperate; patient under, 
and contented with, the diſpoſitions of God's pro- 
vidence towards them; juſt and honeſt; kind and 
peaccable and good - natured towards all men. In a 
word, the goſpel deſcribes God, in all reſpects, 
ſuch a one as we would wiſh him to be; gives us 
ſuch laws as every reaſonable man would chuſe to 
live by ; and lays down ſuch arguments to perſuade 
us to the obedience of theſe laws, as no man that 
has any tenderneſs for his own intereſt and happi- 
neſs, either in this world or the other, can refuſe 
to be moved withal. 

Who can ſhew any book in the world the doc- 
trines whereof have the ſeal of ſuch miracles, as the 
doctrines of the ſcriptures hath ? a book which 
contains the heads of our duty ſo perfectly, without 
the mixture of any thing that is unreaſonable, or 
any ways unworthy of God ; that abridges us of no 
real pleaſure ; the rules of which, if praiſed, would 
make us more pious and devout, more holy and 
ſober, more juſt and fair in our dealings, better 
triends and better neighbours, better magiſtrates and 
better ſubjects, and better in all relations; if any 


bone can ſhew ſuch a book I will lay aſide the ſcrip- 
ture and adhere to it. And 
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And do we not all profeſs to be of this excellent 
religion and to believe the ſcriptures ? But alas 
who will believe that we are ſo, who looks upon 
the actions, and conſiders the lives of the greateſt 
part of chriſtians ! How groſly and openly do many 
of us contradict the plain precepts of the goſpel, by 
living intemperately, unjuſtly, or profanely ! ** as 
« if the grace of God which brings ſalvation had 
«« never appeared to us!“ as if we had never heard 
of heaven or hell, or believed not one word of 
what the ſcripture ſays concerning them! and as 
if we were in no expectation of the bleſſed hope 
*« and the glorious appearance of the great God, 
* and our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, whom God hath 
_« appointed to judge the world in righteouſneſs ;” 
and who will beſtow mighty rewards upon thoſe 
who faithfully ſerve him, but will come © in fla- 
« ming fire to take vengeance on them that know 
© not God, and that obey not the goſpel of our 
« Lord Jeſus Chriſt!“ 

Let us not then deceive ourſelves by pretending 
to this excellent knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus our 
« Lord,” if we do not frame our lives according 
to it ; for tho' we know theſe things never ſo well, 
yet we are not happy unleſs we do them ; nay, we 
are but the more miſerable for knowing them if we 
do them not: Therefore it concerns all of us to 
conſider ſeriouſly what we believe, and whether 
our belief of the chriſtian religion have its due ef- 
ſect upon our lives; if not, all the precepts, pro- 
miles, and threatnings of the goſpel will riſe up in 
judgment againſt us, and the articles of our ach 
will be ſo many articles of accuſation; and the 


great weight of our charge will be this, That we 
| did 
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did not obey that FF which we profeſſed to 
believe; that we made confeſſion of ks chriſtian 
faith, but lived like heathens. Not to believe the 
chriſtian religion, after ſo great evidence and con- 
firmation as God has given to it, is very unreaſon- 
able; but to believe it to be true, and yet live as 
if it were falſe, is the greateſt contradition that 
can be, He that does not believe chriſtianity 
thinks he has ſome reaſon for withholding his aſ- 
ſent from it; but he that believes it, and yet lives 
contrary to ie, knows that he has no reaſon for 
what he does, and is convinced he ought to do 
otherwiſe ; and accordingly God will deal more 
ſeverely with ſuch perſons. He will pardon a 
thouſand defects in our underſtandings, if they do 
not proceed from groſs negle& ; but the faults of 
our wills have no excuſe. 

Doſt thou believe that the wrath of God 
© is revealed from heaven againſt all ungodlineſs 
© and unrighteouſneſs of men?” and doſt thou 
ſtill allow thyſelf in * ungodlineſs and worldly 
ic luſts?” Art thou convinced that ** without ho- 
* lineſs no man ſhall ſee the Lord ? and doſt thou 
ſtill perfiſt in a wicked courſe ? Art thou fully per- 
ſuaded that no whoremonger, nor adulterer, nor 
* covetous, nor unrighteous perſon ſhall have any 
“ inheritance in the kingdom of God and Chriſt ?” 
and doſt thou, for all that, continue to practiſe 
theſe vices? What canſt thou ſay, man, why it 
ſhould not be to thee according to thy fgirh ? If it 
ſo fall out, that thou art miſerable _ undone for 
ever, thou haſt no reaſon to be ſurpriſed, as if ſome 
unexpected thing had happened to thee : It is but 
with thee juſt as thou believedſt it would be when 
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thou didſt theſe things; for how couldſt thou 
expect that God ſhould accept of thy good belief, 
when thou didſt ſo notoriouſly contradi it by a 
bad life? How couldſt thou look for other but 
that God ſhould condemn thee for doing - thoſe 
things, for which thine own conſcience condemned 
thee all the while thou waſt doing of them? When 
we come into the other world there is no conſide- 
ration that will ſting our conſciences more cruelly 
than this, that we did wickedly when we knew 
to have done better, and choſe to make ourſelves 
miſerable, when we underſtood the way to have . 
been happy. 
To conclude, we chriſtians have certainly the 
beſt and holieſt, the wiſeſt and moſt reaſonable re- 
ligion in the world, but then we are in the worſt. 
condition of all mankind, if the beſt religion in the 
world do not make us good, 


THE END. 
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Let every one that nameth the name of Cbriſ de- 
fart from Iniquity, 2. TIM. ii. 10. 


"E all call ourſelves chriſtians, and would 
be very much offended at any man that 
would deny us this title; but let us not deceive 
ourſelves with an empty and infignificant name : 
If we would be real chriftians, let us make good 
our profeſſion by a ſuitable life and practice; and 
to perſuade us thereto I ſhall do theſe two things : 


Firſt, Shew what obligation the profeſſion of 
chriſtianity lays upon men to live holy lives. 

Secondly, Endeavour to perſuade thoſe who call 
themſelves chriſtians, to anſwer this obligation. ; 


I. What obligation the profeſſion of chriſtianity 
lays upon men to lead holy lives. He that calls 
himſelf a chriſtian profeſſeth to entertain the doc- 
trine of Chriſt, to live in the imitation of his holy 
example, and to have ſolemaly engaged himſelf to 
all this. 

1. He that calls himſelf a chriſtian profeſſes to 
entertain the doctrine of Chriſt ; to believe the 
whole goſpel ; to aſſent to all the articles of the 
chriſtian faith ; to all the precepts, promiſes, and 
5. — threatenings 


- teaches us what we are to believe concerning God 
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| threatenings of the goſpel, Now the great deſign 
of this doctrine is to take men off from fin, and 
to dice and encourage them to a holy life. It 


and Chriſt ; not to entertain our minds, but to 
better our lives ; for every article of our faith is a 
proper argument againſt fin, and a powerful mo- 


tive to obedience. The whole hiſtory of Chriſt's 


* 


appearance in the world; the diſcourſes and actions 
of his life, and the ſufferings of his death; all tend 
to the deſtroying of . fin: So St. John. tells us, 
(a): ** For this purpoſe. was the Son of God mani- 
. ©. feſted, that he might deſtroy the works of the 
devil.“ But this is moſt expreſly declared to us 
by $6, Paul, {b) % The grace of God that bringeth 
< ſalvation hath appeared to all men, teaching us, 
<< that denying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, we 
* ſhould live ſoberly, rightequſly, and godly in this 
<« preſent world; looking for that bleſſed hope, 
«* and the glorious appearing of the Great God and 
our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ; who gave himſelf for 
* us that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
« and purify unto himſelf a peculiar . zea- 
Jous of good works.“ 
The precepts of the goſpel rialy command 
holineſs, and that univerſal ; the purity of our fouls, 
and the chaſtity of our bodies; (c) * to cleanſe 
4 qurſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit ;” 

(4) to abſtain from all kind of evil; to be holy 
e in all manner of converſation.” They require 
us to endeavour after the higheſt degrees of holineſs 
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that are attainable by us in this imperfect tate, 
{a) © to be holy as he that hath called us is holy ;” 
(6b) © to be rerfect as our Father which is in hea- 
«© ven is perfect.“ 

All the promiſes of the goſpel are fo many en- 
couragements to obedience and a holy life; (c. ha- 
<« ving therefore theſe promiſes, let us cleanſe our- 
« ſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, and 

c perfect holineſs in the fear of God.“ We are 
told by St. Peter, that theſe exceeding great and 


| precious promiſes are given to us, that by theſe 


(4) © we might be partakers of a divine nature, 


4 having eſcaped the pollution that is in the world 


* 2 luſt; and that we might give all dili- 

« gence to add to our faith virtue, and to virtue 
4 knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and 
* patience, and brotherly kindneſs, and charity.“ 

And the threatnings of the goſpel are ſo many 
powerful arguments againſt fin ; therefore the apo- 
ſtle calls the {e) ©* goſpel the power of God unto 
*« ſalvation, becauſe therein the wrath of God is 
e revealed from heaven againſt all ungodlineſs and 
«© unrighteouſneſs of men.“ So that if we call 
ourſelves chriſtians we profeſs to embrace the holy 
doctrine of the chriſtian religion, which is perfectly 
oppoſite to all wickedneſs ; to be govern'd by thoſe 
precepts which ſtrictly enjoin holineſs and virtue; 
and to be perſuaded that all the promiſes and threat- 
nings of the goſpel are true, which offer ſuch glo- 
rious rewards to obedience; and threaten diſobedi- 
ence with ſuch dreadful puniſhments. 


a) 1 Pet. i. 15. S M 8. Cor. vii. 1. 
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2. He that calls himſelf a chriſtian profeſſeth 
* to live in the imitation of Chriſt's example, and 
4 to follow his ſteps who did no fin, neither was 
* guile found in his mouth.” The Son of God 
came into the world not only by his doctrine to 
inſtru us in the way to happineſs, and by his 
death to make expiation of fin ; but by his life to 
be an example to us of holineſs and virtue; there- 
fore in ſcripture we find ſeveral titles given him 
which relate to this character, as of a Prince, a Cap- 
tain, a Maſter, and a Guide, Now, if he be our 
pattern, we ſhould endeavour to be like him; “to 
e have the ſame mind that was in Chriſt Jeſus; 
to walk in love, as he alſo hath loved us and given 
© himſelf for us.” We ſhould make it our ſin- 
cere endeavour to pleaſe God and do his will, 
and to © fulfil all righteouſneſs as he did.” Does. 
any man profeſs himſelf a chriſtian, and yet aban- 
don himſelf to intemperance and filthy luſts ? Is 
this like our Saviour? Are we cruel and unmerci- 
ful? Is this like the high-prieſt of our profeſſion ? 
Are we proud and paſſionate, malicious and re- 
vengeful? Is this to be like-minded with Chriſt 
who was meek and lowly of ſpirit, who pray'd for 
his enemies, and offer d up his blood to God on the 
behalf of them that ſhed it? If we call ourſelves 
chriſtians we profeſs to have the life of Chriſt con- 
tinually before us, and to be always correcting and 
reforming our lives by that pattern. | 
3. He that calls himſelf a chriſtian has folemn- 
ly engaged to renounce all fin, and to live a ho- 
« ly life.” By baptiſm we have ſolemnly taken 
upon us the profeſſion of chriſtianity, and engaged lu 


ourſelves to renounce the devil and all his nay 
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and obedicntly to keep God's commandments. An- 
ciently thoſe who were baptiſed put off their gar- 
ments, which ſignified the putting off the body of 
fin; and were immerſed and buried in water to 
repreſent their death to fin; and then roſe again 
out of the water, to ſignify their entrance u 
new life. Aad to theſe cuſtoms the apoſtle alludes 
when he ſays, How ſhall we that are dead to fin 
* live any longer therein; know ye not, that fo 
*© many of us as were baptiſed into Jeſus Chriſt 
« were baptiſed into his death, that like as Chriſt 
« was raiſed up from the dead by the glory of the 


« father, ſo we alſo ſhould walk in newneſs of 


e life.” And this obligation we renew as often 
as we receive the bleſſed ſacrament of Chriſt's body 
and blood ; therefore the cup in the ſacrament is 
called the new covenant in his blood ;” that is, 
this repreſents the ſhedding of Chriſt's blood, by 
which rite the covenant between Gcd and man is 
ratify d. And as by this God confirms his promi- 
ſes to us, ſo we oblige ourſelves to be faithful and 
obedient to him; and if we fin wilfully after we 
«* have received the knowledge of the truth; {that 
is, after we are become chriſtians,) ** we account 
* the blood of the covenant a common thing ;” 
or we make nothing of the ſolemneſt rite that ever 
was uſed in the world for confirmation of any co- 
venant, the ſhedding of the blood of the Son of 
God. That it was always underſtood to be the 
meaning of the Lord's Supper, to renew our cove« 
nant with God, and ſolemnly to confirm our reſo- 
lutions of a holy life, is very plain from the ac- 
count which Pliny gives of the worſhip of the chri- 
ſtians, in a letter to Trajan, the Emperor; in 
| which 
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which he tells him (a)** that they aſſembled early in 
« the morning, before day, to ſing a hymn to 
16 Chriſt, as God; and to bind themſelves by a 
Y ſacrament or oath not to rob or ſteal, ot commit 
* adultery, not to break their word, or falſify 
« their truſt,” 

Some have aflerted, that in the new covenant 
God takes all upon himſelf, and requires. nothing 
but that we ſhould believe and rely upon Chriſt, 
and that it is a diſparagement to the freedom of 
God's grace to think that he expects any thing from 
us: This is an eaſy condition to fools, but the 
hardeſt in the world to a wiſe man, who cannot 
believe that God will beſtow upon him forgiveneſs 
of fins and eternal life, only becauſe he is confident 
that he will do ſo. Chriſt aſſures us that if we 
will not obey his laws he will at the laſt day ſay 
unto ſuch <© depart from me ye workers of ini- 
« quity, I know you not.” 

II. I come now to the ſecond thing propoſed ; 
and that is, to perſuade thoſe who profeſs chriſti- 
anity to anſwer thoſe obligations to a holy lite, 
which their religion lays upon them. And in order 
to this I will urge theſe threee conſiderations : 

Firſt, The indecency of the contrary. 

| Secondly, The great ſcandal of it to our bleſſed 

Saviour, and his holy. religion. 

Thirdly, The infinite danger of it to our own 

ſouls. 

Firſt, Conſider how unbecoming it is for a man 
to live unſuitably to his profeſſion. If we call our- 
ſelves chriſtians, we profeſs to be inſtructed by the 
beſt maſter ; to be the diſciples of the moſt perfect 


(@) Pliny's Epiſt, l. 10, epiſt. 97. 


inſtitution 
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inſtitution that ever was in the world ; to have ems 
braced a religion which contains the moſt exact 
rules for the government of our lives; which lays 
down the plaineſt precepts, ſets before us the beſt 
patterns of a holy life, and offers us the greateſt 
aſſiſtances and encouragements to this purpoſe ; we 
profeſs to be furniſh'd with the beſt arguments to 
EXCite us to holineſs and virtue, to be aw'd with 
the greateſt fears and animated with the beſt hopes 
of any men in the world, 

Now, whoever makes ſuch a profeſſion as this 
obliges himſelf to live anſwerably ; to do nothing 
that will groſly contradict it. Nothing is more ab- 
ſurd than for a man to act contrary to his profeſſi- 
on; to pretend to great matters, and to perform 
nothing of what he pretends to. 

If we profeſs to believe the chriſtian religion, we 
expoſe ourſelves to the ſcorn and contempt of every 
diſcerning man if we do not live up to it. With 
what face can he continue in the practice of any 
known fin, who profeſſes to believe the holy doc- 
trine of the goſpel, which forbids all fin under the 
ſevereſt penalties ? If we did but believe the hiſtory 
of the goſpel, as we do any common credible ſtory, 
and did we but regard the laws of chriſtianity, as 
we do the laws of the land ; were we but per- 
ſuaded that fraud, oppreſſion, lying, perjury, intem- 
perance, . uncleanneſs, covetouſneſs, pride, malice, 
revenge, neglect of God and religion, will bring 
men to hell as certainly as treaſon and felony. will 
bring them under the ſentence of the law; had we 
but the ſame awe and regard for the threatnings 
and promiſes of the goſpel that we have for the 
frowns and ſmiles of — + who are in power; even 
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this would be effectual to keep men from fin: And 
if the goſpel have not this effect upon us, it is an 
argument that we do not believe it. 

It is to no purpoſe to go about to perfuade men 
that we heartily entertain the doctrine of Chriſt, 
(that doctrine which hath all the characters of piety 
and juſtice, of holineſs and virtue upon it ; which 
obligeth men to ©* whatfoever things are true, honeſt, 
*« chaſte, lovely, and of good report”) if we have 
no regard to theſe things in our lives. He that 
would know what a man believes, let him attend 


rather to what he does, than to what he ſays; he 


that leads a wicked life makes a more effectual pro- 
feſſion of infidelity, than he who in words only 
denies the goſpel. It is the hardeſt thing in the 
world to imagine that he believes chriſtianity, who 
by ungodlineſs and worldly luſts denies and renoun- 
ces it. If we profeſs ourfelves chriſtians, it may 
juſtly be expeAed from us that we ſhould live at 
another rate than the heathens did ; that we who 
worſhip a holy and juft God ſhould not allow our- 
ſelves the liberty of fin as thoſe did who worſhip- 
ped ſuch gods as were examples of fin, and patrons 
of their vices, We muſt not walk in uncleanneſs, 
as thoſe did who worſhip'd a luſtful Jupiter and a 
wanton Venus ; nor be intemperate as thoſe were 
who worſhipped a drunken Bacchus. We muft 
not be cruel and unmercitul as thofe were who wor- 
ſhipped a fierce Saturn, nor ſteal as thofe did who 
worſhipped a thieviſh Mercury. | 

When thou art ready to bebafe thyſelf to any 
vile luſt, remember that thou art a chriſtian ; con- 
fider what title thou beareft, by what name thon 
art called, whoſe diſciple thou art; and then ſay 
to 
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to thyſelf, ſhall I allow myſelf in any impiety or 


wickedneſs of life, who pretend to be inſtructed by 
that grace of God, which teaches men to deny un- 
godlineſs and worldly luſts? Shall I cheriſh any fin. 
ful paſſion, who pretend to have mortify'd all theſe, 
and to have put off the old man with his deeds.” 

It is not being gilded over with the outward pro- 
feſſion of chriſtianity that will avail us ; our religion 
muſt inwardly change and transform us. What 
the apoſtle ſays concerning circumciſion, we may 
apply to them that are baptiſed, and make an out- 
ward profeſſion of chriſtianity, (a) © Baptiſm ve- 
tt rily profiteth if we obey the goſpel ; but if we 
« walk contrary to the precepts of it, our baptiſm 
* is no baptiſm, and our chriſtianity is heathen- 
« iſm:“ If by our lives and actions we contradict 
that religion which we profeſs, we by this very 
thing prove ourſelves to be counterfeits and hypo- 
crites ; and that we have only taken up our religion 
for a faſhion, and received it according to cuſtom ; 
we were born in a country where it was reverenced, 
and therefore we are of it ; and the reaſon why we 
are Chriſtians rather than Jews, or Turks, or Hea- 
thens is, becauſe the chriſtian religion had the for- 
tune to come firſt in our way, aud to beſpeak us 
at our entrance into the world. 

Are we not aſhamed to take up a profeſſion upon 
ſuch flight grounds, and to wear about us ſuch an 
empty title? It ſhould make our blood to riſe in 
our faces to conſider what a difference there is be- 
tween our religion and our lives. It may juſtly be 
expected that fo perfect an inſtitution as the goſpel 
is, which the Son of God came from heaven to 
(@) Rom. ii. 25. | 

2 propagate, 
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propagate, ſhould make men more ſttictly holy and 
virtuous, and ſet the profeſſors of it at a greater 
diſtance from all impurity and vice than ever any 
inſtitution in the world did. If a man profeſs any 
other art or calling, it is expected he ſhould be 


| ſkilled in it, and excel thoſe who do not pretend to 


it, It is the greateſt diſparagement to a phyſician 
to ſay of him, that he is in other reſpects an ex- 
cellent man, only he has no great ſkill in diſeaſes, 
and the merhods of cure ; becauſe this is his pro- 
feſſion: He might be pardoned for other defects, 
but the proper ſkill of his art may juſtly be ex- 
wg from him. So for a chriſtian : To ſay of 
um the worſt thing in him is his life; he is very 

right in his opinions, but he is an illnatured man, 
one of very violent paſſions, he will be frequently 
drunk, he makes no conſcience of his dealings, he 
is very uncharitable to all that differ from him; 
this man is faulty in his proſeſſion; he is defeQtive 
in that which ſhould be his excellency; he may 
have right opinious in religion; but when all is 
done there is no ſuch error and hereſy, nothing ſo 
fundamentally oppoſite to religion, as a wicked life: 


A chriſtian does not pretend to have a better wit, 


cr a more piercing underſtanding than a Turk or 
Heathen ; but he profeſſeth to live better than they; 
to be more chaſte, temperate, juſt, charitable, meek, 
gentle, loving, and peaceable, than other men; if 
he fail in this, where is the art the man boaſts of ? 
To what purpoſe is all this noiſe and ſtir about the 
goſpel, and the holy doctrine of Chriſt? If any 
man profeſs himſelt a chriſtian, and do not live 
better than others, he is a mere pretender in reli- 
gion, a bungler in his own art, and unſkilled in 
his proper profeflion, Secondly, 
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Secondly, Conſider how great a Scandal this mult 
be to our blefſed Saviour and his holy religion. 
The chriſtian religion hath undergone many , ow 
cenſures for the miſcarriages of the profeſſors of it; 
the impieties and vices of thoſe who call themſelves 
chriſtians have capſed many ſharp reflections upon 
chriſtianity, 

If a man defigned to do the greateſt ſpite to re- 
ligion, he could not take a more effectual courſe 
to diſparage it than by a lewd and debauch'd life; 
for this will ſtill be an objection in the minds of 
thoſe who are ſtrangers and enemies to chriſtianity. 
May not a heathen juſtly fay to us, you do not be- 
lieve your religion yourſelves ; if you did you 
would live according to it, If the goſpel were ſo 
excellent an inſtitution as it is reported to be, ſure- 
ly we ſhould ſee better effects of it in the lives of 
thoſe who profeſs it ; for if there were neither a 
heaven to be hoped for, nor a hell to be feared 
after this life, how could many chriſtians live worſe 
than they do! 

This confideration ought greatly to affect us; I 
am ſure the Apoſtle ſpeaks of it with great earneſt- 
neſs; (a) © Many walk of whom I have told you 
8 often, and now tell you even weeping, that they 
e are enemies of the croſs of Chriſt, whoſe end is 
" deſtruction, whoſe God is their belly, whoſe 
* glory is in their ſhame, who mind earthly things.“ 
A Jew or Turk is not 10 great an enemy to chri- 
ſtianity, as a lewd and vicious Chriſtian ; therefore 
let me beſeech chriſtians, as they tender the ho- 
nour of their Saviour, and the credit of their reli- 
gion, that they would conform their lives to the 

BL NO (a) Phil. iii. 18, | 
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koly precepts of it, It were really better, upon 
ſome accounts, that they who are reſolved to con- 
tinue in a vicious courſe ſhould abandon their pro- 
feſſion, than keep on a vizard, which ſerves to no 
other purpoſe but to ſcare others from religion. 
Thirdly, Let us conſider the danger we expoſe 
ourſelves to by not living anſwerably to our reli- 
gion. And this, I hope, may prevail upon ſuch 
as are not moved by the former conſiderations. 
Hy pocrites are inſtanced in ſcripture as a ſort of 
ſinners that ſhall have the ſharpeſt torments. When 
out Saviour would ſet forth the great ſeverity of the 


Lord towards the evil ſervant, he expreſſed it thus; 
(a) © He ſhall cut him aſunder, and appoint him 


c his portion among hypocrites ;” ſo that the pu- 
niſhment of hypocrites ſeems to be made the ſtand- 
ard of the higheſt puniſhment, Thou profeſleſt to 
believe in Chriſt, and to hope in him for ſalvation, 
but in the mean time thou liveſt a wicked and un- 
holy life; thou doſt not believe but preſume on 
him; and wilt find at the great day that this thy 
confidence will be thy confuſion. And he whom 
thou hopeſt will be thy Advocate and Saviour will 
prove thy Accuſer and thy Judge. What our Savi- 
our ſays to the Jews, (5) “ there is one that accuſeth 
* you, even Moſes in whom ye truſt,” may very 
well be applied to falſe chriſtians ; there is one that 
accuſeth you, and will condema you, even Jeſus 
* in whom you truſt.” 

The profeſſion of chriſtianity will be ſo far from 
ſecuring us from hell, that it will ſink us the deeper 
into it, Many are apt to pity the poor heathen 
Who never heard of the name of Chriſt, and ſadly 
(a) Matt. Xxr. 51. (5) John v. 45. 
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to condole their caſe ; but, as our Saviour ſaid upon 
another occaſion, © Weep not for them, weep for 
* yourſelves :”” There is no ſuch miſerable perſon 
in the world as a degenerate chriſtian, becauſe he 
falls into the greateft mifery from the greateſt op- 
portunities of being happy. Doſt thou lament the 
condition of the moſt virtuous among the pagans, 
and doubt what ſhall become of them at the day of 
judgment ? and canſt thou who art an impious and 
profane chriſtian think that thou ſhalt eſcape the 
damnation of hell ? Doſt thou believe that the mo- 
ral heathen ſhall be caſt out? and canſt thou who 
haſt led a wicked life under the profeſſion of chri- 
ſtianity have the impudence to hope that thou ſhalt 
fit down with Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of God? No, thoſe fins which are com- 
mitted by chriftians under the enjoyment of the 
goſpel, are of deeper dye, and cloathed with blacker 
aggravations, than the fins of heathens are capable 
of, A pagan may live without God in the world, 
and be unjuſt towards men, at a cheaper rate than 
thou who art a chriſtian, Better it had been thou 
hadft never known one ſyllable of the goſpel, ne- 
ver heard of the name of Chriſt, than that having 
taken it upon thee thou ſhouldſt not depart from 
iniquity, Happy had it been for thee that thou 
hadſt been born a Few, a Turk, or a poor Indian, 
rather than that being bred among chriſtians, and 
profeſſing thyſelf of that number, thou ſhouldſt 
lead a vicious and unholy life. 

I have infiſted the longer upon theſe arguments 
that I might, if poſſible, awaken men to a ſerious 
conſideration of their lives, and perſuade them to a 
real reformation of them ; that I may oblige all 

e | thoſe 


' godly in this preſent world ; looking for that bleſſed 
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thoſe who call themſelves chriſtians to live up to 
the eſſential and fundamental laws of our religion; 
to love God and our neighbour, and to do to others 
as we would have them to do to us; to mortify 
our luſts, and ſubdue our paſſions, and fincerely 
endeavour to grow in every grace and virtue, 
te and to abound in all the fruits of righteouſneſs, 
«« which are by Jews Chriſt to the praiſe and glory 
« of God.” 

This indeed would become our profeſſion, and 
be honourable to our religion; and would remove 
one of the greateſt obſtacles to the progreſs of the 
goſpel ; for how can we expect that the doctrine 
of God our Saviour ſhould gain any conſiderable 
ground, ſo long as by the unworthy lives of fo 
many chriſtians, tis repreſented to the world at fo 
great a diſadvantage | If ever we would have chri- 
ſtianity effectually recommended, it muſt be by 
the hits and unblameable lives of thoſe who make 
profeſſion of it. Then, indeed, it would look with 
ſo lovely a countenance as to invite many to it, and 
carry ſo much majeſty and authority in it, as to 
command reverence from its greateſt enemies, and 
make men to acknowledge that God is in us of a 
truth, and to glorify our Father which is in heaven. 

The good God grant that as we have taken upon us 
the profeſſion of chriſtianity, ſo we may be careful ſo 
to live that we may adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things ; that the grace of God which 
bringeth ſalvation may teach us to deny ungodlineſs 
and St luſls, and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and 


hope, and the glorious appearing of the great God 
and our Saviour Feſus Chriſt, To whom, &c. 


THE END. 
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The diſtinguiſhing Character of a good and bad 
Man. | 


By Abp. TILLOTSON, 


— — 


In this the Children of God are manifeſt, and the 
Children of the Devil : Whoſoever doth not Righ- 
teou ne ſa is not of God, 1 Jon iii. 10. 


ROM theſe words I ſhall endeavour, by God's 
aſſiſtance, to lay men open to themſelves ; in 
order to which, | 


I. I ſhall conſider the mark of difference be- 
tween a good and bad man, which is here laid 
down; © whoſoever doth not righteouſneſs is not 


&« of God,” 


II. I ſhall ſhew that by this mark every man 
may, with due care, come to the knowledge of 
his ſpiritual condition: ** By this the children of 
c God are manifeſt, and the children of the devil.“ 


III. I ſhall enquire whence it comes to paſs that, 
notwithſtanding this, ſo many perſons are at grear 
uncertainty concerning their condition, 


I. I ſhall confider the mark of difference be- 
tween a good and bad man, which is in the text, 
* whoſoever doth not righteouſneſs is not of God; 
which implies likewiſe, on the contrary, that 
* whoſoever doth 8 is of God.. Now, 

6. | in 
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in the ſtrict ſenſe of this phraſe, he only who lives 
in all the commandments of God blameleſs can be 
be ſaid © to do righteouſneſs : ” But in this ſenſe 
« there is none that doth righteouſneſs, no not 
*« one; and conſequently none can be the chil- 
dren of God: But the text ſuppoſes ſome to be ſo; 
and therefore, by doing righteouſneſs, the apoſtle 
muſt be underſtood to mean ſomething that is ſhort 
of perfect and unfinning obedience. So that the 
queſtion is, what doing of righteouſneſs is ſuffici- 
cient to denote a man a child of God ? 

Tis not my defign, (it being perhaps impoſſi- 5 
ble,) nicely to determine this queſtion ; and if it 
could be done, it would be of no great uſe; for I 
take it to be no part of my buſineſs to tell men 
how oy Ai faults they may have, and how little 
goodneſs, and yet be the children of God ; but. 
rather to aq them what ot holineſs 
are neceflary to give them a clear and comfortable 
evidence of their good eſtate towards God, and 
then to perſaade them, in order to their peace and 
aſſurance, to endeavour after ſuch To do 
this, T ſhall briefly confider who they are that in 
the apoſile s ſenſe may be ſaid to be 2 of righ- 
teouſneſ, or not doers of it. 

In the firſt place, I ſhall enquire who they are 
that may be faid not to do righteouſneſs.” 

1. They that live in the praQtice of great and 
known fins, as injuſtice, intemperance, filthy and 
ſenſual wfts; profane negle& and contempt of God 
and religion; fo that, by the whole courſe of their 
actions, "ir is plain «« there is no 1280 of God be- 
" * fore their — & 


2. They 
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-2, They who live in the habitual practice of any 
one known fin, or in the neglect of any conſidera- 
ble part of their known duty : For any vicious 
habit puts a man into an evil ſtate. 

3. They who are guilty of the ſingle act of 4 A 
heinous and notorious crime ; as a deliberate 
act of blaſphemy, of murder, perjury, fraud, or 
oppreſſion,” or of any other crime of the like enor- 
mity : For tho' ordinarily one ſingle act of fin does 
not denote a man bad, when the fri courſe of 
his life is contrary ; yet the ſingle acts of ſome fins 
ate fo crying and heinous, that they are juſtly 
eſteem'd of equal malignity with vicious habits of 
an inferior kind; becauſe they almoſt neceſſatily 
ſuppoſe a great depravation of mind, and a mon- 
ſtrous alienation from God, in the perſon who de- 
liberately commits them. And they who are guilty 
in any of theſe three degrees now mention'd are moſt 
certainly not doers of righteouſneſs,” and conſe- 
quently it is manifeſt they are not the © children 
« of God.“ 

In the ſecond place, I ſhall enquire who they 
are that in the apoſtle's ſenſe may be ſaid to do 
' righteouſneſs. Such, in ſhort, are they who in the 
general courſe of their lives keep the command- 
ments of God: And thus the ſcripture generally 
expreſſes it, by © keeping the commandments of 
“ God, by obedience to the goſpel of Chriſt, by 
« being holy in all manner of converſation, by ab- 
* Ttaining from all kind of evil, by cleanfing our- 
« ſelves from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, and by 
e practiſing holineſs in the fear of God,” All 
which expreſſions imply theſe two things; That 
the tenor of our lives and actions be agreeable to 
M 2 the 
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« the * of God 1 and that F actions be 
*, done with a ſincere and upright mind, out of 
regard to God and another world, and not for low 
and temporal ends. Some have deſcribed a perſon 
as righteous by a ſincere deſite or reſolution of obe- 
dience. But a deſire may be ſincere. while it laſts, 
and yet vaniſh before it comes to any real effect; 


and it is of very dangerous conſequence to the ſouls 


of men to ſuppoſe that a deſire of grace is grace, 
and a deſire of obedience is obedience. God never 
accepts the deſire for the deed, but where there is 
no poſſibility of doing the thing defired ; for if 


there: be, and the. thing is not done, the defire in 


that caſe cannot be accepted as if the thing were 
done. For inſtance, if a man give alms according 
to his ability, and would give more if he were able, 
in this caſe the defire is accepted for the deed. Of 
this caſe, and no other it is, that the apoſtle ſpeaks, 
2 Cor. viii. 12, © If there 'be firſt a willing mind 
« it is accepted according to that a man hath and 
«* not according to that he hath not.“ But it is a 
great miſtake to affirm from this text that God, in 
all caſes, accepts the will for the deed. Many 


perſons, no doubt, often ſincerely reſolve to reform 


their lives, but do not when there. is opportunity, 
und ſuch reſolutions are of no account with God. 
No one believes hunger to be meat, or thirſt drink, 
or a defire to be rich or great to be really the things 
themſelves ; and to ſuppoſe a deſite to be good is 
goodneſs, is equally abſurd. 

II. I {hall endeavour to ſhe that, by the mark 
of difference laid down in my text, every man may, 
with due care, arrive at a certain knowledge of his 
ſpiritual condition: By this the children of God 
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« Whoſoever doth not righteouſneſs is not of God,” 
By which the apoſtle means, that this is a real mark 
of difference betwixt good and bad men, whereby 
they very often manifeſt themſelves to others; e- 
ſpecially when the courſe of their lives is eminently 
pious and | virtuous, or notoriouſly impious and 
wicked. But becauſe it does not ſo much concern 
us curiouſly to enquire into, much leis ſeverely to 
cenſure, the ſtate of other men, I ſhall only conſi- 
der at preſent how far by this mark every man 
may make a certain. judgment of his own good er 
bad condition, 

1. By this mark of difference, as I have ex- 
olain' d it, he that is bad may certainly know him- 
ſelf to be {o, if he does not wilfully deceive and 
delude himſelf. As for thoſe who are vicious in 
the gencral courſe of their lives, or have been 
guilty of ſome heinous fin not yet repented of, 
their caſe is ſo plain, for the moſt part, even to 
themſelves, that they can have no manner of doubt 
about it. Such men ſtand continually condemn'd 
by the ſentence of their own minds ; and whenever 
they reflect upon themſelves (which they do as 
ſeldom as they can) they are a terror to themſeves, 
and are full of amazement, and fearful expectation 
of judgment. Even in this plain caſe many en- 
deavour to deceive themſeves, and would willingly 
reconcile a wicked life with the hopes of heaven, 
2nd have God's favour without amendment of their 
lives. To this end they are willing to confeſs their 
lins, and to undergo any penance that ſhall be im- 
poled upon them, except that which can only do 
them good, namely, real reformation, For * 
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the prieſt hath abſolved them, they would gladly 
believe that God hath forgiven them too. But ſuch 
- perſons, if they are not very inſenſible and ſtupid 
indeed, muſt in their ferious hours be Horribly a: a- 
fraid this will do them no 
Thoſe who are finners of a leſſer rate, and per- 
haps allow themſelves only in one kind of vice, 
have reaſon likewife to conclude themſelves in a bad 
condition; eſpecially if they conſider that he who 
lives in the breach of any one commandment of 
God is guilty of all, becauſe he contemns that au- 
thority which enacted the whole law. And *tis 


ſelves ; as when we frequently commit it ; when we 
ufe no competent care to avoid the temptations to 
it, nor put forth any vigorous endeavours to break 
off from it; or, however, ſtill continue in the prac- 
tice of it. For the cuſtomary practice of any known 
fin is utterly inconſiſtent with fincere reſolutions a- 

ainſt it; there being no greater evidence of the 
inſincerity of reſolutions, than ſtill to 80 on to do 
contrary to them. 

2, By this mark likewiſe they who are ſincere- 
ly good may generally be well aſſured of their good 
condition, and that they are the children of God ;” 
and there are but two things neceſſary to evidence 
this to them; That the general courſe of their 
« actions be agreeable to the laws of God; and 
te that they be ſincere and upright in thoſe actions. 
Both theſe every man may ſufficiently know con- 
cerning himſelf; for if the laws of God be plain, 
and lie open to every underſtanding, then 1s it as 
_ eaſy for every one to know when he obeys God, 
and keeps his commands, as when he obeys the 

commands 


eaſy for us to diſcern the habit of any fin in onr-, 


. : 
commands of his father or his prince, and keeps 


the known laws of the land, 

And a good man may hkewiſe know when he 
obeys God fincerely. Not but that men often de- 
ceive themſelves with an opinion of their own fin- 
cerity ; but if they will deal fairly with themſelves, 
and uſe due care, there are very few caſes, (if any) 
wherein they may not know their own ſineerity in 
any act of obedience to God: For what can a man 
know concerning bimſelf, if not the reality of his 
own intentions ? If any man ſhould in earneſt tell 
me, that he doubted very much whether he had 
that friendſhip for me which he profeſſed, I con- 
feſs I ſhould doubt of it too; becauſe I ſhould cer- 
tainly conclude that he muſt know the ſincerity of 
his own heart. And there is no queſtion but he 
does. Good and holy men in ſcripture every where 
with great confidence appeal to God concerning the 
integrity of their hearts towards him. Job and 
David, Hezekiab and Nehemiah, in the Old Tef- 
tament ; and in the New, St. Paul, for himſelf 
and Timothy, makes this ſolemn profeſſion of theic 
fincerity ; (@) Our rejoicing is this, the teſtimo« 
% ny of our conſcience, that in ſimplicity and god- 
* ly fincerity we have had our converſation in the 
*« world,” To fay the truth, it would not be mo- 
deſty, but impudence, in any man to declare that he 
ſuſpects himſelf of hypocriſy ; the good have al- 
ways abhorred the thoughts of it : Ye have heard 
of the patience of Job, and yet he could not bear 
to have his integrity queſtioned. It was a brave and 
generous ſpeech of his, Till I dye, I will not 
* remove my integrity from me.” 

(a) 2 Cor. i, 12. 


III. Let 


F 
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III. Let us enquire whence it comes to paſs, that 


notwithſtanding this, ſo many perſons are at ſuch 


uncertainty about their ſpiritual condition. To 
clear this, we will conſider three things. . 


Firſt, The grounds of the falſe hopes and confi- 
dence of men really bad concerning their good con- 


dition. I do not now mean the worſt of men, but 


ſuoch as make ſome ſhew and appearance of good- 


neſs, It is very unpleafing to fall under the cen- 


ſure of others, but moſt grievous to be ſelf-con- 


demned ; and therefore *tis no wonder we uſe all 


manner of ſhifts to avoid ſo great an inconvenience. 
--- Some rely upon the profeſſion of the chriſtian 


faith; this is ſo far from being an exemption frem 
a good life, that *tis the moſt ſolemn obligation to 
it. Doſt thou believe the doctrine of the goſpel ? 
Thou of all men art inexcuſable, if thou alloweſt 
thyſelf in ungodlineſs and worldly luſts. - Others 
truſt to their external devotion ; they frequent the 
church, and ſerve God conſtantly ; they pray to 
him and hear his word, and receive the bleſſed ſa- 
crament ; but let us not deceive ourſelves, ** God 
« is not mocked.” All this is ſo far from making 
amends for the impiety of our lives, that on the 
contrary, the impiety of our lives ſpoils all the accep- 
tance of our devotions. He that turneth away his 
« ear from hearing the law (that is, from obeying 
« jt) even his prayer ſhall be an abomination.“-— 
Others, who are ſenſible they are very bad, depend 
very much upon their repentance, eſpecially if they 
ſet ſolemn times apart for it. And there is no 
donbt but that a ſincere repentance will make our 


condition good ; but then no repentance can be 
ſincere but that which produceth a real reformation: 


in 
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in our lives. For we have not repented to pura 
poſe, if we return again to our fins. It is well thow 
art in ſome meaſure ſenſible of thy miſcarriage, but 
thou art never ſafe till thou haſt forſaken thy fins ; 
thy condition towards God is not changed, till thou 
haſt really altered the courſe of thy life. Others 
ſatisfy themſelves with the exerciſe of ſome particu» 
lar virtues ; juſtice, liberality, and charity, And is 
it not a thouſand pities that thy life is not all of a 
piece] that thou ſhouldſt loſe the reward of ſo 
much real goodneſs, out of thy fondneſs to any one 
vice or luſt! that when thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God, for lack of one or two things 
more thou ſhouldſt fall ſhort of it! Haſt thou ever 
heard what the Scripture ſaith, that he who of- 
« fends in one point is a tranſgreſſor of the whole 
* law? To make us good all parts of goodneſs muſt 
concur ; but any one way of wickedneſs is ſuffici- 
ent to denominate us bad. La/ily, Some who are 
very careful of their outward carriage, but yet are 
conſcious of great ſecret faults and vices, when they 
can find no comfort from the teſtimony of their 
own conſciences, are apt to comfort themſelves in 
the good opinion which others have of them. But 
if we know ourſelves to be bad, and our own hearts 
condemn us, it is not the good opinion of others 
that will better our condition, They may have 
reaſon for their charity, and yet thou none for thy 
confidence, Truſt no one concerning thyſelf ra- 
ther than thyſelf, becauſe none can know thee 
ſo well as thou mayeſt know thyſelf. 

Theſe, and ſuch as theſe, are the hopes of the 
hypocrite, which Job elegantly compares to the 
ſpider's web, finely and artificially wrought, but 

6. N miſe- 


— 
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miſerably thin and weak. They are but pleaſant 
dreams and delufions, which whenever we are a- 
wakened to a ſerious conſideration of our condition 
by the appcebenfions of approaching death and judg- 
ment, will preſently vaniſh and diſappear ; ** what 
1 is the hope of the hypocrite, ſays the ſame holy 
man, when God taketh away his foul ?” 

| Secondly ; We will conſider in the next Place the 
cauſeleſs doubts of men really good, concerning 
their bad condition : For as ſome are prone beyond 
all reaſon to delude themfelves with vain hopes, ſo 
others are apt as unreaſonably to torment themſelves 
with groundleſs fears, Of theſe doubts there are- 
feveral occaſions : 

1. Some are afraid that they are reprobated from 
all eternity, and that therefore they cannot be the 
ee children of God.” This is ſo unreaſonable, that 
if it were not a real cauſe of trouble to ſome per- 
ſons, it would not deſerve to be confidered. For 
no man that fincerely endeavours to pleaſe God and 
keep his commandments, hath from Scripture the 
leaſt ground to ſuſpect any ſecret decree of God 
againſt him, that ſhall work his rain, But what- 
ever the decrees of God be concerning the eternal 
ſtate of men, fince they are unknown to us, they 
can certainly be no rule either of our duty or com- 
fort, And no one has reaſon to think himſelf re- 
jected of God either from eternity, or in time, that 
does not find the marks of reprobation in himſelf; 
I mean, an evil heart and life. By this, indeed, 
he may know that he is out ot God's favour for the 
preſent, but he has no reaſon to conclude from 
hence that God hath from all eternity, and tor ever, 
caſt him off, That God calls him to ann 
an 
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and affords him the ſpace and means for it, is a 
much plainer fign that he is willing and ready to 
have mercy on him, than any thing elſe can be that 
he hath utterly caſt him him off; and therefore 
for us to judge of our condition by the decrees of 
God which are hid from us, and not by his word 
which is near us and in our hearts, is as if a Sailor, 
wandering in the wide ſea in a dark night, when 
the heaven is all clouded about him, ſhould yet re- 
ſolve to ſteer his courſe by the ſtars which he can. 
not ſee, and negle& the compaſs which is at hand, 
and would afford him a much more certain di- 
rection. 

This therefore is to be rejected as a zroundlef 
imagination, and which * to trouble no one, 
becauſe no one can know any thing concerning it. 
Moſes hath long ſince very well determin'd this 
doubt; (@) ** ſecret things belong unto the Lord our 
« God; but thoſe things which are revealed belong 
„ unto us, and to our children for ever, that we 
* may do all the words of this Law. 

2. Good men are conſcious of many frailties 
and im ions; and therefore they are afraid of 
their condition: But God conſiders the infirmities 
of our preſent ſtate, and expects no other obedience 
from us, in order to our acceptance with him, but 
what this ſlate of imperfection is capable of; and 
provided our fincere endeavours be to pleaſe him, 
and keep his commandments, the terms of the goſ- 
pel are ſo merciful that our frailties ſhall not be 
imputed to. us, ſo as to make us ceaſe to be the 
children of God.” And though we may be 


6. Deut. xxix 1 29s 
N 2 guilty 
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guilty of many errors which eſcape our obſervation ; 
yet, in this caſe, God will accept of a general re- 
ntance, as he did from David when he made 
that humble confeſſion and prayer to him, (a)? Who 
* can underſtand his errors? Cleanſe thou me from 
te ſecret fins,” I ſpeak not this to hinder any from 
a more particular repentance of all their known 
failings, the more particular the better; but to re- 
move the groundleſs — of men about their 
main ſtate. 

3. Good men are afraid their obedience is not 
ſincere, becauſe it proceeds many times from fear, 
and not always out of pure love to God. To re- 
move this, it is plain from ſcripture that God pro- 
poſes to men ſeveral motives to obedience; ſome 
proper to work upon their fear, as the threatnings 
of puniſhment ; ſome upon their hope, as the pro- 
miles of reward ; others upon their love, as the 
mercies and forgiveneſs of God : From whence it 
is evident he intended they ſhould all work upon 
us; and accordingly the ſcripture inſtances in each: 
Noah moved with fear obey'd God in pre- 
* paring an Ark: Moſes had reſpe& unto the 
** recompence of reward: Mary Magdalen loved 
* much,” It is not neceſſaty to determine juſt 
how much infiuence each of theſe hath upon us; 
*tis well if we be reclaimed by the joint force of all 
e conſiderations which God offers to us. Love 
1s undoubtedly the nobleſt principle of obedience, 
but fear commonly takes the ſureſt hold of us ; and 
in times of violent temptation is perhaps the moſt 
powerful argument to keep even the beſt of men 
wuhin the bounds of their duty. 


(4) Pal. xix. 12. 


4. Another 
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4. Another cauſe of doubting in good Men is, 
from a ſenſe of their imperfe& performance of the 
daties of religion, They have many wandering 
thoughts in prayer and other exerciſes of devotion, 
and cannot keep their minds continually intent on 
what they are about : this we ſhould ſtrive againſt 
as much as we can; but to cure it wholly is impoſ- 
ſible : And therefore no man ought to queſtion his 
ſincerity, becauſe he cannot do that which it is im- 
poſſible for men to do. 

5. Another cauſe of theſe doubts is, that men 
expect more than ordinary aſſurance of their good 
condition ; ſome particular revelation from God, 
and extraordinary impreſſion upon their minds, to 
that purpoſe, which they think the ſcripture means 
by the teſtimony, and ſeal, and earneſt of the ſpirit, 
The meaning of theſe phraſes is that the holy ſpirit, 
which God beſtow'd upon chriſtians in ſo powerful 
and ſenſible a manner, was a ſeal and earneſt of 
their reſurrection to eternal life, according to that 
plain text, Rom. viii. 11. © If the ſpirit of him 
* which raiſed up Jeſus from the dead dwell in you 
*« he that raiſed up Chriſt from the dead ſhall alſo 
t quicken your mortal bodies by his ſpirit that dwell- 
« eth in you.” But then, who they are that have 
the ſpirit of God, is only to be known by the real 
fruits and effects of it. If we be © led by the ſpirit 
* and walk in the ſpirit, and do not fulfill the luſts 
* of the fleſh, then the ſpirit of God dwelleth in us,” 
I can't ſay what peculiar favour God may ſhew to 
ſome, but I know no ſuch thing, nor ever yet met 
with any wiſe and good man that affirmed it of him. 
ſelf; and I fear that in moſt of thoſe who pretend 
to it, *tis either mere fancy or groſs deluſion, 


6, As 
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6. As for the caſe of melancholy, it is not a rea- 
ſonable caſe, and therefore does not fall under any 
certain directions. They who are under the power 
of it are ſeldom fit to take that counſel which alone 
s fit to be given them; and that is, not to believe 
themſelves, concerning themſelves, but to truſt to 
the judgement of others. This cauſe of doubting is 
much to be pitied, but hard to be removed. One 
may happen to ſay ſomething to hit the humour of 
a melancholy man, and ſatisfy him for the pre- 
ſent ; but reaſon muſt ſignify little to thoſe perſons, 
the nature of whoſe diſtemper it is to turn every 


thing that can be ſaid for their comfort, into ob- 


jections againſt themſelves, 
Thirdly, Beſides thoſe who miſtake their condition 


either by preſuming it to be better, or fearing it to be 
worſe than it really is, there are likewiſe others who 
upon good grounds are doubtful of their condition, 
and have reaſon to be afraid of it ; thoſe, I mean, who 
have ſome beginnings of goodneſs, which yet are very 
imperfect. They have pious inclinations and reſolu- 
tions, and have made ſome fair attempts towards good- 
neſs ; they have begun to refrain from fin, and to reſiſt 
the occaſions and temptations of it; but every now 
and then they are maſter'd by their old luſts, and 
carry'd off from their beſt reſolutions ; and perhaps 
upon a little conſideration they repent and recover 
themſelves again, and after a while are again en- 
tangled and overcome. Now the caſe of theſe 
perſons \ is really doubtful ; and the proper direction 
to be given them, is by all means to fortify their 
good reſolutions ; to be more watchful over them- 
zelves, to ſtrive againſt ſin, and tb reſiſt it with all 


their might, And according to their ſucceſs in this 
conflict, 
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conflict, the evidence of their good condition will 
every day become more manifeſt ; for © the path 
« of the juſt is as the ſhining light, which ſhines 
* more and more unto the perfect day.“ 

I ſhall only make two or. three inferences from 
what has been ſaid, and ſo conclude, 

1. From hence we learn the great danger of 
fins of omiſſion, as well as commiſſion ; ©* whoſo- 
« ever doth not righteouſneſs is not of God.” 
The mere neglect of any of the great duties of re- 
ligion, of piety towards God, and of kindneſs and 
charity to men, tho' we be free from the com» 
miſſion of great fins, is enough to caſt us out of 
the favour of God, and to ſhut us for ever out of 
his kingdom; I was hungry, and ye gave me no 
te meat; thirſty, and ye gave me no drink; fick 
“ and in priſon, and ye viſited me not; therefore 
e depart ye curſed,” 

2. "Tis evident, that nothing can be vainer than 
for men to live in any courſe of fin, and yet pre- 
tend to be the children of God, and hope for eter- 
nal life, The children of God will do the works 
of God; and whoever hopes to enjoy him here- 
after, will endeavour to be like him bere, every 
* man that hath this hope in him, purifies him- 
e ſelf, even as he is pure. 

3. You ſce the great mark of a man's good or 
bad condition; . whoſoever doth righteouſneſs is 
* of God, and whoſoever doth not righteouſneſs is 
not of God.“ Here is a plain and ſenſible evi- 
dence, by which every man may know his own 
condition ; and then according as he finds it to be, 
may take comfort in it, or make haſte out of it, 
And we need not aſcend into heaven, nor go down 


into 
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into the deep to ſearch out the ſecret counſels and 
decrees of God; there needs no anxious enquiry 
whether we be of the number of God's elect: If 
we daily mortify our luſts, and grow in goodneſs, 
and take care to add to our faith and knowledge, 
temperance, patience, and charity, and all other 
chriſtian graces and virtues, we certainly take the 
beſt courſe in the world to make our calling and 
tte election ſure.” Without this it is impoſſible 
that we ſhould have any well- grounded affurance 
of our good condition, This one mark of doing 


righteouſneſs, is that, into which all other figns and 


characters given in ſcripture of a good man, are 
finally reſolved ; hereby we know that we know 
„ him, if we keep his commandments : -- This is 
te the love of God, that we keep his command- 
© ments: The righteous Lord loveth righteouſ- 
« neſs, and his countenance ſhall behold the up- 
&© right: Whoſoever is born of God finneth not: 
1 --- AS many as have the ſpirit of God are led by 
« the ſpirit, and by the ſpirit mortify the deeds 
© of the fleſh : --- They that are Chriſt's have cru- 
* cify'd the fleſh with the affections and luſts there- 
* f: Without holineſs no man ſhall ſee the 
Lord; but if we have our fruit unto holineſs, 
*« the end will be everlaſting life.“ So that you 
ſee at laſt the ſcripture brings all to one mark, ho- 
lineſs and obedience to the laws of God, or a vici- 
ous and wicked life: © In this the children of God 
de are manifeſt, and the children of the devil: 
« Whoſoever doth not righteouſneſs is not of 
« God.” 

Let us then deal impartially with ourſelves, and 


bring our lives and actions to this trial; and never 
| be 
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be at reſt till we have made a deliberate judgment, 
whether we be the children of God, or not. 
And if upon a full and fair examination our conſci- 
ences givc us this teſtimony, that by the grace of 
God we have deny'd ungo2lineſs and worldly 
« luſts,” and have © lived ſoberly, righteouſly, and 
« godly in this preſent world,” we may take joy 
and comfort in it; for ** if our hearts condemn us 
* not, then have we confidence towards God.“ 
But if upon the trial of our ways our cafe appears 
clearly to be otherwiſe, or if we have juſt cauſe to 
doubt of it, let us not venture to continue one mo- 
ment longer in ſo uncertain and dangerous a con- 
dition, If we defire to know the way of peace, 
the ſcripture hath ſet it plainly before us: Waſh 
ye, make ye clean, put away the evil of your 
„ doings from before mine eyes, ceaſe to do evil, 
e learn to do well: Let the wicked forſake his way, 


e andthe unrightecus man his thoughts, and let him 


“ return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
* upon him; and to our God, for he will abun- 
*« dantly pardon.” Tho' our caſe be very bad, 
yet it is not deſperate, ** this is a faithful ſaying, 
and worthy of all men to be embraced, that Je- 
e ſus Chriſt came into the world to fave ſinners;“ 
and he is ſtill willing to ſave us if we be but will- 
ing to leave our fins, and to ferve him in holineſs 
and righteouſneſs the remaining part of our lives. 
We may yet be © turned from darkneſs to light, 
** and from the power of Satan unto God: We 
who have ventured ſo long upon the brink of 
ruin, may yet by the infinite mercies of God, 
and by the power of his grace, be reſcued from 

6, 0 the 
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the miſerable ſlavery of the devil and our luſts, 
& into the glorious liberty of the ſons of God.” 

Thus I have endeavoured, with all the plainneſs 
T could, to repreſent every man to himſelf, and to 
let him clearly ſee how the caſe of his ſoul and of 
his eternal happineſs ſtands. And J verily believe, 
that what I have ſaid is the truth of God, to which 
we ought all gladly to render up ourſelves : For 
«« great is truth and mighty above all things ;” ſhe 
is faithful and impartial in her counſels ; and tho” 
ſhe be not always welcome, yet tis always wiſe to 
hearken to her : With her is no accepting of per- 
* ſons, and in her judgment there is no unrighte- 
e ouſneſs.” 
I will conclude all with that excellent advice of 
a heathen Emperor, (a) Make it no longer a 
matter of diſpute what are the marks and figns 
daf a good man, but immediately ſet about it, and 
* endeavour to become ſuch a one,” 


{«) Antoninus. 
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Of the Deceitfulneſs and Danger of Sin. 


a 


By Abp. TIL LO TSO N. 
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Exhort one another daily, while it is called to- day, 


left any of you be harden'd through the deceitſul- 
neſs of fin. HEB, iii. 13. 


ROM theſe words I ſhall endeavour 


I. To repreſent the growing danger of fin, and 
by what ſteps and degrees bad habits inſenſibly gain 
upon men, and harden them in evil courſes. 

II. To exhort men with all carneſtneſs to reſiſt 
the beginnings of ſin; or, if they be already en- 
ter'd upon a wicked courſe, to make haſte out of 
this dangerous ſtate, © leſt any of you be harden» 
« ed through the deceitfulneſs of fin,” 


I. To repreſent the growing danger of fin, and 
by what ſteps and degrees bad habits inſenſibly 
gain upon men, and harden them in an evil courſe, 
All the actions of men, which are not natural, but 
proceed from deliberation and choice, have ſome- 
thing of difficulty in them, when we begin to 
practiſe them; but after we have practiſed them a 
while, they become more eaſy ; and when they 
are eaſy we begin to take pleaſure in them; and 
when they pleaſe us we do them frequently ; and 
by frequency of acts a thing grows into a habit; 
znd a confirm'd habit is a ſecond kind of nature ; 
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and ſo far as any thing is natural, ſo far it is ne- 
ceſſary, and we can hardly do otherwiſe ; nay, we 
do it many times when we do not think of it. 
And this is the natural progreis of all habits. _ 

But as the corrupt nature of man is a rank ſoil, 
the habits of vice are of a quicker growth. Our 
minds have need to be prepared for picty and vir- 
tue; they mutt be cultivated to that end, and or- 
der'd with great care and pains; but vices are 
weeds that grow wild, and ſpring up of themſelves ; 
they need nct to be planted and water'd, tis ſuffi- 


cient if they be neglected and let alone: So that 


vice having this advantage from our nature, it is 
no wonder if occaſion and temptation eaſily draw 
it forth. | Eno TORS 
But that we may take a more diſtin view of 
the progreſs of fin, and by what ſteps vice gains 
upon men, I ſhall mark out ſome of the chief and 
more obſervable gradations of it. | 
1. Men begin with leſſer fins. None are per- 
fectly wicked on the ſudden. There are certain 
rudiments of vice, in which men are firſt enter'd, 
and then they proceed by degrees to greater and 
fouler crimes. For vice hath its infancy and ten- 
der age, and ſeveral ſtates of growth. Men are 
not 1o totally degenerate, but at . firſt they are a- 
ſhamed when they venture upqn a known fin, tho' 
it be but {mall in compariſon ; hence it is that they 
are very ſolicitous to palliate and hide their faults by 
excuſes ; but after they have frequently committed 
them, and they grow tco viſible to be concealed, 
then they will attempt to defend and maintain 
them; and from thence they come to take pleaſure 
in them, and in thoſe that do the ſame things. 5 
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By the frequent commiſſion of theſe leſſer fins, 
men are prepared and diſpoſed for greater ; ſuch as 
lay waſte the conſcience, and offer more violence to 
the light and reaſon of their minds. By degrees a 
finner may grow ſo hardy as to attempt thoſe crimes 
which at firſt he could not have thought of com- 
mitting without horror. Like Hazael, who when 
he was told by the prophet Eliſha what barbarous 
cruelties he ſhould one day be guilty of towards the 
people of Ifrael when he ſhould come to be King 
of Syria, he abominated the very thought and men- 
tion of them; © is thy ſervant a dog that he ſhould 
* do this great thing?” and yet, for all this, we 
know he did it afterwards. *Tis true, indeed, when 
a ſinner is firſt tempted to the commiſſion of a more 
groſs and notorious fin, his conſcience is apt to ſtart 
at it, and he does it with regret; the terrors of his 
own mind and the fears of damnation are very 
troubleſome to bim; but this trouble wears off by 
degrees, and that which was at firſt difficult, by 
_ practice, and long cuſtom, becomes tolera- 
b. 

3. When a man has 22 thus far he begins 
to put off ſhame, one of the greateſt reſtraints from 
ſin that God hath laid upon human nature. And 
when this curb once falls off, there is then but lit- 
tle left to reſtrain and hold us in. 

4. After this, it is poſſible, men may come to 
approve their vices. For if our judgments do not 
command our wills, and reſtrain our luſts, it is 
great odds but in proceſs of time our vicious incli- 
nations will put a falſe biaſs upon our judgments; 
and then it was no wonder if men come to boaſt of 
their fins, and to glory in their vices, when they are 
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half perſuaded that they are generous and commend- 
able qualities, Thus much is certain in experience, 
that ſome men have got ſo perfect a habit of ſome 
ſins, as not to know and take notice many times 
when they commit them. As in the caſe of 
ſwearing, which many have ſo accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to, that without any conſideration they 
of courſe put an oath or two into every ſentence 
that comes from them. And it has been obſerv- 
ed of ſome, that they have told an untruth ſo often, 
and averred it with ſo much confidence, till at laſt, 
forgetting that it was a lye at firſt, they themſelves 
have believed it to be true. 

5. From this pitch of wickedneſs men common- 
ly proceed to draw in others, and to make proſelytes 
to their vices, Now this ſignifies not only a great 
approbation of ſin, but even a fondneſs for it; when 
men are not content to fin upon their own fingle 
accounts, but they muſt turn zealous agents and 
factors for the Devil ; become teachers ot fin, and 
miniſters of unrighteouſneſs, 

And when they are arrived to this height, it is 
natural for them to hate reproof, and to reſiſt the 
means of their recovery ; to quarrel with and de- 
ſpiſe all the remedies that ſhall be offered them, and 
to count thoſe their greateſt enemies who have fo 
much courage and kindneſs as to deal plainly with 
them, and to tell them the truth. And then all the 
wiſe counſels of God's word, and the moſt gentle and 
prudent admonitions in the world, when they are 
tender'd to ſuch perſons, ſerve only to provoke 
their ſcorn or their paſſion, And ſurely that man 
is in a ſad caſe who is ſo diſpoſed that in all pro- 
bability he will turn the meſt effectual my 
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his amendment into the occaſion of new and 
greater fins, | 

But what renders the condition of ſuch perſons 
much more deplorable is, that all this while God 
is withdrawing his grace from them ; and not only 
ſo, but that evil ſpirit,” which the ſcripture tells 
us © works effectually in the children of diſobedi- 
* ence,” does, according as men improve in wick- 


edneſs, get a greater and more eftabliſh'd dominion 


over them. For as they who are reclaimed from 
an evil courſe are ſaid in ſcripture to be *© reſcued 
C out of the ſnare of the devil,“ and to be © turn. 
*« ed from the power of ſatan unto God ;” ſo on 
the other hand the farther men advance in the 
ways of fin, ſo much the farther they depart from 
God, from under the influence of his grace, and 
the care and protection of his providence. 

And thus, by paſſing from one degree of fin: to 
another, the ſinner becomes hardened in his wick- 
edneſs, and inſenfibly ſlides into that ſtate, in which 
without the miraculous grace of God he is like for 
ever to continue, For the mind, after it has been 
accuſtomed to evil, and is once grown old in vice, 
is almoſt as hard to be rectify'd, as it is to recover 
a body bowed down with age to its firſt ſtreight- 
neſs, The (ſcripture ſpeaks of ſome that commit 
* fin with greedineſs, and that drink up iniquity 
as an ox drinketh up water, with a mighty ap- 
petite and thirſt; and when men have brought 
themſelves to this paſs, they are almoſt under a 
fatal neceflity of ſinning on. I do not believe that 
God hath abſolutely predeſtinated any man to ruin; 
but by a long courſe of wilful fin we may in a 


fort predeſtinate ourſelves to it, and chuſe wicked- 
neſ⸗ 
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neſs fo long till we have brought ourſelves under 
all imaginable diſadvantage of contributing any 
thing towards our own recovery; being bound in 
the chains of our own wickedneſs, and held in the 
cords of our ſins; nay, like Sampſon, not only 
bound by thoſe haſts which we have embraced, but 
likewiſe robbed of all our ftrength whereby we 
ſhould break looſe from them. God grant that 
none of us may ever have the woful experience of 
it ; but I am horribly afraid it is too true, that a 
finner may arrive to that confirmed ſtate of impicty 
as almoſt tatally to loſe his liberty to do better: 
„Can the Ethiopian change his ſkin, or the leo- 
e pard his ſpots?” 1s the ſcripture compariſon to 
ſet forth how hard a thing it is, for a man to be 
brought to goodneſs that has been long accuſtomed 
to do evil, He that is thus deeply engaged in a 
bad courſe will ſcarce ever have the reſolution to 
break looſe from it, unleſs he be violently forced 
by ſome ſevere affliction, by a ſharp ſickneſs, by a 
terrible calamity, or by the preſent apprehenſions 
of death, and the terrors of a future judgment, 
Nor will theſe be effeQtual to change ſuch a perſon 
without an extraordinary degree of God's grace ; 
which conſidering the greatneſs and the continuance 
of his provocations, he has very little reaſon to ex- 
pet or hope God ſhould ever beſtow upon him. 
Wretched man! that haſt brought thyſelf into this 
miſerable ſtate, out of which there is but juſt a 
poſſibility left of thy being reſcued ; that haſt ne- 
vieted thy diſeaſe ſo long till it is almoſt too late 
to apply remedies ; that haſt provoked God ſo far, 
and finned to ſuch a prodigious height, that thou 


haſt reaſon almoſt to deſpair both ot his aſſiſtance 
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for thy repentance, and of his mercy for thy par- 
don, I ſpeak not this to diſcourage even the great- 
eſt of ſinners from repentance. Tho! their caſe be 
extremely difficult, yet it is not quite deſperate : 
« For thoſe things which ſeem impoſſible with 
* men, are poſſible with God.“ But I ſpeak it 
on purpoſe to ſtop finners in their courſe, and to 
diſcourages men from going on in fin till they be 
s hardened through the deceitfulneſs of it, and 
have brought themſelves by inſenſible degrees into 
that dangerous and difficult ſtate which I have all 
this while been repreſenting to you. 

IT, I come in the ſecond place to the work of 
exhortation commanded in my text. And here I 
ſhall addreſs myſelf to two forts of perſons : 

I, To perſuade thoſe who are yet innocent of 
great crimes to reſiſt the beginnings of fin, left it 
gain upon them by degrees. Vice may eaſily be 
diſcouraged at firſt : Tis like a flight diſeaſe when 
it is eaſy to be cured, but dangerous if it be neglect- 
ed, The firſt approaches of ſin are uſually very 
modeſt, but if they be not diſcountenanced, it will 
ſoon make bolder attempts. All vice ſtands upon 
a precipice, and every inclination to ſin, every com- 
pliance with temptation, is a going down the hill: 
While we keep our ſtanding we may command 
ourſelves, but it once we put ourſelves into violent 
motion downward, we cannot ſtop when we pleaſe. 
If we give way to preſumptuous fins they will 
quickly get dominion over us. *Tis abſurd for a 
man to think to ſet bounds to himſelf in any thing 
that is bad, to reſolve to fin in number, weight, 
and meaſure, with great temperance and diſcretion, 
and government of himſelf; that he will commit 
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this fin, and then give over ; entertain but this one 
temptation, and after that admit of no more, Our 
corrupt hearts, when once in motion, are like the 
raging ſea, to which we can ſet no bounds, nor ſay 
to it, © hitherto ſhalt thou go and no further,” Sin 
is of a very bewitching nature, and ſtrangely gains 
upon men when they once give way to it, Com- 
plying with a ſmall fin ſtrongly diſpoſes a man 
for a greater. As there is a connection of one vir- 
tue with another, ſo vices are linked together, and 
one fin draws many after it. When the devil 
tempts a man to commit any wickedneſs, he does as 
it were lay a long train of fins, and if the firſt temp- 
tation take, they give fire to one another, Let us 
then reiiſt the beginnings of fin, becauſe then we 
have moſt power, and fin has the leaſt. 

2, To perſuade thoſe who are already engaged 
in a wicked courſe, to make haſte out of this dan- 
gerous ſtate, leſt at laſt they be hardened through 
« the deceitfulneſs of fin,” conſider there is no other 
way to get out of ſuch a ſtate but by repentance ; 
that is, by a real change and reformation of our 
lives ; for herein the nature of true Repentance 
conſiſts, Without this change, all our ſorrow, and 
faſting, and humiliation for fin, will ſignify no- 
thing. There is an excellent paſſage of the ſon of 
Sirach to this purpoſe, ** He that waſheth himſelf 
« after the touching of a dead body, if he touch 
« it again what availeth his waſhing ? So is it with 
* a man that faſteth for his ſins, and goeth again, 
*« and doth the ſame things; who will hear his 
* prayer, or what doth his humbling himſelf pro- 
ce fit him?” There is this plain difference between 


trouble for ſin and repentance ; ſorrow only repos 
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fins paſt, but repentance prevents them for the fu- 
ture: And God therefore requires that we ſhould 
be troubled for our fins, that we may rcſolve to 
leave them, 

And to oblige us to a vigorous and ſpeedy refo- 
lution in this matter, let us confider that we have 
engaged too far already in a bad courſe, and that 
every day our retreat will grow more dangerous and 
difficult; that by delays we make work for a ſad- 
der and longer repentance than that which we now 
ſo ſtudiouſly decline: Let us confider likewiſe that 
our life is concerned in the caſe ; © that except we 
e repent and turn we ſhall die;“ and that the evil 
day may overtake us while we are deliberateing 
whether we ſhould avoid it or not ; that vice is ſo 
far from being mortify'd by age, that by every 
day's continuance in it we increaſe the power of it ; 
and ſo much ſtrength as we add to our diſeaſe, we 
certainly take from ourſelves ; and this is a double 
weakening of us, when we not only loſe our own 
ſtrength, but the enemy gets it and employs it a- 
gainſt us. The deceitfulneſs of fin appears in no- 
thing more than in keeping men off from this ne- 
ceſſary work, and perſuading them to hazard all 
upon the unreaſonable hopes of the mercy of God, 
and the uncertain reſolution of a future repentance. 
Every body here, I believe, is ſatisfy'd that to caſt 
off all to a death-bed repentance, puts things upon 
a mighty hazard ; and they have a great deal of 
of reaſon to be ſo; For alas! how unfit are moſt 
men at ſuch a time for ſo great and ſerious a work, 
when they are unfit for the ſmalleſt matters! And 
how hard is it for any man then to be aſſured of 
the truth of his repentance, when there is no ſuf- 
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ficient opportunity to make trial of the ſincerity of 
it, I deny not the poſſibility of it; but it is much 
to be feared the repentance of a dying finner is uſu- 
ally but like the ſorrow of a malefactor; he is not 
troubled that he hath offended the law, but he is 
tronbled that he muſt die. For when death is rea- 
dy to ſeize upon the finner, no wonder if then he 
is defirous to go to heaven rather than hell; and, 
in order to that, is ready to give ſome teftimonies 
of his repentance ; no wonder, if when the rack 
is before him, it extort confeſſion from him; and 
if, in hopes of a pardon, he make many large pro- 
miſes of amendment, and freely declare his reſolu- 
tion of a new and better life, But then it is the 
Hardeſt thing in the world to judge whether all 
this, that is done under ſo great a fear and force, 
be real; for ſuch a man, as he has loſt an appetite 
to the moſt delicate food, ſo likewiſe his ſinful 
pleaſures are at the ſame time nauſeous to him; 
and for the very ſame reaſon, becauſe ſickneſs hav- 
ing altered the temper of his body he has not at 
that time any reliſh for them. And now he is re- 
ſolved againſt fin as one that hath no ſtomach is re- 
ſolved againſt meat. But if the fit were over, and 
death would but raiſe his fiege, and remove a little 
farther from him, it is to be feared, that his for- 
mer appetite would ſoon return to him ; and that 
be would fin with the ſame eagerneſs he did before. 
| Befides, how can we expect that God ſhould accept 
of our repentance at ſuch a time, when we are 
conſcious to ourſelves that we reſolved to put it off 
till we could fin no longer? Can we think it fit for 
any man to ſay thus to God in a dying hour : 
« Lord, now the world leaves me, I come 22 
| 22 5 © thee, 
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* thee, I muſt confeſs that I could never be per- 
te ſuaded to leave my fins out of love to thee, but 
*« now I repent of them out of fear of thee. I 
« am confcious to myſelf that I would never do 
% any thing for thy ſake, but yet I hope thy good- 
«© neſs is ſuch that thou wilt forgive all the ungod- 
* lineſs of my life, and accept of this forced ſub- 
* miſhon which I now make to thee. I pray thee 
* do not at laſt diſappoint me in this deſign which 
& I have laid of finning while I live, and getting 
© to heaven when I die.” Surely no man can 
think fit to ſay thus to God ; and yet I am afraid 
this is the true 1nterpretation of many a man's re- 
pentance who has deferred it till he comes to die. 
I do not ſpeak this to diſcourage repentance tho! late 
in life, It is always the beſt thing we can do. 
But I would by all means diſcourage men from 
putting off ſo neceſſary a work till then: For to 
ipeak the beſt of it, it is a very dangerous remedy, 
eſpecially when men have deſignedly contrived to 
rob God of the ſervice of their beſt days, and to 
put him off with a few unprofitable ſighs and tears 
at the hour of death. I defire to have as large ap- 
prehenſions of the mercy of God as any man, but 
withal I am very ſure he is not to be impoſed upon. 
And no man that has any worthy conceptions of 
the deity can imagine him to be ſo eaſy as to for- 
give men upon the leaſt word and intimation of 
their minds ; and to have ſuch a fondneſs for of- 
tenders as would reflect upon the prudence of any 
magiſtrate and governor upon earth. God grant 
that I may fincerely endeavour to live a holy and 
virtuous life, and may have the comfort of that 
when I come to die ; and that I may never be fo 
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unwiſe as to venture all my hopes of a bleſſed eters 
nity upon a death-bed repentance, 

I will conclude all with thoſe excellent fayings 
of the ſon of Sirach, Say not God's mercy is 
« great, and he will be pacify'd for the multitude 
© of my fins; for mercy and wrath is with him; 
« he is mighty to forgive, and to pour out diſ- 
, pleaſure: And as his meicy is great, ſo are his 
* corrections alſo. Therciote make no tarrying to 
« turn to the Loid, and put not off from day to 
« day: for ſuddenly ſhall he wrath of the Lord 
* come forth, and in thy ſecurity thou ſhalt be 
© deſtroyed. Humble thy ſelf before thou be 
« fick, and in the time of fins ſhew repentance, 


© Let nothing hinder thee to pay thy vows in due 
* time, and defer not till death to be juſtified,” 
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Againſt Evil-ſpeaking. 
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By Abp. TILLOTSON. 


To ſpeak Evil of no Man, Ti x. iii, 2. 


Y text is a diſſuaſive from one of the reigu- 
ing vices of the age, calumny and evil- 
ſpeaking; by which men create ſo much trouble 
to others: And from which, it is to be feared, 
few or none are wholly free. (a) For who is 
ic he, faith the ſon of Sirach, that hath not offend- 
« ed with his tongue? (5) In many things, ſaith 
* St, James, we offend all: And if any man of- 
* fend not in word, the ſame is a perfect man.” 

For the more diſtin handling of this argument, 
I ſhall reduce my diſcourſe to five heads. 


I. I ſhall confider the nature of this Vice, and 
wherein it conſiſts. | 
II. I ſhall conſider the due extent of this pro- 

hibition, “to ſpeak evil of no man.“ 

III. I ſhall ſhew the evil of this practice, both 
in the cauſes and effects of it. 

IV. I ſhall add ſome farther conſiderations to 
diſſuade men from it, 

V. I ſhall give ſome rules and directions for the 
prevention and cure of it, 


(«) Eccl- xix. 16. (6) * iii. 2. 
8. I. I 
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I. I ſhall conſider what this ſin or vice of evil- 
ſpeaking, here forbidden by the Apoſtle, is : It 
confiſts in ſaying things of others which tend to 
their diſparagement and reproach, to the taking a- 
way or leſſening their reputation; and that whe- 
ther the things ſaid be true or not. | 

If the thing be true, and we know it fo, it is 
defamation, Tis a fault to ſay the evil of others 
which is true, unleſs we have ſome good reaſon 
for it ; becauſe it tends to the prejudice of our 
neighbour's reputation ; and is therefore contrary 
to that charity and goodneſs which chriſtianity: re- 
quires, If it be falſe, and we know it to be ſo, 
then *tis calumny ; and if we do-not know it, but 
take it upon report, it is however ſlander ; and the 
more injurious becauſe groundleſs and undeſerved. 

Again, Tis the vice condemned in the text, 
whether we be the firſt authors of an ill report, or 
relate it from others ; becauſe he that is evil-ſpoken 
of is equally defamed either way. 

So, whether we ſpeak evil of a man to his face, 
or behind his back, the former, indeed, ſeems the 
more generous, and is what we call reviling; the 
latter more mean and baſe, and that which is pro- 
perly called backbiting. | 

Laftly, Tis evil-ſpeaking, whether it be done 
directly, and in expreſs terms, or more obſcurely, 
and by inſinuation; whether by way of downright 
reproach, or with ſome crafty preface of commen- 
dation; for ſo it have the effect to defame, the 
manner of addreſs does not much alter the caſe : 
the one may be more dexterous, but is not leſs 
faulty. Many times the deepeſt wounds are given 


by theſe ſmoother, and more artificial ways of flan- 
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der; becauſe they inſinuate ſomething that is muck 
worſe than is faid, and are very apt to create in the 
unwary, a ſtrong belief of ſomething that is very 
bad, though they know not what it is. In a word, 
| whatever tends to leſſen a man's reputation is the 
fin forbidden in the text. | 

II. We will confider the extent of this prohi- 
bition, to ſpeak evil of no man; and the due 
limitations of it. For it is not to be underſtood 
abſolutely to forbid us to ſay any thing concerning 
others that is bad: This in ſome caſes may be ne- 
ceſſary, and our duty; and in ſeveral cafes very fit 
and reaſonable; as, for the prevention of ſome great 
evil, or the procuring ſome conſiderable good to our- 
ſelves or others. Fr | 

But becauſe this may not be direction ſufficient, 
I ſhall inſtance in ſome of the principal caſes, 
wherein men are warranted to ſpeak evil of others; 
without offending againſt the text. 

1. Tis very commendable, and often our duty 
to do this, in order to amend the perſon of whom 
evil is ſpoken. In ſuch a caſe, we may tell him of 
his faults privately ; or where 'tis improper to uſe 
that freedom, we may reveal them to one that is 
more fit to reprove him, and will probably only uſe 
this diſcovery for his amendment; which is ſo far 
from being a breach of charity, that it is one of 
the beſt teſtimonies of it: Perhaps he may not be 
guilty of what hath been reported of him; tis then 
a kindneſs to give him the opportunity of vindica- 
ting himſelf ; if he be guilty, being prudently ad- 
moniſhed, he may reform. 

But then we muſt take care that nothing of our 
own paſſion be mingled with our reproof, and that 
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under pretence of reforming, we do not reproach 
and revile. It requires a great deal of addreſs fo to 
manage the buſineſs of reproof, as not to provoke 
= perſon whom we reprove, inſtead of curing 
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. 'Tis our duty, when we are legally called, to 
bear witneſs ccncerning the faults. and crimes of 
another. A good man would not be an accuſer, 
unleſs the publick good, or the preventing of ſome 
great evil ſhould require it ; but when he is called to 
give teſtimony of this kind, in obedience to the 
laws, and out- of reverence to the oath taken in 
ſuch! caſes, it would be an unpardonable fault in 
him to conceal the truth, or any part of it. 

3. It is lawful to publiſh the faults of others in 

our own neceſſary vindication. When we cannot 
conceal another's faults without betraying our own 
innocenee, no charity requires us to ſuffer ourſelves 
to be defamed, to ſave the reputation of our neigh- 
bour. Charity begins at home; and tho' a 
man had ever ſo much goodneſs, he would firſt 
ſecure his own good name, and then be concern'd 
for that of others. 
4. This alſo is lawful for caution to a third per- 
ſon that is in danger to be infected by the com- 
pany, or ill example of another; or may be great- 
ly prejudiced by repoſing too much confidence in 
him, having no ſuſpicion of his bad qualities; but 
here we ought to take care that the ill character 
we give, be ſpread no farther than is neceſſary to 
the good end we deſign'd it. 

Theſe are all the uſual caſes in which it may 


be neceſſary for us to ſpeak evil of other men, 
And 


(bg 
And theſe are ſo evidently reaſonable, that the pro- 
hibition in the text cannot be extended to them, 

III. We will conſider the evil of this practice, 
both in the cauſes and conſequences of it. 

Firſt, As to the cauſes : One of the moſt com- 
mon is ill-nature ; and, by a general miſtake, ill- 
nature paſſeth for wit, as cunning doth for wiſ- 
dom; tho” in truth they are as different as vice 
and virtue, 

There is no greater evidence of the bad temper of 
mankind than their proneneſs to evil-ſpeaking. 
For, as our Saviour ſays, ** out of the abundance 
* of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh; and there- 
fore we commonly incline to the uncharitable fide. 
Mot love rather to hear evil of others than good, 
and are ſecretly pleaſed with ill reports; tho' at 
the ſame time they hate thoſe that ſpread them, 
rightly concluding that theſe very perions will do 
the ſame for them in other companies, 

But we are more eſpecially pleaſed if the evil 
that we hear concerns one of another party, and 
that differs from us in matters of religion; in this 
caſe, all parties ſeem to be agreed, that they do 
God great ſervice in blaſting the reputation of their 
adverſaries: And tho' they all pretend to be chri- 
ſtians, and the diſciples of | him who taught nothing 
but kindneſs, meekneſs, and charity ; yet it is 
ſtrange to ſee how eager they are to defame one 
another in the moſt bitter manner. The good they 
hear of an adverſary is cautiouſly received ; but 
there are few who do nat readily receive ill reports. 

I do not apply this to any ſort of men; all are 
to blame. The good ſpoken of others we cafily 
forget, or but ſeldom 1 but the evil lies 
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rmoſt in our memories, and is ready to be pub- 
liſh'd-upon all occafions : Nay, what is ſtill more 
H-natored and unjuſt, many times, when we do 
not believe it ourſelves, we tell it to others, and 
venture it to be believed according to the charity 
of thoſe to whom it is told. 

Another cauſe of the frequency of this vice is, 
that many are ſo bad themſelves, For to think 
and ſpeak ill of others is not only a bad thing, but 
a ſign of a bad man. Our bleſſed Saviour, ſpeak- 
ing of the evil of the laſt days, gives this as a rea- 
fon for the fett decay of charity ; *©* Becauſe ini- 
1 quity ſhall abound, the love of many ſhall wax 
© cold.” When men are bad, they are glad of 
any opportunity to cenſure others; and endeavour 
to bring things to a level, hoping it will be ſome 
juſtification of their own faults, if they can but 
make others appear equally guilty. 

A third cauſe of evil ſpeaking is malice and re- 
venge. When we are blinded by our paſſions we 


do not conſider what is true, but "vim? is ſpiteful, 
and ſpeak evil of others in revenge ſor ſome inju- 
ry which we have received from them ; nay, ma- 
ny are ſo baſe as to invent and raiſe falſe reports on 
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— to blaſt mens reputations. This is a dia- 
lical temper; and therefore St. James tells us, 
that the flanderous tongue is ſet on fire ot hell. * 
9 fourth cauſe of this vice is envy. Men look 
with an evil eye upon the good that is in others, 
and do what they can to caſt a cloud over their 
commendable qualities ; thinking their own cha- 
racer obſcured by them. They greedily entertain, 
and induſtriouſſy publiſh, what may raiſe themſelves 
upon the ruin of other mens reputation, | 
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A fifth cauſe of evil-ſpeaking is impertinence and 
curiofity ; an itch of talking and meddling in af- 
fairs which do not concern us. Some love to 
mingle themſelves in all buſineſs, and are loth to 
ſeem ignorant of ſuch important news as the faults 
and follies of men ; and therefore with great care 
pick up ill ſtories to entertain the next company 
they meet ; not perhaps out of any great malice, 
but for want of ſomething better to talk of. 

Laſtly, Many do this out of wantonneſs, and for 
diverſion ; ſo little do they conſider that a man's 
reputation is too great and tender a concern to be 
jeſted with; and that a flanderous tongue ** bites 
* like a ſerpent, and wounds like a ſword.” What 
can be more barbarous, next to ſporting with a 
man's life, tban to play with his honour and good 
name, which to ſome is dearer than life? * As a 
% madman, faith Solomon, who caſteth firebrands, 
* arrows, and death; fo is the man that defameth 
* his neighbour, and faith, am I not in ſport ? 

Such, and ſo bad, are the cauſes of this vice: I 
proceed 

Secondly, To conſider its pernicious effects; both 
to others and to ourſelves : 

To thoſe that are ſlandered it is certainly a great 
injury, commonly a high provocation, but always 
matter of no ſmall grief, 

It is certainly a great injury, and if the evil which 
we ſay of them be not true, it is an injury beyond 
reparation, It is an injury that deſcends to a man's 
children and poſterity ; becauſe the good or ill 
name of the father is derived down to them, and 
many times the beſt thing he has to leave them, is 
the reputation ot his unblemiſh'd virtue. And do 

we 
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we make no conſcience to rob his innocent children 
of the beſt part of this ſmall patrimony ? and of all 
the kindneſs that would have been done them for 
their father's ſake, if his reputation had not been 
ſo undeſervedly ſtained ? Can we make a jeſt of ſo 
ſerious a matter ? Of an injury ſo very hard to be 
repented of as it ought ? becauſe in ſuch a caſe, no 
repentence will be acceptable without reſtitution, 
if it be in our power. And perhaps it will undo 
us in this world to make it; and if we do it not, 
will be our ruin in the other. 

Even ſuppoſe the matter of the ſlander true, yet 
no man's reputation is conſiderably ſtained, - tho? 
never ſo deſervedly, without great hurt to him; 
and *tis odds but the charge, by paſſing thro' ſeve- 
ral hands, is aggravated beyond truth, every one 
being apt to add ſomething to It, 

Beſides the injury, *tis commonly a high provo- 
cation; the conſequence of which may be, dange- 
rous and deſperate quarrels, This reaſon the wiſe 
ſon of Sirach gives why we ſhould defame no man : 
« Whether it be, ſays he, to a friend or a foe, 
*© talk not of other men's lives; for he hath heard 
% and obſerved thee ;” that is, one way or other 
it will probably come to his knowledge, and 
« when the time cometh, he will ſhew his ha- 
© tred;” will take the firſt opportunity to re- 
venge it. 

At beſt, tis always matter of grief to the perſon 
that is defamed; and chriſtianity, which is the beſt- 
natured inſtitution in the world, forbids us to do 
thoſe things whereby we may grieve one another. 

To ourielves, the conſequences of this vice are 


as bad or worſe. He that is wont to ſpeak evil of 
others, 
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others, gives a bad character of himſelf, even to 
thoſe whom he defires to pleaſe; who, if they be 
thinking perſons, will conclude that he ſpeaks of 
them to others, as he does of others to them. What 
our Saviour ſays in this caſe is well worth our 
conſideration, that * with what meaſure we -mete 
e to others, it ſhall be meaſured to us again ;” 
and that, many times, heaped up and running o- 
ver. For there is hardly any thing wherein man- 
kind uſe more ſtrict juſtice and equality, than in 
rendering evil for evil, and railing for railing.” 
Nay, revenge often. goes further than words. A. 
reproachful ſpeech hath frequently coſt the ſlander- 
er his life, or occaſioned his murthering another, 
perhaps with the loſs of his own ſoul: And I 
wonder that among chriſtians this matter is no 
more laid to heart. 

And tho' neither of theſe miſchiefs ſhould hap- 
pen to us, yet this may be inconvenient many 
other ways. For who knows in the courſe of 
things, and the mutability of human affairs, whoſe 
kindneſs he may ſtand in need of before he dies ? 
So that did a man only conſult his own ſafety and 
quiet, he ought to refrain from evil-ſpeaking. 
(a) What man is he, faith the Pſalmiſt, that de- 
„ (ireth.life, and loveth many days, that he may 
e ſee good: Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy 
* lips from ſpeaking falſhood.“ 

But there is an infinitely greater danger hanging 
over us from God. If we allow ourſelves in this 
evil practice, all our religion is vain. So St. James 
exprelly tells us, ** if any man among you ſeemeth 
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* to be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, brit 
« deceiveth his own heart, that man's religion is 
* vain. St. Paul puts flanderers amongſt thoſe that 
(a) ** ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God. 
And our bleffed Saviour hath told us, that by 
« our words we ſhall be juſtified, and by our 
„ words we ſhall be condemned.” To which L 
will add the counſel given us by the wiſe man, 
(5) © refrain your tongue from back. biting, for 
* there is no word fo ſecret that ſhall go for 
* nought, and the mouth that ſlandereth flayeth 
* the ſoul;” I proceed in the ESSE 

IVth place, to add ſome further arguments to 
take men off from this vice; as, | 

1. That the uſe of ſpeech is a peculiar preroga- 
tive of man, beſtowed upon us, not to enable us 
to be hurtful and injurious, but helpful and bene- 
ficial to one another. So that we pervert the-uſe 
of ſpeech, when we abuſe this faculty to the in- 
jury and reproach of any. 

2. Confider how cheap a kindneſs it is to ſpeak 
well, at leaſt not to ſpeak ill, of others. A good 
word is an eaſy obligation; but not to ſpeak ill re- 
quires only our ſilence. Some inſtances of charity 
are expenſive ; but were a man ever fo covetous, 
he might afford another his good word ; at leaſt he 
might refrain from ſpeaking ill of him, eſpecially 
if it be confider'd how dear many have paid for a 
re proachful word. | 

3. Confider that no quality ordinarily recom- 
mends one more to the fuvour of men, than to be 
free from this vice. Such a man's friendſhip every 


(a) 1 Cor. vi. 10. (6) Wiſdom of Solomon, i. 11. 
One 
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one deſires ; and next to piety and righteouſneſs, 


nothing is thought a greater commendation, than 
that he was never, or very rarely, heard to ſpeak ill 
of any. 

4. Let every man lay his hand upon his heart, 
and conſider how himſelf is apt to be affected with 


this uſage. Let conſcience ſpeak, man, and ſay 


whether, as bad as thou art, thou wouldſt not be 
glad to have thy faults concealed, and not to be 
hardly ſpoken of, by thoſe whom thou didſt never 
offend by word or deed ? But with what face doſt 
thou expect this from others, to whom thy carri- 
age hath been ſo contrary ? Nothing ſurely is more 
equal and reaſonable than that known rule, what 
% thou wouldſt have no man to do to thee, that 
&« do thou to no man.” | 
5. Laſtly, When you are going to cenſure o- 
thers, conſider whether you do not lie open to juſt 
reproach in the ſame, or ſome other kind, There- 
fore give no occaſion, no example of this barbarous 
uſage of one another. | 
There are very few ſo free, either from infirmi- 
ties or greater faults, as not to be ſubjet to re- 
proach upon one account or other; even the wiſeſt, 
and moſt virtuous, have ſome little vanity, or af- 
fectation, which lays them open to the raillery of a 
mimical and malicious wit ; therefore we ſhould 
often turn our thoughts upon ourſelves, and re- 
member our Saviour's rule, he that js without 
* fin, let him caſt the firſt ſtone,” 
V. I ſhall give ſome directions for the preven- 
tion and cure of this great evil. 
1. Never ſay any evil of another, but what you 
___ know, Whenever you poſitively accuſe 
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a man of any crime, though it be in private and 
among, friends, ſpeak as if you were upon your 
oath, becauſe God ſees and hears you, This not 
only charity, but juſtice, and regard to truth, de- 
mand of us. He that cafily credits an ill report is 
almoſt as faulty as the firſt inventor of it. There- 
fore never ſpeak evil of any upon common fame, 
which for the moſt patt is falſe, but almoſt always 
uncertain. 
24ly. Before you ſpeak evil of another, conſider 
| whether he hath not obliged you by ſome real 
kindneſs, and then it is a bad return to ſpeak ill of 
him who hath done you good. Conſider alſo, 
whether you may not come hereafter to be acquaint- 
ed with him, related to him, or in want of his 
fayour whom you have thus injured ? And whe- 
ther it may not be in his power to revenge a ſpite- 
ful and needleſs word by a ſhrewd turn? So that 
if a man made no conſcience of hurting others, 
yet he ſhould in prudence have ſome conſideration | 
of himſelf. 
zZaly. Let us accuſtom ourſelves to be truly for- 
ry for the faults of men, and then we ſhall take 
no pleaſure i in, publiſhing them, Common huma⸗ 
nity requires this of us, conſidering the great infir- 
mities of our nature, and that we alſo are liable to 
be tempted ; conſidering likewiſe how ſevere a 
puniſhment every crime is to it ſelf ; and how ter- 
ribly it expoſeth a man to the wrath of God! He 
is not a good Chriſtian, that is not heartily ſorry 
for the faults even of his greateit enemies ; and if 
he be fo,. he will diſcover them no farther than 1 is 
neceſſiry to ſome good end, 
4thiy. 
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4thly, Whenever we hear any man evil-ſpoken 
of, if we know any good of him let ns mention that. 
It is always more humane and more hononrable to 
vindicate others, than to accuſe them. Poflibly 
the good you Have heard of them may not be true, 
but it is much more probable that the evil is not ; 
however, it is better to preſerve the credit of the 
bad, than to ſtain the reputation of the innocent. 
Were it neceſſary that a man ſhould be evil ſpoken 
of, his good and bad Qualities ſhould be mention- 
ed together, otherwiſe he may be ſtrangely miſ- 
repreſented, and an indifferent man be made a 
monſter. 

They that will obſerve nothing in a wiſe man, 
but his overſights and follies; nothing in a good man, 
but his failings and infirmities, may render both 
deſpicable, Should they heap together all the paſſi- 
onate ſpeeches, all the imprudent actions of the 
beſt man; and preſent them all at one view, con- 
cealing his wiſdom and virtues ; he, in this diſguiſe, 
would look like a mad-man or a fury: And yet it 
his life were fairly repreſented in the manner it 
was led ; he would appear to all the world to be 
an admirable and excellent perſon, But how nu- 
merous ſoever any man's ill qualities are, it is but 
juſt that he ſhould have the due praiſe of his few 
real virtues. 

5thly. That you may not ſpeak ill, do not de- 
light to hear it of any. Give no countenance to 
buty- - bodies. : If you cannot decently reprove them 
becauſe of their quality, divert the diſcourſe ſome 
other way; or, by ſeeming not to mind it, fignify 


that you do not like it, 
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6thly. Let every man mind his own duty and 
concerns. Do but endeavour in good earneſt to 
mend thyſelf, and it will be work enough, and 
leave thee but little time to talk of others. 

Leaftly, Let us ſet a watch before the door of 
our lips, and not ſpeak but with conſideration : I 
do not mean to ipeak finely, but fitly. Eſpecially 
when thou ſpeakeſt of others, conſider of whom, 
and what, thou art going to ſpeak; uſe great cau- 
tion and circumſpection in this matter; look well 
about thee ; on every fide of the thing, and on 
every perſon in the eompany, before thy words. ſlip 
from thee ; which when they are once out of thy 
lips, are for ever out of thy power. 

J have done with the five things I propounded, 
But hecauſe hardly any thing can be ſo clear, but 


ſomething may be faid againſt it; nor any thing 


ſo bad, but ſomething may be pleaded in excuſe 
for it ; I ſhall therefore take notice of two or three 
pleas that may be made for it. 

1. Some pretend mighty injury and provocation. 
Tf in the fame kind, it ſeems thou art ſenſible of 
it; and therefore thou of all men oughteſt to ab - 
ſtain from it; but in what kind ſoever it be, the 
chriſtian religion forbids revenge. Therefore do 
not plead one fin in excuſe of another, and make 
revenge an apology for reviling. 

2. Others alledge, that it this docttine were 
practiſed, there would not be matter enough for 
pleaſant converſation. But granting that there is 
ſome pleaſure in invective, I hope there is a great 
deal more in innocence : The more we conſider 
this, the truer we ſhall find it; and whenever we 
are ferious, we mult acknowledge ii. When a 
man 
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man examines himſelf impartially before the Sacra- 
ment, or is put in mind upon a death- bed to make 
reparation for injuries done in this kind, he will 
then certainly be of this mind, and wiſh he had 
not done them, For this certainly is one neceſſary 
qualification for the bleſſed ſacrament, that we 
© be in love and charity with our neighbours ; ” 
with which temper of mind this quality is utterly 
inconſiſtent. 

3. There is yet a more ſpecious plea than either 
of the former, That men will be encouraged to 
do ill if they can eſcape the tongues of others. 
For many who will venture upon the diſpleaſure 
of God, will yet abſtain from doing bad things for 
fear of reproach from men ; beſides, that this ſeems 
the moſt proper puniſhment of many faults which 
the laws of men can take no notice of. 

Admitting all this to be true, yet it does not 
ſeem a laudable way to puniſh one fault by ano- 
ther; but let no man encourage himſelf in evil 
with this hope, that he ſhall eſcape the cenſure of 
men: There will always be offenders enow to in- 
flict this puniſhment upon one another, without 
good men's being concerned in it. Therefore let 
no man preſume upon impunity on the one hand ; 
and on the other, let no man deſpair but that this 
buſineſs will be ſufficiently done. I am very much 
miſtaken, if we may not ſafely truſt an ill-natured 
world that there will be no failure of juſtice in 
this kind, 

Having repreſented the great evil of this vice, 
it may not be improper to ſay ſomething to thoſe 
who ſuffer by it. Are we guilty of the evil ſaid 
of us? Let us reform, and cut off all occaſions "we 

the 
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the future; and then it will be well for us to have 
been evil- ſpoken of, 
Ate we innocent? We may ſo much the better 
bear it patiently ; imitating herein the pattern of 
our bleſſed Saviour, who when he was reviled, 
*« reviled not again, but committed himſelf to him 
* that judgeth righteouſly.” _ 

We may confider likewiſe that though it be a 
micfortune to be evil-ſpoken of, it is their fault 
that do it, not ours; and therefore ſhould not put 
us into a paſlion ; becauſe another man's being inju- 
rious to me, is no good reaſon why I ſhould be 
unealy to myſelf. We ſhould not revenge the in- | 
juries done to us, no not upon them that do them, 
much leſs upon ourſelves, Let no man's provoca- WM + 
tion make thee loſe thy patience, Part with no 
one virtue, becauſe ſome endeavour to rob thee of 
the reputation of all the reſt, When men ſpeak 
ill of thee do as a wiſe heathen ſaid he would do 
in that caſe; (@) * live ſo, as that no one may 
* believe them.” 

All that now remains is to urge you and myſell 
to practiſe what we ſo plainly ſee to be our duty, 
Many are fo taken up with the deep points and my- 
ſteries of religion, that they never think of the 
common daties of human life, But the chriſtian 
religion hath made faith and a good life inſepara- 
ble. True faith is neceſſary in order to a good 
life, and a good life is the genuine product of a 
right belief; and therefore the one ought never to 
be preſſed to the prejudice of the other, 

But becauſe the word of God is quick and 
4; ** powertul, and ſharper than a two-edged ſword,” 
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yea, ſharper than calumny itſelf ; and pierceth the 
very hearts and conſciences of men, laying. us open 
to ourſelves, and convincing us of our ſecret as well 
as viſible faults ; I ſhall therefore at one view re- 
preſent to you what is diſperſedly ſaid concerning 
this fin in the holy word of Gd. 

And I have purpoſely reſerved this to the laſt, 
becauſe it is more perſuaſive and penetrating than 
any human diſcourſe Be pleaſed then to conſider, 
that there is ſcarce any black catalogue of fins in 
the Bible but we find this among them; in the 
company of the worſt actions and moſt irregular 
paſſions of men. (a) Out of the heart, ſays 
* our Saviour, proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
t adulteries, fornications, falſe-witneſs, evil- ſpeak- 
* ings.” And the apoſtle ranks (6) © back-biters, 
«* with fornicators, murderers, and haters of God ;”” 
and with thoſe of whom it is expreſly ſaid, that 
(c) © they ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 

And when he enumerates the fins of the laſt 
times, (d) © Men, (ſays he) ſhall be lovers of 
* themſelves, covetous, boaſters, evil-ſpeakers, 
« without natural affection, perfidious, falſe-ac- 
* cuſers, &c. And now after all this, do we 
hardly think that to be a fin, which is in ſerip- 
ture ſo frequently ranked with murther, adultery, 
and the blackeſt crimes ; ſuch as are inconſiſtent 
with the life and power of religion, and will cer- 
tainly ſhut men out of the kingdom of God ? Do 
we believe the Bible to be the word of God? And 
can we allow ourſelves in the common practice of 
a fin, than which there is hardly any fault of men's 

( 7 * | 9 Rom, i, 2g, (e) 1 Cor. vi. 10. 
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lives more frequently mentioned, more ſeverely re- 
proved, and more odiouſly branded in that holy 
book ? 

To conclude : The fin of evil-ſpeaking is plain- 
ly condemned by the word of God; and the duty 
of refraining from it is as eaſy, as a reſolute filence 
upon juſt occaſion ; as reaſonable as prudence, juſ- 
tice, charity, and the preſervation of peace and . 
good-will among men can make it; and ot as ne- 
ceſſary and indiſpenſible an obligation as the autho« 
rity of God can render any thing. 

Upon all which conſiderations let us take David's 

deliberate reſolution, (a) I faid, I will take heed 
* to my ways, that I offend not with my tongue.” 
And I verily believe, that would we but heartily 
endeavour to amend this one fault, we ſhould ſoon 
be better men in our whole lives; I mean, that 
the correcting of this vice, together with thoſe that 
are nearly allied to it, would make us owners of a 
great many conſiderable virtues, and carry us on a 
good way towards perfection; it being hardly to be 
imagined that a man that makes conſcience of his 
words ſhould not take an equal or greater care of 
his actions. And this I take to be both the true 
meaning, and the true reaſon ot that ſaying of St, 
James, with which I ſhall conclude: © If any 
* man offend not in word, the fame is a perfe& 
« man.“ 
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Of the Advantages of an early Piety. 


By Abp. TILLOTSON. 
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Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth ; 
while the evil dars come not, nor the years draw 


nigh, when thou ſhalt ſay, I have no pleaſure 
in them, ECCLES, xii. 1. | 


T will not be neceſſary to give an account of 
the context any further than to tell you, that 
this book of the Royal Preacher is a lively deſcrip- 
tion of the vanity of the world in general, and 
particularly of the life of man. This is the main 
body of his diſcourſe, in which there are here and 
there ſcatter'd many ſerious reflections upon our- 
ſelves, and very weighty conſiderations to quicken 
our preparations for our latter end. 

Among theſe is the admonition and advice in the 
words of the text ; which indeed concern thoſe 
that are young, but will yet afford uſeful matter of 
meditation to perſons of all ages; of great thank- 
fulneſs to God from thoſe, who by his bleſſing up- 
on a pious education, have enter'd upon a religious 
courſe betimes; of deep ſorrow and repentance to 
fach as have let flip this beſt opportunity of their 
lives; and of taking up a firm reſolution of re- 
deeming that lofs, as much as poſſible, by their 
future care and diligence : And to thoſe more eſ- 
pecially, who are grown old and have not yet be- 
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gun this great and neceſſary work, it will miniſter 
occaſion to return to God and their duty without 
delay, leſt the opportunity of doing it, Which is 
now almoſt quite ſpent, be loſt for ever. 


In diſcourſing upon the words in the text: 


T. I ſhall confider the nature of the duty there 
enjoined ; and that is to remember God, 

IT. I ſhall confider what there is in the notion 
of God, as Creator, which is more particularly apt 
to awaken us to the remembrance of him. 

III. I ſhall conſider the limitation of this duty 
more eſpecially to this particular age of our lives, 
the days of our youth ; why we ſhould begin this 
work then, and not put it off to the time of old 
age, 

I. I ſhall conſider the nature of the duty there 
enjoined, which is * to remember our Creator.” 
The courſe of a religious life is not unfitly expreſſ- 
ed by our remembrance of God : For to remem- 
ber a perſon or thing, is to call them to mind upon 
all proper and fitting occaſions ; to think actually 
of them ſo as to do that which the remembrance 
of them requires. To remember a friend, is to 
be ready to do him all good offices ; to remember 
a kindneſs, is to be ready to requite it when there 
is an opportunity ; to remember an injury, is to 
be ready to revenge it; and, in a word, to remem- 
ber any thing is to be mindful to do that which the 
memory of ſuch a thing naturally ſuggeſts to us. 

So that to remember God, is frequently to con. 
fider that there is ſuch a being as God is; of all 
power e and perſection, who made us and all other 
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things, and hath given us laws to live by, ſuitable 
to our natures, and will call us to a ſtri&t account 
for our obſervance or violation of them, and ac- 
cordingly reward or puniſh us ; very often i in this 
world, and to be ſure in the other. 

It is to revive often in our minds the thoughts 
of God and of his infinite perfections; and to Jive 
continually under the awe of theſe apptehenſions, 
that he is infinitely wiſe and good, holy and juſt ; 
that he is always preſent with us, and obſerves 
what we do, and is intimate to our moſt ſecret 
thoughts, and will bring every work into judg- 
% ment, and every ſecret thing, whether it be 

e good, or whether it be evil.“ 

The duty then here required, is, ſo ſoon as we 
arrive at the uſe of reaſon, to begin a religious 
courſe of life; to conſecrate the flower and ſtrength 
of our days to God's ſervice; and whilſt our minds 
are yet ſoft and tender, and in a oreat meaſure ſree 
from all other impreſſions, to be mindful of the 
being that is above us, and in all our defigas and 
ations to take God into conſideration, to do every 
thing in his fear, and with an eye to his glory, 
„ Remember thy Creator ;”* that is, honour, fear, 
love, obey, and ſerve him; and, in a word, do 
every thing that becomes one who has God always 
in his thoughts. 

IT, I mall in the next place conſider what there 
is in the notion of God, as our Creator, that is 
more particularly apt to awaken men to the remem- 
brance of him. The text does not barely require 
us to remember God, but to remember him as the 
author of our beings, remember thy Creator.” 


This conſideration of God as our Creator, natu- 
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rally ſuggeſts to our minds, that his goodneſs 
brought us into being, called us out of nothing, 

and made us to be what we are; for of his good 
_ «© pleaſure we are and were created.” And he is 

not only our Creator as he gave us our beings at 

firſt, bat likewſſe as we are preſerved by the tame - 

goodneſs which gave us life and breath; * for of 

«« his goodneſs we ARE” (we continue in being) 

as well as © were created.“ 

And can we forget ſo great a benefactor, and be 
unmindful of the God that formed us? Can we 
chooſe but remember the founder of our beings, 
the great preſerver of our lives? And ſo ſoon as we 
diſcover him to whom we owe our lives and all 
the bleſſings of them, can we forbear to do ho- 
mage to him, and to ſay with David, O come, 
<« let us worſhip and fall down and kneel before 
«© the Lord our maker, for he is the Lord our 
« God, it is he that hath made us, and not we 
<< ourſelves; we are his people, and the ſheep of 
* his paſture ? ” 

III. Let us conſider the reaſon of the limitation 
of this duty more efpecially to this age of our lives, 
Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
„youth, when the evil days come not, nor the 
«« years Graw nigh when thou ſhalt ſay, I have no 
« pleaſure in them: Now, in the days of thy 
« youth;” by which Solomon plainly deſigns two 
things : 

Firſt, To engage voung perſons to begin this 
neceſſary work of religion as ſoon as ever they are 
capable of taking it into conſideration, © Remem- 


ber thy Creator in the days of thy youth.“ 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, To engage them to ſet about it pre- 
ſently, and not to defer it to the time of infirmity 
and old age. 

And how much reaſon there 1s to preſs both 
theſe conſiderations upon young perſons, I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew in the following particulars. 

1. Becauſe in this age of our lives we have the 
greateſt and moſt ſenſible obligation to remem- 
© ber God our Creator in the days of our youth; 
when the bleſſing of life is new, and the memory 
of it freſh upon our minds ; when our health is in 
its ſtrength and vigour, and the pleaſures and en- 


joyments of life have their full taſte and reliſh. 


So Job deſcribes the days of his youth, O that I 
« were as in months paſt, as in the days when 
* God preſerved me; when his Candle ſhined up- 
on my head, and when by his light I walked 
* through darkneſs, as I was in the days of my 
„ youth, &c, 

Thou art inexcuſable, O man, whoever thou 
art, if thou art unmindful of God in the beſt age 
of thy life, and when the ſenſe of his benefits ought, 
upon all accounts, to make the ſtrongeſt and deepeſt 
impreſſions upon thy mind. 

2. The reaſon will be yet ſtronger to put us up- 
on this, if we confider, that notwithſtanding the 
great obligation which lies upon us to remem- 
* ber our Creator in the days of our youth,” we 
are moſt apt at that time to forget him, 

Youth is extremely addicted to pleaſure, becauſe 
it is moſt capable and moſt ſenſible of it; and 
where we are moſt apt to be tranſported, there we 
are molt apt to tcanſgreſs. Nothing ſo beſots the 
mind, and extinguithes in it all ſenſe of divine 

things, 
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- things, as ſenſual pleaſures, If we fall in love with 
chem, they will take off our thoughts from Reli- 
gion, and ſteal away our hearts from God. * For 
** no man can ſerve two maſters; ”” and ** the car- 
* nal mind is enmity againſt God.” 

Beſides, youth is raſh and inconſiderate, becauſe 

unexperienced z and conſequently not apt to be 
cautious and prudent, no not as to the future con- 
cerns of this temporal life; much leſs of that which 
ſeems to be at ſo much a greater diſtance, and for 
that reaſon is ſo very ſeldom in our thoughts. 
3. This age is the fitteſt to begin a religious 
courſe of life. And this does not contradi the 
former argument ; for as it is true cf children that 
they are moſt prone to be idle, and yet fitteſt to 
learn; ſo in the caſe before us, both are true, that 
youth is an age wherein we are too apt, if left to 
ourſelves, to forget God and religion; and yet at 
the ſame time fitteſt to receive the impreſſions 
of it. | 

_ Youth is the proper age of diſcipline ; che age of 
ſuppleneſs, obedience, and patience for Jabour ; 
which ſhould be plied by parents before that rigour 
and ſtiffneſs which grows with years comes on. 
The young are like ſoft clay which may be mould- 
ed to any form, but ſcon grows hard and unpli- 
able. It is a very difficult thing to make impreſ- 
ſions upon age, and to deface the evil which hath 
been deeply imprinted upon young and tender 

minds. When good inſtruction has been neglected 
at fiſt, a conceited ignorance commonly takes poſ- 
ſeſſion, and obſtructs all the paſſages thro' which 
knowledge and wiſdom ſhould enter into us. 


Upon 
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Upon this conſideration the work of religion 


ſhould be begun betimes, becauſe it is a mighty ad- 


vantage to any thing to be planted in a ground 
newly broken up. It is juſt the ſame thing for 
young perſons to be entered into a religious courſe, 
and to have their minds habituated to virtue before 
vicious cuſtoms have got place and ſtrength in 
them ; for whoever ſhall attempt this afterwards 
will meet with infinite difficulty. 

It is good therefore to do that which muſt be 
done, when we may do it with the greateſt advan- 
tage, and are likely to meet with the leaſt oppo- 
ſition. We ſhould anticipate vice, and prevent the 
devil and the world, by letting God into our hearts 
betimes, and giving religion the firſt poſſeſſion of 
our ſouls. This is the time of ſowing our feed, 
which muſt by no means be neglected: For the 
ſoul will not lie fallow. If our minds be not cul- 
tivated by religion, ſin and vice will ſpring up in 
them ; bat if our tender years be ſeaſoned with 


the knowledge and fear of God; this, in all pro- 


bability, will have a good influence upon the fol- 
lowing courſe of our lives. 

4. This is the moſt acceptable time, becauſe it 
is the firſt of our age: Under the law, the firſt- 
fruits and the ficſt-born were God's. In like man- 
ner we ſhould devote the firſt of our time to him. 
He is the firſt and moſt excellent of beings, and 
therefore it is fit that the prime of our age, and 
the excellency of our ſtrength ſhould be dedicated 
to his ſervice. 

An early piety muſt be very pleaſing to God, 
becauſe it is a ſign that we have a true value for 
his ſervice when we can give him our good days, 

and 
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and the years which we ourſelves have pleaſure in; 
and that we have a grateful ſenſe of his benefits 
when we make the quickeſt and beſt returns we 
can, and think nothing too good to render to him 
from whom we have received all. It is alſo an 


argument of great ſincerity, which is the ſoul of 


all religion and virtve, becauſe we are not drawn 
to God by thoſe forcible conſtraints which lie upon 
men in time of ſickneſs and old age. 

How pleaſing muſt it be to God, to ſee a young 
perſon, beſieged by powerful temptations, acquit 
bimſelf gloriouſly, and reſolutely hold out againſt 


the moſt violent aſſaults? To behold one in the 


prime and flower of his age, courted by pleaſures 


and honours, by the devil and all the bewitching 


vanities of this world, reject all theſe, and cleave 
ſtedfaſtly to God; nay, to frown and look down 
upon them with indignation and ſcorn, ſaying, 
Let them Cote upon theſe things, who are ig- 
norant of the fincere and ſolid pleaſure of religion 
and virtue : Let them run into the arms of temp- 
tation who can forget God their Creator, Preſerver, 
and the guide of their youth: As for me, I will 
ſerve the Lord, and will employ my whole time 
either innocently or uſefully, in ſerving God, and 
doing good to men. This work ſhall take up my 
whole life, there ſhall be no void or empty ſpace 
in it; I will endeavour, as much as poſſible, that 
there may be no breach in it for the devil and his 
temptations to enter in: Lord, I will be thine ; ! 
have choſen thee for my happineſs and my portion 
for ever.” * Whoin have J in heaven but thee? 
* And there is none upon earth that I defire be- 


* fides thee, Lo! They that are far from 5 
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« ſhall periſh ; but it is good for m2 to draw near 
* to God; to begin and end my days in his fear 
znd to his glory.” 

5. Laſily, This age of our life may, for any 
thing we know, be the only time we may have 
for this purpoſe ; and if we defer the thoughts of 
God and rehgion to old age, we may be cut off 
before that time comes, and ** turned into hell with 
the people that forget God,” The work of re- 
ligion is the moſt neceſſary, and mult be done one 
time or other, or we are certainly loſt for ever* 
We cannot begin it too ſoon, but we may eaſily 
delay it too long; and then we are miſerable paſt 
all recovery, He that would not venture his im- 
mortal ſoul, and put his everlaſting happineſs upon 
the greateſt hazard, muſt make religion his firſt 
buſineſs and care ; muſt think of God betimes, and 
« remember his Creator in the days of his youth.” 

I have now done with the three things which 
] propoſed to conſider from theſe words. The in- 
ferences from the whole ſhall be two. 

1. To perſuade the young to remember God 
their Creator betimes, and to engage early in the 
ways of religion and virtue, Do not ſuffer your= 
ſelves to be cheated and bewitched by ſenſual ſa- 
ticfaction, and to be deſtroyed by eaſe and proſpe- 
ty. Let not continual health and plcature ſoften 
and diſſolve your ſpirits, and baniſh all wiſe and je- 
rious thoughts out of your minds. Be not ſo fool- 
iſh and unworthy as to forget God when he is moſt 
mindful of you, when “ the candle of the Lord 
** ſhines about your tabernacle,” and you are en- 
joying health, ſtrength, and ſweetneſs of life. Ne 
man knows what an invaluable treaſure he prodi- 
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cally waſtes when he lets ſlip this golden ſeaſon of 
of his life; whilſt he is yet untainted with vice, 
and his mind is clear of all bad impreſſions, and 
capable of the beſt ; *©* not enſlaved to evil, and at 
liberty to do well.“ 

Conſider that religion and virtue are not near ſo 
difficult now, as they will be hereafter; and that 
the longer you forget God, and the more you are 
eſtranged from him, the leſs willing you will be to 
think of him, and to return to him: That your 
luſts will every day grow ſtronger, and your hearts 
by degrees will contract ſuch a hardneſs that it will 
be no eaſy matter to work upon them. 

Therefore remember your Creator in the days 
of your youth: To- day, whilſt it is called to-day, 
leſt any of you be hardened thro' the deceitfulneſs 
of fin.” You have a great work before you; your 
whole life is no more than ſufficient for it, to do 
it as it ought to be done: Do not then think of 
crouding it into a corner of your life, much leſs of 
putting it off to the very end of it: When © that 
* night comes no man can work.” 

Conſider further: If we will deny God the 
hearty and vigorous ſervice of our beſt days, how 
can we expect that he will accept the faint and 
flattering devotions of old age? Wile men are 
wont to provide ſome comfort for themſelves againſt 
the infirmitics of that time, that they may have 
ſomething to lean upon in their weakneſs, ſome- 

thing to mitigate the afflictions of that dark and 
gloomy evening ; that what they cannot enjoy of 
preſent pleaſure, may in, ſome meaſure, be made up 
to them in comfortable reflections upon the paſt 
actions of a holy and well-ſpent life. 2 7 
ut 
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But on the other hand, if we have neglected God 
and religion days without number; if we have lived 
a vicious life, we have fooliſhly contriv'd to make 
our burden then heavieſt, when we are leaſt able 
to ſtand under it; we have provided an infinite mat- 
ter for repentance when there is hardly any ſpace 
left for the exerciſe of it; and if we do any thing 
at all in it, we ſhall be forced to huddle it up in ſo 
much haſte and confuſion, as will, I doubt, figni- 
fy but very little either to our preſent comfort, or to 
our future happineſs. | 

Conſider this in time, all ye that forget God in 
the day of your proſperity, and in the beſt age of 
your life: when the day of affliction and the infir- 
mities of age come upun you, you will be glad 
then to have God mindful of you and merciful to 
you, But if thou wouldſt not have him caſt 
* thee off in thine old age, and forſake thee 


© when thy ſtrength fails, do thou remember him 


* 1n the days of thy youth ; for this is the accep- 
** table time, this is the day of falvation.” 

Therefore acquaint thyſelf with him, and re- 
member him now; defer not ſo neceſſary a work, 
no not for a moment ; begin it juſt now, that ſo 
thou mayſt have made ſome good progreſs in it be- 
fore the evil days come, before the Sun, and the 
Moon, and the Stars be darkened, and all the com- 
forts and joys of life be fled and gone. 

Be not deceived, O man, whoſoever thou art, for 
God is not mocked : He will not be put off with the 
days in which we ourſelves have no pleaſure, Offer 
up thyſelf a living ſacriſice, and not a carcaſe, if 
thou wouldſt be accepted, Do not provoke the 
living God by offering up to him faint ſpirits, feeble 
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Hands, dim eyes, and a dead heart. He hath been 
dountiſul to us in giving us the beſt bleſſings of life, 
and all things richly to enjoy; and do we grudge 

him the mol valuable part of our lives, and the 
ic years which we ourſelves have pleaſure in? Do 
« we thus rcquite the Lord? Fooliſh people, and 
« unwiſe!” Is the giver of good unworthy to re- 
ceive from us any ching that is good? 

2. Let me urge thoſe who have neglected this 
firſt and beſt opportunity of their lives, to repent 
quickly, left all opportunity of doing it be Joſt for 
ever. Reſolve to redeem, if it be poſlible, the time 
which you ſnould have improved; you have ſquan- 
der'd a way too much already, waſte no mote; you 


have deferred a neceſſiry work too long, delay it no 


longer. Do not delude yourſelves with vain hopes 
that, if you can but faſhion vour laſt breath into 
« Lord have e mercy upon me,” this will prevail with 


God, and make atonement for the long courſe of a 


wicked and ſinful life, What ſtrange thoughts 
have men of God and Heaven ! What extravagant 
conczits of the little evil of fin, and the great eaſt» 
neſs of repentance, that c imapoſe upon chemſelves 
at this rate! 

Bethink yourſelves better in time; conſider and 
ſhew yourſelvs men: What will you do in the 
day of your diſirels who have neglected God in 
your moſt flouriſhing and proſperous conciiucn ? 
What will you ſay to him in a dying hour? Can 
you have the face at that time to belpcak him in 
this manner: Lord, now the world and my laſts 
have left me, and I ſect myſelf ready to fink into 
eternal perdition, I lay hoid upon thy mercy to de- 


liver my foul, I have beard ſtrange things of thy 


goodneſę, 
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goodneſs, and that thou art merciful even to a mĩ- 
racle. This is what I always truſted to, that after 
a long life of fin and vanity thou wouldſt at laſt be 
pacily d with a few penitent words and ſighs at the 
hour of death! 
Is this an addreſs fit to be made to a wiſe man, 
much leſe to the all · wiſe and juſt judge of the 
world ? And yet this ſeems to be the plain inter- 
pretation of the late and forced application to Al- 
mighty God, of a great and habitual finner, when 
he is juſt giving up the ghoſt, and going to appear 
before his dreadful tribunal, 

I fay again, Jet no man deceive you with falſe 
notions of a flight and ſudden repentance ; for as 
ſure as God is true they ſhall never ſee the king- 
dom of God, who inflead of ſeeking it in the firſt 
place, make it their laſt refuge and retreat, 

The ever- bleſſed God is himſelf abundantly ſuf- 
ficient for his own happineſs, and does not need our 
company to make any addition to it: Nor yet is 
heaven ſo deſolate a place, or ſo utterly void of in- 
habitants, that, like ſome newly diſcovered planta- 
tion, it ſhould be glad to receive the moſt vile and 
profligate perſons, the ſcum and refuſe of mankind, 
There are an innumerable company of glorious an- 
gels, much nobler creatures than the beſt of men, 
to people thoſe bleſſed regions. Thouſands of 


* thouſands continually ſtanding before God, and 


* ten thouſand times ten thouſand miniſter unto 
& «© him. I”, * 

God indeed is ſo good as ; to deſire our happineſs 
as earneſtly as if it were neceflary to his own: But 
he is happy in and from himſelf; and without him 

it 
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it is impoſſible we ſhould be happy ; nay, we muſt 
of neceſſity be for ever miſerable. 

To conclude : If we would have God to accept 
us in a dying hour, and our Bleſſed Saviour to re- 
member us now he is in his kingdom, let us think 
of him betimes, and acquaint ourſelves with him, 
that we may be at peace NOW; before © the 
« evil days come, and the years draw nigh, when 
« we hall ſay, we have no pleaſure in them.“ 

« O that men were wiſe, that they underſtood 
« this, that they would conſider their latter end.” 
Which God of his infinite goodneſs grant that we 
may all ſeriouſly lay to heart, in this our day, 
and may learn betimes * fo to number our days 
« that we may apply our hearts to wiſdom ;” for 
his mercies ſ:ke in Jeſus Chriſt, to whom with the 
Father and the Holy Ghoſt, be all honour and 
glory, now and for ever. Amen, - 


THE END. 
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On Sincerity towards God and Man. 


By Abp. TILLOTSON. 


1 


And he ſaw Nathaniel coming to him, and ſaith 


to bim, behold an Iſraelite indeed, in whom is 
no guile, JOHN i. 47. 


HE Jews were Iſraelites by natural deſcent, 

being the ſeed of Jacob, or Iſrael; but in a 
ſpecial ſenſe, none are eſteem'd the true poſterity 
of Iſrael but thoſe who reſembled him in piety 
and goodneſs ; and our Saviour ſeems here to al- 
lude to that character which is given of Jacob, 
(Gen. xxv. 27.) © that he was a plain man,” or 
as the Hebrew word ſignifies, © a perfect and ſin- 
* cere man,” in oppolition to his brother Iſaac, 
who is ſaid to be cunning ; ſo that to be an Ifrac- 
lite indeed, is to be a downright honeſt man, with- 
out fraud or guile, without any arts of hypocriſy 
and deceit. 

I ſhall conſider this virtue of ſincerity, which is 
the higheſt character and commendation of a good 
man, as it reſpects God and man. As it reſpects 
God, ſo it imports the truth and ſincerity of our 
piety and devotion towards him. As it regards 
man, ſo it ſignifies a ſimplicity of mind and man- 


ners in our carriage and converſation one towards 
another, 
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I. This virtue of ſincerity as it reſpects God, 
imports the truth and ſincerity of our piety to- 
wards him ; that we heartily believe, and fear, and 
honour him, and that the outward expreflions of 
our piety towards him, are the genuine iſſue of 
our inward apprehenfions of. him, and affections 
towards him. This, no doubt, our Saviour intend- 
ed in the firſt place in the charatter of this 
good man; that he was a man of real and ſubſtan- 
tial and unaffected piety, and in truth what he ap- 
peared to be; that he did ſincerely love God and 
his truth, and was ready to embrace it, whenever 
it was fairly propoſed to him. This appeared in 
his carriage towards our Saviour, for when Philip 
invited him to come to ſce him” he did not 
conceal his prejudice and objection againſt him, 
grounded on a common but. uncharitable proverb, 
e that out of Nazareth ariſeth no prophet ;” but 
having an honeſt mind he was not {o carried away 
by popular prejadice as not to have patience to be 

etter inform'd, and therefore was eaſily perſuaded 
to go and ſee our Saviour, and to Giicourſe with 
him himſelf, and being ſatisfied that he was the 
Meſſias, he prefently owns him for ſuch, calling 
him * the Son of God, and the king of Itfracl.” 
And as ſincerity is the very heart and fubſtance of 
religion, it concerns us not only to endeavour after 
this temper and diſpoſition, but to enquire into 
the nature and properties of it, that we may know 
when we have it, and may have the comfort of it. 
I ſhall mention five or fix properties of a fincere 
piety, by which men may ſufficiently know the 
integrity of their hearts. 

1. Our 


r 

1. Our piety is then ſincere, when the chief 
reaſons and predominant motives of it are religious; 
and I call that a religious or rational motive, which 
regards God and another world, in oppoſition to 
men, and to our preſent temporal advantages ; when 
the principal and ſwaying motives of our piety, are 
a ſenſe of God's authority over us, and of our duty 
and obligation to him ; a fear of his diſpleaſure and 
the hopes of the glocious reward he hath promiſed 
to obedience, On the contrary, that is an unſincere 
piety to which we are moved, meerly by the re- 
gard of men, and for ſome temporal advantages; 
and a man may certainly know when his heart is 
not right towards God; and that is, if when theſe 
motives are abſent, our piety and zeal for true re- 
ligion doth either ceaſe or ſenſibly cools and abates ; 
as if impiety or popery, or any thing elſe that is 
bad, is in faſhion, and is practis'd by the great; if 
thoſe upon whom we depend, diſcover an inclina- 
tion that way ; if the garb of religion happens to 
be contrary to our intereſt ; if in theſe caſes we 
let fall the profeſſion of our religion, or neglect the 
practice of it, it is plain and undeniable our former 
profeſſions were inſincere. 

2. A ſincere piety muſt be rooted in the heart, 
and be a living principle within us; for as the 
apoſtle reaſons in another caſe, ** he is not a Jew, 
** who is one outwardly, but he who is one in- 
* wardly, and in the heart ;” and without this all 
outward acts of piety and devotion are hypocri- 
ly; a picture of religion, and a form of godli- 
neſs, without the life and power of it. 

3. A third evidence of a ſincere picty is, when 
perſons are religious in private and in ſecret, as well 
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as in publick, and in the open view of men. He 
is truly devout, who is ſo in his family, and in his 
cloſet, where he hath no witneſs but God and his 
OWN ſoul, as well as in the church. He is a 
downright honeſt man, who will make good his 
word, and perform his promiſe, when no proof 
can be made of it, and no law compel him to it, 
as readily as if there had been an hundred witneſſes 
of it. He is ſincerely jüſt, who will not detain 
from another his right, tho he be ignorant of it; 
nor wrong any one tho” he could do it with all the 
ſecrecy and ſafety in the world ; who will not 
| impoſe upon another's ignorance and unſkilfulneſs, 
tho” never ſo much to his own benefit or advan- 
tage ; he is truly charitable, who would not only 
as ſoon, but rather ſooner give his alms in ſecret, 
than in the fight of men; and he is truly grateful, 
who will acknowledge a kindneſs and requite a be- 
nefit, to the relations of his deceaſed friend, though 
he be ſure that all memory of the obligation died 
with him, and that none are conſcious of it but 
God and his own conſcience. And indeed there is 
ſcarce any act of piety and virtue, the ſincerity of 
which may not by this evidence be known by us; 
and a man may tor certain conclude himfelt a hy- 
pocrite, if he is not the fame in the preſence of 
God and his own conſcience that he is in the fight 
of men. 

4. Another evidence of a ſincere piety is a con- 
ſtant tenour of goodneſs in the general courſe of 
our lives. I do not now ſpeak of the firſt begin- 
nings of piety in new converts; which are many 
times very imperfect, and afford little or no evi- 
dence of a man's fincerity ; but in thoſe who * 

made 
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made any conſiderable progreſs in goodneſs, in ſuch 
the habits of any known fin, and the wilful and 
deliberate neglect of our duty, and even the ſingle 
acts of more heinous crimes will bring in queſtion 
our ſincerity, and are by no means to be ſhelter'd 
under the name of infirmity ; for thoſe the grace 
of God, if we be not wanting in ourſelves, will en- 
able us to ſubdue; and he is not ſincerely good, 

who does not heartily endeavour to be as good as 
he can, and does not make uſe of that grace which 
God is ready to afford to all the purpoſes, tho' not 
of a perfect, yet of a finceze obedience to the laws 
of God. 

5. Another evidence of a ſincere piety is, that 
our obedience to God be uniform and univerſal, 
equally reſpecting all the laws of God and every 
part of our duty. St. James ſays, ** he that keeps 
« the whole law, ſaving that he offends in one 
© point, is guilty of all,” that is, is not fincere in 
his obedience to the reſt. Many who make a great 
profeſſion of piety, and pay a regard to the firſt table 
of the law, which reſpects their duty to God, but are 
not ſufficiently ſenſible of the neceſſity of the duties 
of the ſecond, and of the excellency of thoſe graces 
and virtues which reſpe& our carriage and conver- 
ſation with one another; not conſidering, that God 
gave laws to us, not for his own ſake but ours ; 
and not only intended we ſhould honour him, - but 
that we ſhould be happy in one another; that we 
ſhould be juſt and charitable to all ovr fellow- 
creatures, as well as humble and obedieat to him. 
Micah vi. 8. He hath ſhewed thee, O man, what 
is good, and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
** but to do juſtice, and to love mercy, and to 
U 2 « walk 
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e walk humbly with thy God?” And 1 John 
iv. 21. This commandment have we from him 
© that he who loveth God, love his brother alſo.” 
And yet many are very detective in their duty to 
their fellow creatures ; very unpeaceable, and tur- 
bulent in their ſpirits ; very peeviſh and paſſionate, 


very conceited and cenſorious; as if their profeſſion _ 


of godlineſs did exempt them from the care and 
practice of chriſtian virtues: But we muſt not ſo 
fix our eye upon heaven, as to forget that we walk 
upon the earth, and to neglect the ordering of our 
actions and converſation among men; leſt whilit 
we are gezing upon the ſtars of ſuppos'd, ſublime 
and heavenly dutics, we fall into the ditch of groſs 
and foul immorality. 
Men may be devout and zealous in religion, 
very nice and ſcrupulous about the worſhip and 
outward acts of God's ſervice, and yet becauſe of 
their palpable defeas in juſtice and honeſty, meck- 
neſs and humility, peace and charity, may be groſs 
and odious hypocrites, For we muſt not think 
for ſome aQs, either of outward or inward piety 
to compound with God for the neglect of mercy 
and judgment; or to demand it as a right from men 
to be excuſcd the great duties and virtues of hu- 
man converſation z or pretend to be above them, 
becauſe they relate chiefly to this world, and to the 
temporal happineſs of men; as if it were the pri- 
vilege of great devotion, to give a licence to men 
to be peeviſh and froward, ſour and moroſe, ſuper- 
cilious and cenſorious in their behaviour to others. 
We ſhould not be ſo intent on the outward parts 
of religion, as to prejudice inward and real good- 
neſs, and that we do not fo uſe the means of reli- 
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gion as to neglect and loſe the main end of it; 
that we do not place all religion in faſting and mor- 
tification ; for tho' theſe things be very uſeful and 
neceſſary in their place, it they are made ſubſervi- 
ent to promote a proper temper and conduct, yet it 
is often ſeen that faſting and corporal ſeverity, thoſe 
meagre and lean daties of piety, do, in compariſon, 
like Pharack's lean kine, ** devour and eat up al- 
* moſt all the goodly and well-favoured,” the great 
and ſubſtantial duties of chriſtianity, and leflen our 
regard to the practice of virtue and good-nature, 
humility and meekneſs, and charity; things high- 
ly valuable in themſelves, and amiable in the eyes 
of men, and in the fight of God of great price. 
For the neglect of the moral duties of the ſe- 
cond table is not only a mighty ſcandal to religion, 
but of pernicious conſequence many other ways. 
A fierce and ill-govern'd, an ignorant and injudi- 
cious zeal for the honour of God, and ſomething 
or other, belonging neceſſarily, as they think, to 
his true worſhip and ſervice, hath made men do 
many unreaſonable, immoral and impious things ; of 
which hiſtory will furniſh us with innumerable in- 
ſtances, in the practice of the Jeſuits and other zea- 
lots of the church of Rome; and there are not 
wanting many examples of this kind, amongſt our- 
ſelves, of all ſets; for men that are not cool and 
conſiderate in their religion, but give themſelves 
up to the conduct of blind prejudice and furious 
zeal, do eafily perſuade themſelves that any thing 
is lawful, which they ſtrongly fancy to tend to the 
honour of God, and to the advancement of the cauſe 
of religion, and have not only thought it lawful, 
but highly commendable and meritorious, to equi- 
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voeate upon oaths and break faith with hereticks, 
and to deſtroy all who differ from them ; as if it 
were piety, in ſome caſes, to lic for the truth, and 
to kill men for Ged's fake. | 

6. The laſt evidence I ſhall mention of the fin- 
cerity of our religion, is, if it hold out againſt per- 
ſecution, and endure the fiery trial; if we are wil- 
ling to expoſe all our worldly intereſt, and even 
life itſelf, for the cauſe of God and religion, This 
is a trial few are called to, but what all faithful 
chriſtians ſhould be prepared for, Our Saviour tells 
us that many hear the word, and with joy re- 
t ceive it, but not having root within themſelves 
e they endure for a while, and when perſecution 
* or tribulation ariſeth becauſe of the word, pre- 
et ſently they are oftended ;” nay, ſome when they 
ſec perſecution coming at a diſtance, wheel off and 
bethink themſelves of making their retreat in time, 
and of agreeing with their adverſary whilſt he 
it js yet in the way.“ 

Having conſidered ſincerity as it reſpects God, I 
proceed | | 

II. To conſider it as it regards men; and in this 
ſenſe it ſignifies a ſimplicity of mind and manners 
in our converſation and carriage, one towards ano- 
ther; ſingleneſs of heart, diſcovering itſelf in a con- 
ſtant plainneſs and honeſt openneſs of behaviour, 
free from all infidious devices, and little tricks, and 
fetches of craft and cunning ; from all falſe ap- 
pearances and deceitful diſguiſes of ourſelves in 
word or action; or yet more plainly, it is to ſpeak 
as we think, and do what we pretend and profeſs; 
to make good what we promiſe, and really to be 
what we would ſeem and appear to be. - 

of 
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Not that we are obliged to tell every one all 
our mind; but we are never to declare any thing 
contrary to it. We may be ſilent and conceal as 
much of ourſelves as prudence, or any other good 
reaſon, requites; but we muſt not put on a diſguiſe 
and make a falſe appearance, and empty ſhew of 
what we are not, either by word or action. Con- 
trary to this virtue is (I fear) moſt of that com- 
pliment which 1s current in converſation, and 
which for the moſt part is nothing but words, to 
fill up gaps, and ſupply the emptineſs of diſcourie ; 
and a pretence to that kindneſs and eſteem for per- 
ſons, which in truth we have not, or to that de- 
gree which our expreſſions ſeem to import. This. 
if done with defign, is what we call flattery ; a 
very odious ſort of infincerity, and to much the 
worſe as it abuſes men into a vain and fooliſh opi- 
nion of themſelves, and an ill-grounded confidence 
of the kindneſs and good- will of others towards 
them; and is ſo much the more dangerous, becauic 
it hath a party within us, which is ready to let i: 
in; it plays upon our ſelf- love, which greedity 
catcheth at any thing that tends to magnify aud 
advance us; for moſt are apt to think too well 
of themſelves, and few have wiſdom and firmneſs 
enough to be proof againſt flattery; it 1equires 
great conſideration, and a reſolute modeſty and hu- 
mility to reſiſt the inſinustions of this ſerpent; 
yea, a little rudeneſs and moroſeneſs of nature, a 
prudent diſtruſt and infidelity in mankind, to make 
a man, in good earneſt, to reject and deſpiſe it. 
Now beſides, that all h ypocriſy and inſincerity 
is mean in itſelf, having falſhood at the bottom; 
it is alſo often made uſ of to the prejudice of others 
in 
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in their rights and intereſts. For not only diſſimu- 
lation is contrary to fincerity, becauſe it confiſts in 

a vain ſhew of what we are not, in a falſe muſter 
of our virtues and good qualities, in a deceitful re- 
preſentation and undue character of ourſelves ; but 
what are of a more 1njurious and miſchievous conſe- 
quence, are falſhood and fraud; and perfidiouſneſs, 
and many other little crafts and arts of deceit, 
which men practice upon one another in their con- 
verſation and intercourſe. The former is great va- 
nity ; but this is groſs iniquity. 

And yet theſe qualities dexterouſly managed, ſo 
as not to lie too plain and open to diſcovery, are 
look'd upon, by many, as figns of great depth and 
ſhrewdneſs ; admirable inſtruments of buſineſs, and 
neceſlary means for the compaſſing our own ends 
and defigns ; and tho' in thoſe that have ſuffer'd 
by them, and felt the miſchief of them, they ate 
always accounted diſhoneſt, yet, among the gene- 
rality of lookers- on, they paſs for great policy; as 
if the very ſkill of governing and managing human 
affairs, conſiſted in theſe little tricks and devices; 
but he that looks more narrowly into them, and 
will but have the patience to obſerve the end of 
them, will find them to be great folly ; and that it 
is only for want of true wiſdom and underſtand- 
ing, that men turn aſide to tricks, and make diſſi- 
mulation and lies their refuge. It is Solomon's 
obſervation, ** that he that walketh uprightly walk- 
e eth ſurcly, but the folly of fools is deceit,” The 
folly of fools, that is, the moſt egregious piece of 
folly that any man can be guilty of, is to play the 
knave, To make uſe of theſe, ſhews the man 


wants underſtanding to ſee the plain and direct way 
: to 
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to his end. Theſe little tricks may indeed ſome- 
times ſerve a preſent turn; but at beſt they can only 
be uſeful for the preſent occaſion; whereas integri- 
ty is of a laſting uſe, will be ſerviceable to us on 
all occaſions, and in the whole courſe of our lives; 
and diſſimulation and deceit will, by degrees, 
weaken, and at laſt deſtroy our reputation, which is 
a much more uſeful and laſting inſtrument of proſ- 
perity and ſucceſs in human affairs, than any tricks 
and devices whatſoever, 

Thus have I confider'd this great virtue of ſin- 
cerity, both as it regards God and the mutual con- 
verſation and intercourſe of men with one another; 
what now remains is to perſuade men to endeavour 
after this excellent virtue, and to practice it in all 
their words and actions. 

I. Let us be fincere in our religion and ſerve 
God in truth and uprightneſs of heart, out of con- 
ſcience of our duty and obligations to him, and 
not with ſiniſter reſpect to our private intereſt, or 
the publick approbation or cenſure of men, Let 
us never make uſe of religion to ſerve any baſe and 
unworthy ends, cloaking our deſigns of covetouſ- 
neſs or ambition, or revenge, with pretences of 
conſcience and zeal for God ; and let us endeavour 
after the reality of religion, always remembring 
that a ſincere piety doth not conſiſt in ſhew but 
ſubſtance, not in appearance but effect; that the 
ſpirit of true religion is ſtill and calm, charitable 
and peaceable, making as little ſhew and ſtir as 
poſſible; that a truly fincere and good man does 
not affect vain oſtentation, and unſeaſonable diſco- 
very of his good qualities, but endeavours rather 
really to be, than to ſeem religious, and of the 
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two rather ſeeks to conceal his piety than to ſet it 
out with pomp ; gives his alms privately ; prays to 
God in ſecret, and makes no appearance of religion, 
but in ſuch fruits and effects as cannot be hid; 
in the quiet and filent virtues of humility, and 
meekneſs, and patience, of peace and charity ; in 
governing his paſſions, and taking heed not to of- 
tend with his tongue by ſlander and calumny, by 
envious detraction or raſh cenſure, or by any word 
or action that may be to the hurt and prejudice of 
his neighbour ; but on the contrary, it is a very 
ill ſign if a man affect to make a great noiſe and 
buſtle about religion; if he blow a trumpet before 
his good works, and by extraordinary ſhews of de- 
votion ſummon the eyes of men to behold him 
and do, as it were, call aloud to them to take no- 
tice of his piety, and to come and fee his zeal 
« for the Lord of hoſts.” It is not impoſſible but 
ſuch a man, with all his vanity and oſtentation, 
may have ſome real goodneſs in him; but he is as 
the hypocrites are, and acts as like one as is poſſi- 
ble ; and, by the mighty ſhew that he makes, to 
wiſe and conſiderate men, greatly brings in que- 
ſtion the ſincerity of his religion. 

And with the fincerity of our piety towards 
God, let us join the fimplicity and integrity of man- 
ners in our converſation with men. Let us uſe 
truth and plainneſs in all our words ; let our tongue 
be ever the true interpreter of our minds, and our 
expreſſions the lively image of our thoughts and 
affections, and our outward actions exactly agree- 
able to our inward purpoſes and intentions. 

The great and general want of ſincerity is none 


of the leaſt of the vices of the age we live * 
The 
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The world is grown fo full of diflimulation and 
compliment, that mens words are hardly any ſig- 
nification of their thoughts; and if any man mea- 
ſure his words by his heart, and ſpeak as he thinks, 
and do not expreſs more kindneſs to every man, 
than men uſually have for any man, he can hardly 
eſcape the cenſure of rudeneſs and want of breed- 
ing. The old Engliſh plainneſs and fincerity, that 
generous integrity of nature, and honeſty of diſpo- 
ſition, which always argues true greatneſs of mind, 
and is uſually accompanied with undaunted courage 
and reſolution, is, in a great meaſure, loſt among 
us. There hath been long an endeavour to tranſ- 
form us into foreign manners and faſhions, and to 
bring us to a ſervile imitation of none of the beſt 
of our neighbours, in ſome of the worſt of their 
qualities. Converſation is ſo {well'd with vanity 
and compliment, and fo ſurfeited (as I may lay) 
with expreſſions of kindneſs and reſpect, that if a 
man that lived an age or two ago ſhould return in- 
to the world agiin, he would really want a dictio- 
nary to help him to underſtand his own language, 
and to know the true intrinſick value of the phrate 
in faſhion, and could hardly, at firſt, believe at 
what a low rate the higheſt ſtrains and expreſſions 
of kindneſs imaginable, do commonly paſs in cur- 
rent payment ; and when he ſhould come to un- 
derſtand it, it would be a great while before he 
could bring himfclt, with a good countenance, and 
a good conſcience, to converſe with men upon 
equal terms, and in their own way. 

And, in truth, it is hard to fay, whether it 
ſhould more provoke our contempt or our piety, 
to hear what folemn expreſſions of reſpect and 
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kindneſs will paſs between men almoſt upon no 
occaſion ; how great honour and eſteem they wall 
declare for one whom perhaps they never heard of 
or ſaw before; and how intirely they are, all on 
the ſudden, devoted to his ſervice, and intereſt, 
for no reaſon ; how infinitely and eternally obliged 
to him for no benefit; and how extremely they 
will be concerned for him, yea, and afflited too, 
for no cauſe. It is ſaid in juſtification of this hol- 
low kind of converſation, that there is no harm, 
no real deceit, in compliment, but the matter is 
well enough ſo long as we underſtand one another; 
that words are like money, and when the current 
value of them is generally underſtood, no man 1s 
cheated by them. This is ſomething, if ſuch 
words were any thing ; but being brought into the 
account, they are meer cyphers. However, it is 
ſtill a juſt matter of complaint, that ſincerity and 
plainneſs are out of faſhion, and that our language 
is running into a lie; that men have quite pervert- 
ed the uſe of ſpeech, and made words to ſignify 
nothing ;. that the greateſt part of the converſation 
of mankind, and of their intercourſe with one anos 
ther, is little elſe but driving a trade of diſſimula- 
tion; for which reaſon there is greater need to re- 
commend this virtue; and to this end I would 
offer the following conſiderations. 

Firſt, That ſincerity is the higheſt commenda- 
tion, and the very beſt character, that can be given 
of any man; it is the ſolid foundation of all virtue, 
the heart and ſoul of all piety and goodneſs; it is 
in ſcripture called perfection, and frequently joined 
with it; and throughout the bible there is the 
greateſt eſs and weight laid upon it; it is ſpoken 


of 


\ 
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of as the ſum and comprehenſion of all religion. 
« Only fear the Lord, and ſerve him in fincerity 
and truth,” ſays Joſhua to the people of Iſracl, 
Jol. xxiv. 14. God takes great pleaſure in it;“ 
ſo David aſſures us, 1 Chr, xxix. 17. I know 
* my God, that thou trieſt the heart, and haſt 
t pleaſure in uprightneſs.” 

To this diſpoſition of mind the promiſes of di- 
vine favour and bleſſing are particularly made, Pſal. 
XV. 1, 2. Lord, who ſhall dwell in thy taber- 
% nacle? who ſhall dwell in thy holy hill? he 
© that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteouſ- 
e neſs, and ſpeaketh the truth from his heart.“ 
Pſal. xxxii. 2. Bleſſed is the man unto whom 
* the Lord imputeth no fin, and in whoſe ſpirit 
* there is no guile.” | FO 

Secondly, The rarity of this virtue is a farther 
commendation of it. A fincerely pious and good 
man, without any guile or diſguiſe, is not a fight 
to be ſeen every day, Our Saviour in the text 
ſpeaks of it as a thing very extraordinary, and of a 
ſpecial remark and obſervation ; and breaks out in- 
to ſome kind of wonder upon the occaſion, as if to 
ſee a man of perfect integrity and fimplicity were 
an occurrence very rare and unuſual, and ſuch as 
calls for our more eſpecial attention and regard. 
“ Behold (faith he) an Iſraelite indeed, in whom 
* there is no guile.“ 

Thirdly, The want of fincerity will quite ſpoil 
the virtue and acceptance of all our piety and obe- 
dience, and certainly deprive us of the reward of 
it. All our external obedience to the laws of God. 
if not animated with fincerity, is like a ſacrifice 


without a heart, which is an abomination to the 
Lord. 5 Fourtos, 


who deſtroys at once both his deſign and reputa- 


it not, it is ten to one but he is diſcovered to want 


but, which is much more, to God, who ſearcheth 
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Fourtbiy, Hypocriſy and infincerity is a very vain 
and fooliſh thing; it is deſigned to cheat others, 
but is in truth a deceiving of ourſelves. No man 
would flatter or diſſemble did he believe he were 
ſeen and diſcovered ; an open knave is a great fool, 


tion ; and this is the caſe of every hypocrite ; all 
the difagreement between his tongue ana his 
thoughts, his actions and his heart, is open to that 
eye, trom which nothing can be hid: “for the 
* ways of man are before the eyes of the Lord, 
* and he ſecth all his goings ; there is no aarkneſs | 
* nor ſhadow of death, where the workers of ini- 
% quity may hide themſelves.” 

Hifthly, Truth and reality have all the advanta- 
ges of appearance, and many more. If the thew of 
a thing be good for any thing, I am ſure fincerity 
is better; for why does any man diſſemble or ſeem 
to be that which he is not, but becauſe he thinks 
it good to have ſuch a quality as he pretends to? 
for to counterfeit and diflemble is to put on the 
appearance of ſome real excellency. Now the beſt 
way for a man to ſeem to be any thing, is really 
to be what he would ſeem to be. Beſides, it is 
often as troubletome to make good the pretence of 
a good quality, as to have it; and if a man have 


it, and then all his pains and labour to ſeem to 
have it are loſt ; but truth is convincing and carrieth 
its own light and evidence along with it; and will 
not only commend us to every man's conſcience, 


and ſeeth our hearts; ſo that upon all accounts 


ſincerity is true wiſdom, Particularly as to the af- 
fairs 


0 0.8 
fairs of this world, integrity hath many advantages 
over all the fine and artificial ways of diſſimulation 
and deceit ; it is much the plainer and eaſier, much 
the ſafer and more ſecure way of dealing in the 
world; it hath leſs of trouble and diffi-ulty, of 
entanglement and perplexity, of danger and hazard 
in it; it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt way to our end, 
carrying us thither in a ſtrait line, and will hold 
out and laſt longeſt. The arts of deceit and cun- 


ning do continually grow weaker and leſs effectual 


and ſerviceable to thoſe that uſe them ; whereas 
integrity gains ſtrength by uſe, and the more and 
longer any man practiſeth it, the greater ſervice it 
does him, by confirming his reputation, and en- 
couraging thoſe with whom he hath to do, to re- 
poſe the greater truſt and confidence in him, which 
is an unſpeakable advantage in the buſineſs and af- 
fairs of life, 

But a diſſembler muſt always be on his guard. 
Truth lies uppermoit, and if a man do not carefully 
attend, he will be apt to bolt it out; whereas he 
that acts fincerely hath the eaſieſt taſk in the world; 
becauſe he follows nature, and ſo is put to no care 
and trouble about his actions. He needs not invent 
any pretences beforehand, nor make excuſes after- 
wards for any thing he hath ſaid or done. 

But infincerity is very troubleſome to manage; 
a man hath ſo many things to attend to, ſo many 
ends to bring together, as may make his life a very 
perplext and intricate thing ; ** A liar had need of 
a good memory,” leſt he ſhould contradict at one 
time what he ſaid at another; but truth is always 
conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs nothing to help it 
out; it is always near at hand, and fits on our lips, 
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and is ready to drop out before we are aware ; 
whereas a lie is troubleſome and ſets a man's in- 
vention upon the rack, and one trick needs a great 
many more to make it good. It is like building 
upon a falſe foundation; but ſincerity is firm and 
ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow and unſound 
in it; and becauſe it is plain and open, fears no 
diſcovery, of which the crafty man is always in 
danger; for tho” he is the laſt man that finds him- 
ſelf to be found out, whilſt he thinks he makes 
fools of others he renders himſelf ridiculous. 

Sincerity is alſo the moſt compendious wiſdom, 


and the beſt means to diſpatch buſineſs ; it creates 


confidence in thoſe we have to deal with, ſaves 
many inquiries, and brings things to an iflue in 
few words. It is like travelling in a plain beaten 
road, which commonly brings a man ſooner to his 
journey's end than by-ways, in which men often 
loſe themſelves. In a word, whatſoever conveni- 
ence may be thought to be in falſhood and diſſi- 
mulation, it is ſoon over but the inconvenience of 
it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a man under an 
everlaſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is not 
believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor truſted when 
perhaps he means honeſtly. 

Laſiiy, Conſider that it is not worth our while to 
diſſemble, confidering the ſhortneſs and uncertainty 
of life; eſpecially, it we confider that all our diſſi- 
mulation ſhall one day be publiſhed before God, 
angels, and men, to our everlaſting ſhame and con- 
fuſion, when God will bring every work into 
judgment, and every ſecret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil.” 
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On lovin g one another. 


By Abp. 71 L LO TSO N. 


— 


A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another ; as 1 have loved you, that ye alſo 
love one another : By this ſhall all men know 
that ye are my diſciples, if ye love one another. 
JoHN xili. 34, 35. | 


S the chriſtian religion in general, is the beſt 
A philoſophy and moſt perfe& inſtitution of 
life ; containing in it the moſt entire and compleat 
ſyſtem of moral rules and precepts that was ever 
yet extant in the world, ſo it peculiarly excells in 
the docttine of love and charity; earneſtly recom- 
mending, ſtrialy enjoining, and vehemently and 
almoſt perpetually preſſing and inculcating the ex- 
cellency and neceſſity of this beſt of graces and 
virtues ; and propounding ' to us for our imitation 
and encouragement, the moſt lively and heroical 
example of kindneſs and charity, that ever was, in 
the life and death of the great founder of our religi- 
on, the author and finiſher of our faith, Jeſus the 
Son of God. 

I ſhall diſcourſe upon theſe words under the fix 
following heads. 

Firſt, Inquire in what ſenſe our Saviour calls 
this commandment of loving one another a new 
commandment. | 


it, Y 
$ > 


Secondly, 
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Secondly, Declare to you the nature of this com- 
mandment, by inſtancing in the chief acts and 
operties of love. _— 
Thirdly, Conſider the degrees and meaſures of 
our charity with regard to the ſeveral objects a- 
bout which it is exerciſed, 8 

Fourthly, Our obligation to this duty not only 
from our Saviour's authority, but likewiſe from 
our own nature, and from the reaſonableneſs and 
. excellency of the thing commande. 

Fifthly, The great example which is here pro- 
pounded to our imitation ; * as I have loved you, 
«* that ye alſo love one another.“ 2 

Sixthly and laſtly, the place and rank which this 
precept holds in the chriſtian religion. Our Savi- 
our makes it the proper badge of a diſciple, the 
diſtinctive mark and character of our profeſſion ; 
*« By this ſhall all men know that ye are my diſ- 
* ciples, if ye love one another.“ 

I. In what ſenſe our Saviour calls this com- 
mandment of loving one another, a new command- 
ment; not that it is abſolutely and altogether new, 
but upon ſome ſpecial accounts. For it is a branch 
of the ancient and primitive law of nature. Ari- 
ſtotle truly obſerves that upon grounds of natural 
kindred and likeneſs all men are friends, and kind- 
ly diſpoſed towards one another. And it is a 
known precept of the Jewiſh religion, to © love 
* our neighbour as our ſelves.“ 

In ſome ſenſe then, it is no new commandment ; 
and ſo St. John, who was moſt likely to under- 
ſtand our Saviour's meaning in this particular, (all 
his preaching and writing being almoſt nothing 
elſe but an inculcating of this one precept) r 
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this matter, telling us that in ſeveral reſpects it 

was, and it was not a new commandment, 1 John 
ii. 7, 8. Brethren, I write no new command. 
ment unto you, but that which you had from 
„ the beginning, that is, from ancient times: 
But then he corrects himſelf;  ** Again, but yet, a 
© new cominandment I write unto you.” So that 
though it was not abſolutely new, yet upon divers 
conſiderable accounts it was ſo, and in a peculiar 
manner proper to the evangelical inſtitution ; and 
is in ſo expreſs and particular a manner aſcribed to 


the teaching of the Holy Ghoſt, which was con- 


ferr'd upon chriſtians by the faith of the goſpel, as 
if there hardly needed any outward inſtruction and 
exhortation to that purpoſe, 1 Theſſ. iv, 9. But 
s as touching brotherly love, ye need not that I 
* write unto you, for ye yourſelves are divinely 
* taught and inſpired to love one another.“ 

This commandment then of loving one another 
is by our Lord and Saviour ſo much enlarged as to 
the object of it, beyond what either the Jews or 
Heathens did underſtand it to be, extending to all 
mankind, and even to our greateſt enemies; ſo 
greatly advanced and heightned as to the degree of 
it, even to the laying down of our lives for one 
another; ſo effectually taught, ſo mightily encou- 
raged, ſo very much urged and inſiſted upon, that 
it may yery well be called a new commandment : 
For though it was not altogether unknown to man- 
kind before, yet it was never ſo taught, ſo encou- 
raged ; never was ſuch an illuſtrious example given 
of it, never ſo much weight and ſtreſs laid upon it 


by any philoſophy or religion that was before in 
the world, 
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II. I ſhall endeavour to declare to you the na- 
ture of this commandment, or the, duty required 
by it. And that will beſt be done, by inſtancing 
8 I. chief acts and properties of love and chari- 

: As, humanity and kindneſs in all our carriage 
Ft behaviour towards one another; for love 
ſmovi 5s the diſpoſitions of men ſo that they are not 
apt to crate upon one another: Next, to rejoice in 
the good and happineſs ct one another, and to 
grieve at ti-ir cs and ſufferings ; for love unites 
the intereſts of men ſo as to make them affected 
with what happens to another as if it were in ſome 
| fort their own caſe : Then, to contribute as much 
as in us lies to the happineſs of one another, by re- 
lieving one anothers wants and redrefling their 
misfortunes : Again, tenderneſs of their good name 
and reputation; a proneneſs to interpret all the 
words and actions of men to the beſt ſenſe ; pati- 
ence and forbearance towards one another ; and 
when differences happen, to manage them with all 
poſſible calmneſs and kindneſs, and to be ready to 
forgive and to be reconciled to one another ; to 
Pray one for another; and if occaſion be, at leaſt 
if the publick good of chriſtianity require it, to be 
ready to lay down our lives for our brethren, and to 
ſacrifice ourſelves for the furtherance of their ſal- 
vation, 
III. We will conſider the degrees and meaſures 
of our charity, with regard to the various objects 
about which it is exerciſed. 

And as to the negative part of this duty, it is to 
be extended equally towards all, We are not to 
hate or bear al. will to any man, or to do him any 


harm or miſchief; 66 Love worketh no evil to his 
** neighbour. 
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te neighbour.” Thus much charity we are to ex- 
erciſe towards all without any exception, without 
any difference, 

And as to the poſitive part of this duty, we 
ſhould bear an univerſal good-will to all men, wiſh- 
ing every man's happineſs, and praying for it as 
heartily as for our own : And if we be ſincere here- 
in, we ſhall be ready upon all occaſions to procure 
and promote the welfare of all men. But the out- 
ward acts and teſtimonies of our charity neither can 
be actually extended to all, nor ought to be to all 
alike, We do not know the wants of all, and 
therefore our knowledge of perſons, and of theic 
conditions doth neceſſarily limit the effects of our 
charity within a certain compaſs ; and of thoſe we 
do know, we can but relieve a ſmall part for want 
of ability. Whence it becomes neceſſary, that we 
ſet ſome rules to ourſelves for the more diſcreet 
ordering of our charity ; ſuch as theſe : Caſes of 
extremity ought to take place of all other, Obli- 
gations of nature, and nearneſs of relation, ſeem to 
challenge the next place, Obligations of kindneſs, 
and upon the account of benefits received, may well 
lay the next claim. And then the houſhold of 
faith is to be peculiarly conſidered. And after 
theſe, the merit of the perſons, and all circumſtan- 
ces belonging to them, are to be weighed and va- 
Jued : Thoſe who labour in an honeſt calling, but 
are oppreſs'd with their charge ; thoſe who are 
fallen from a plentiful condition, eſpecially by miſ- 
fortune and the providence of God, without their 
own fault; thoſe who have relieved others, and 
have been eminently charitable and beneficial to 
mankind 3 and laſtly, thoſe whole viſible neceſſities 
and 
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and infirmities. of body or mind, whether by age 
or by accident, do plead for them: All theſe do 
challenge our more eſpecial regard and conſide- 
ration. 
IV. We will conſider our obligations to this du- 
ty, not only from our Saviour's authority, but like- 
wile from our own nature, and from the reaſon- 
 ableneſs and excellency of the thing commanded, 
This is the commandment of the Son of God, who 
came down from heaven with full authority to de- 
Clare the will of God to us. And this is peculiar» 
ly his commandment, which he urgeth upon his 
diſciples ſo earneſtly, and ſo as if he almoſt required 
nothing elſe in compariſon of this. Jobn xv. 12. 
*© This is my commandment, that ye love one 
* another: And ver, 17. Theſe things I com- 
* mand you, that ye love one another.” As if 
this were the end of all his precepts, and of his 
whole dectrine, to bring us to the practice of this 
duty. And fo St. John, the loving and beloved 
diſciple, ſpeaks of it as the great meſſage which 
the Son of Gad was to deliver to mankind, 1 Joh 
Iii . This is the meflage which ye have Heard 
* from the beginning, that ye ſhould love one 
© another.“ And ver. 23. This is his com- 
« mandment, that we ſhould believe on the name 
* of his Son Jeſus Chriſt, and Jove one another, 
* as he gave us commandment.“ And chap. iv. 
ver 21, This commandment have we from him, 
e that he who loveth God, love his brother alſo.” 
But beſides the authority of out Saviour, we 
have a precedent obligation to it from our own na- 
ture, and from the reaſonableneſs and excellency 
of the thing it ſelf. The frame of our nature dil- 
poſeth 
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ſeth us to it, and our inclination to ſociety, in 


which there can be no pleaſure, no advantage, 
without mutual love and kindneſs. And equity 
alſo calls for it, for that we ourſelves wiſh and ex- 
pect kindneſs from others is conviction enough to 
us that we owe it to others. The fulfilling of this 
law is the great perfection of our natures, the ad- 
vancement and enlargement of our ſouls, the chief 
ornament and beauty of a great mind. It makes 
us like to God, the beſt and moſt perfe and hap- 
pieſt being, in that which is the prime excellency 
and happineſs and glory of the divine nature. 

And the advantages of this temper are unſpeak- 
able and innumerable. It freeth our ſouls from 
thoſe unruly and troubleſome and diſquieting paſſi- 
ons which are the great torment of our ſpirits ; 
trom anger and envy, from malice and revenge, 
from jealouſy and diſcontent, It makes our minds 
calm and chearful, and puts our ſouls into an eaſy 
poſture, and into good humour, and maintains us 
in the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of ourſelves : It 
preſerves men from many miſchiefs and inconve- 
niences, to which enmity and ill- will do perpetu- 
ally expoſe them: It is apt to make friends, and to 
gain enemies, and to render every condition either 
pleaſant, or eaſy, or tolerable to us. So that to 
love others, is the trueſt love to ourſelves, and doth 
redound to our own unſpeakable benefit and advan. 
tage in all reſpects. 

It is a very conſiderable part of our duty, and 
« || #|moſt equall'd by our Saviour with the “ firſt and 
a» | great commandment of the law.” It is highly 
cy acceptable to God, moſt beneficial to others, and 

very comfortable to ourſelves, It is the eaſieſt - 
ch . 
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all duties, and it makes all others eaſy ; the plea- 
ſure of it makes the pains to ſignify nothing, and 
the delightful reflection upon it afterwards is a moſt 
ample reward of it. It is a duty in every man's 
wer to perform, how ſtrait and indigent ſoever 

is fortune and condition be, The pooreſt man 
may be as charitable as a prince ; he may have as 
much kindneſs in his heart, though his hand can- 
not be ſo bountiful and munificent. Our Saviour 
inſtanceth in the giving of a cup of cold water, as 
a charity that will be highly accepted and reward- 
ed by God, And one of the moſt celebrated cha- 
rities that ever was, how ſmall was it for the mat- 


ter of it, and yet how great in regard of the mind 


that gave it? I mean the Widows two mites, which 
he caſt into the treaſury : One could hardly give 
leſs, and yet none can give more, for ſhe gave all 
that ſhe had. All theſe excellencies and advanta- 
ges of love and charity, which I have briefly re- 
counted, are ſo many arguments, ſo many obliga- 
tions to the practice of this duty. 

V. We will conſider the great inſtance and ex- 
ample which is here propounded to our imitation; 
« As I have loved you, that ye alſo love one ano- 
« ther.” The Son of God's becoming man, his 
whole life, his bitter death and paſſion, all that he 
did and all that he ſuffeted, was one great and con- 
tinued proof and evidence of his mighty love to 
mankind. The greateſt inſtance of love among 
men, and that too but very rare, is for a man to 
lay down his life for another, for his friend; but 
the Son of God died for all mankind, and we were 
all his enemies. And ſhould we not chearfull) 


imitate the example of that great love and cory 
g 
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the effects whereof are ſo comfortable, ſo beneficial, 
ſo happy to every one of us. Had he not loved 
us, and died for us, we had certainly periſh'd, we 
had been miſerable and undone to all eternity. 

And to perpetuate this great example of charity, 
and that it might be always freſh in our memo- 
ries, the great ſacrament of our religion was on 
purpoſe inſtituted for the commemoration of this 
great love of the Son of God, in laying down his 
life, and ſhedding his precious blood for the wick- 
ed and rebellious race of mankind. 

VI. The laſt thing to be conſidered is the place 
and rank which this precept and duty holds in the 
chriſtian religion. Our bleſſed Saviour here makes 
it the proper badge and cogniſance of our profeſſi- 
on ; By this ſhall all men know that ye are my 
85 diſciples, if ye love one another. The diffe- 
rent ſects among the Jews had ſome peculiar cha- 
racter to diſtinguiſh them from one another: The 
ſcholars of the ſeveral great Rabbi's among them 
had ſome peculiar ſayings and opinions, ſome cuſ- 

toms and traditions whereby they were ſeverallß 
known; and fo likewiſe the diſciples of John the 
baptiſt were particularly remarkable for their great 
auſterities, In alluſion to theſe diſtinctions of ſets 
and ſchools among the Jews, our Saviour fixeth 
upon this mark and character whereby his dilciples 
ſhould be known from the diſciples of any other 
inſtitution ; a mighty love and affeclion to one 
another, 

Other ſects were diſtinguiſh'd by little opinions, | 
or by ſome external rites and obſervances in reli- 
gion ; but our Saviour pitcheth upon that which is 
the moſt real and ſubſtantial, the moſt large and ex- 
11. 2 tenſive, 
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tenfive, the moſt uſeful and beneficial, the moſt 
humane and the moſt divine quality of which we 
are capable. 

This was his great commandment to his diſci- 
ples, before he left the world: This was the le- 

cy he left them, and the effect of his laſt prayers 
Be them : And for this end, among others, he in- 
ſtituted the ſacrament of his blefſed body and blood, 
to be a lively remembrance of his great charity to 
mankind, and a perpetual bond of love and union 
amongſt his followers, 

And the apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour do 
upon all occaſions recommend this to us, as a prin- 
cipal duty and part of our religion ; telling us, That 
in Chriſt Jeſus, that is, in the chriſtian religion, 
nothing will ayail, no not faith itſelf, unleſs it be 
enlivened and inſpired by charity; That love is 
te the end of the commandment, the end of the 
« evangelical declaration, the firſt fruit of the ſpi- 
t rit,” the ſpring and root of all thoſe graces and 
victues which concern our duty towards one ano- 
ther: That it is the ſum and abridgment, the ac- 
compliſhment and fulfilling of the whole law: 
That without this, whatever we pretend to in chri- 
ſtianity, we are nothing, and our religion is vain : 
That this is the greateſt of all graces and virtues, 
greater than faith and hope; and of perpetual uſe 
and duration; © charity never fails,” 

And therefore they exhort us above all things to 
endeavour after it, as the crown of all other vir- 
tues : © Above all things have fervent charity a- 
« mong yourſelves,” faith St. Peter: And St. 
Paul, having enumerated moſt other chriſtian vir- 
tues, exhorts us above all to ſtrive after this, And 

| above 
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* above all theſe things put on charity, which is 
* the bond of perfection. This St. John makes 
one of the moſt certain ſigns of our love to God, 
and the want of it an undeniable argument of the 
contrary : If a man fay I love God, and hateth 
* his brother, he is a lyar ; for he who loveth not 
& his brother whom he hath ſeen, how can he love 
** God whom he hath not ſeen ?”” This he declares 
to be one of the beſt evidences that weare in a ſtate 
of grace and ſalvation, © Hereby we know that we 
« are paſſed from death to lite, becauſe we love 
« the brethren.” 

So that well might our bleſſed Saviour chuſe this 
for the badge of his diſciples, and make it the great 
precept of the beſt and moſt perfect inſtitution ? 
Other things might have ſerved better for pomp and 
oftentation, and have more gratified the curioſity, 
or enthuſiaſm, or ſuperſtition of mankind, but there 
is no quality in the world, which upon a ſober and 
impartial conſideration 1s of a more intrinfick value, 

And in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, the chriſti- 
ans were very eminent for this virtue, and particu- 
larly noted for it; © it is a mark and brand ſet up- 
on us by ſome,” "Caith Tertullian ; and he tells us 
that it was proverbially ſaid among the Heathen, 
* Behold how theſe Chriſtians love one another.” 
Lucian, that great ſcoffer at all religion, acknow- 
ledgeth in behalf of chriſtians, that this was the 
great principle which their maſter had inſtill'd into 
them : And Julian, the bittereſt enemy that chri- 
ſtianity ever had, could not forbear to propound to 
the heathen for an example the charity of the Ga- 
lileans, for ſo by way of reproach he calls the Chri- 
ſlians, who (ſays he) gave up themſelves to hama- 
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nity and kindneſs ; which he acknowledgeth to 
have been very much to the advantage and repu- 
tation of our religion: And in the ſame letter to 
Arſacius, the heathen high prieſt of Galatia, he gives 
this memorable teſtimony of the chriſtians, that 
their chacity was not limited and confin'd only to 
themſelves, but extended to their enemies ; which 
could not be ſaid either of the Jews or Heathens : 
His words are theſe, “It is a ſhame, that when 
the Jews ſuffer none of theirs to beg, and the im- 
picus Galileans relieve not only their own, but thoſe 
alſo of our religion, that we only ſhould be defec- 
ive in ſo neceſſary a duty.“ By all which it is 

:vident that love and charity is not only the great 
precept of our Saviour, but was in thoſe firſt and 
beſt times the general practice of his diſciples, and 
acknowleded by the Heathens as a very peculiar 
and remarkable quality in them. 

The application I ſhall make of this diſcourſe 
_ be twofold. 

Wich relation to the church of Rome. 
2. With regard to ourſelves who profeſs the 
proteflant reform'd religion. 

Firſt, With relation to the church of Rome; 
which we cannot chuſe but think of, whenever 
we ſpeak of charity and loving one another ; ; eſpe- 
cially having had ſo many diſcoveries of their affec- 
tion to us, Land ſuch extraordinary inſtances of 
the kindneſs and charity which they intended us; 
ch as may juſtly make the ears of all that hear 
them to tingle, and render popery execrable and 
infamous, a frightfol and hateful thing to the end 
ot the world, 

It 
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It is now but too viſible how groſly this great 
commandment of our Saviour is contradicted, not 
only by the practices of thoſe in that communion, 
from the pope down to the meaneſt fryar ; but by 
the very doctrines and principles, by the genius and 
ſpirit of that religion, which 1s wholly calculated 
for cruelty. and perſecution, Where now is that 
mark of a diſciple, ſo much inſiſted upon by our 
Lord and Maſter, to be found in that church? 
And yet what is the chriſtian church but the ſo- 
ciety and community of Chrilt's diſciples ? Surely 
in all reaſon, that which our Lord made the diſ- 
tinctive mark and character of his diſciples, ſhould 
be the principal mark of a true church. Bellar- 
mine reckons up no leſs than fifteen marks of the 
true church, all which the church of Rome arro- 
rogates to herſelf alone: But he wiſely forgot that 
which is worth all the reſt, and which our Saviour 
inſiſts upon as the chief of all other, © a fincere 
* love and charity to all chriſtians :” This he knew 
would by no means agree to his own church, 

But for all that, it is. very reaſonable that churches 
as well as particular chriſtians ſhould be judged by 
their charity. The church of Rome would engroſs 
all faith to herſelf; faith in its utmoſt perfection, 
to the degree and pitch of infallibility: And they 
allow no body in the world, be ſides themſelves, no 
though: they believe all the articles of the apoſtles | 
creed, to have one grain of true faith; becauſe they 
do not believe upon the authority of their church 
which they pretend to be the only foundation of 
true faith. This is a moſt arrogant and vain pre- 
tence ; but admit it were true, yet in the judgment 
of St. Paul, Though they had all faith, if they 
** bave not charity, they are nothing.“ The 


ö 

The greateſt wonder of all is this, that they who 
hate and perſecute chriſtians moſt, do all this while 
the moſt confidently of all others pretend to be the 
diſciples of Chriſt, and will allow none to be fo 
but themſelves. That church which excommu- 
nicates all other chriſtian churches in the world, and 
if ſhe could, would extirpate them out of the 
world, will yet needs aſſume to herſelf to be the 
only chriſtian church: As if our Saviour had ſaid, 


* Hereby ſhall all men know that ye are my dii- 


& ciples, if ye hate, and excommunicate, and kill 
% one another.“ What ſhall be done unto thee, 


thou falſe tongue ? thon empty and impudent 


nder to chriſtianity |! 
Secondly, With relation to ourſelves, who pro- 
feſs the proteſtant reformed religion. How is this 
great precept of our Saviour not only ſhamefully 


neglected, but plainly violated by us? And that 


not only by private hatred and ill- will, quarrels and 
contentions in our civil converſation and intercourſe 
with one another; but by moſt unchriſtian divi- 
gons and animoſities in that common relation 
wherein we ſtand to one another, as brethren, as 
chriſtians, as proteſtants. | 
So that being brethren upon ſo many accounts, 
and by ſo many bonds and endearments all united 
to one another, and all travelling towards the ſame 
heavenly country, © why do we fall out by the 
* way, fince we be brethren?” Why do we not 
as becomes brethren, dwell together in unity? but 
are ſo apt to quarrel and break out into heats, to 
crumble into ſets and parties, to divide and ſe- 
parate from one another upon every flight and 
trifling occaſion, es 4 
ive 
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Give me leave a little more fully to expoſtulate 
this matter, but very calmly in the ſpicit of meek- 
neſs, and in the name of our dear Lord who loved 
us all at ſuch a rate as to die for us, to recommend 
to you this new commandment of his, that ye 
e love one another: Which is almoſt a new com- 
mandment ſtill, and hardly the worſe for wearing ; 
fo ſeldom it is put on, and fo little hath it been 
practiſed among chriſtians for ſeveral ages. 
Conſider ſeriouſly with yourſelves ; ought not 
the great matters wherein we are agreed, our union 
in the doctrines of the chriſtian religion, and in all 
the neceſſary articles of that © faith which was once 
“ delivered to the ſaints, in the ſame ſacraments, 
and in all the ſubſtantial parts of God's worſhip, 
and in the great duties and virtues of the chriſtian 
life, to be of greater force to unite us, than diffe- 
rence in doubtful opinions, and in little rites and 
circumſtances of worſhip to divide and break us? 

Are not the things about which we differ in their 
nature indifferent, that is, things about which there 
ought to be no difference among wiſe men ? Are 
they not at a great diſtance from the life and effence 
of religion, and rather good or bad as they tend to 
; | promote real religion, of which candour and good- 
nature are ſuch eſſential parts. | 

Are we not yet made ſenſible, ** at leaſt in this 
* our day,” by ſuch clear demonſtiation as the 
providence of God hath often given us; and 
had he not been infinitely merciful to us, might 
have proved of the moſt fatal conſequence. | 

Let us learn this wiſdom of our enemies, who 
though they have many great differences among 

| themſelves, 
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themſelves, yet they have made a .ſhift on many 
occaſions to unite together to deſtroy us: And ſhall 
not we do as much to ſave ourſelves? | 

It was a principle among the ancient Romans, a 
brave and wiſe people, to give up and ſacrifice their 
private enmities and quarrels to the pablick good 
and the ſafety of the common- wealth. And is it 
not to every conſiderate man as clear as the ſun at 
noon-day, that nothing can maintain and ſupport 
the- proteſtant religion amongſt us, but mutual cha- 
rity and forbearance, mutual good-will and can- 
dour; ſuch a fincere and hearty love of mankind, 
as will lead to the conſtant exerciſe of all friendly. 
and kind offices to every one, 

Tho” it muſt be allowed that vice and immora- 
lity abound much, there certainly never was a. time. 
when ſo many extraordinary effects of humanity 
and benevolence prevail'd amongſt us. Several ex- 
cellent charities might be mention'd ; but what 
will be to the laſting honour of the age in which 
we live, are the erecting publick infirmaries * for, 
the relief of the ſick, &c. and the very generous, 
benefactions for ſupplying them, with every ne- 
ceſſary accommodation. This muſt give great pleas, 
ſure to all good chriſtians ; as it gives reaſon. to, 
hope that a love of God, and a love of mankind, 
ſtill increaſes amongſt us. 
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® This diſcourſe was preached at the firſt Yorkſhire Feaſt in Lon - 
don; but towards the concluſion of it, not being ſuited to the nature 
of this work, which is defign'd to be practical and of general uſe, the 
Publiſher has taken the liberty to make ſome little alteration in it. 
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The neceſſity and advantage of family religion. 
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But a for. the and my houſe; wt will ſerve thi 
Lord. Jos u. xxiv. 15. 


T is certainly a very great and eſſential part of 
1 religion, for parents and maſters of families to 
train up thoſe under their charge, in the worſhip 
and ſervice of God, tho” it is a duty that is ſtrange- 
ly overlooked and neglected. They that truly fear 
God themſelves will be careful to teach others to 
do ſo, eſpecially thoſe who are under their more 
immediate care and inſpection. For every man 
© WW muſt not only give an account of himſelf to God, 
but of thoſe likewiſe committed to his charge, that 
they do not miſcarry thro' his neglect. 

In diſcourſing upon this great and neceſſary 
duty, I ſhall do theſe ſour things. 

I. I ſhall ſhew wherein it doth conſiſt. II. I 
ſhall confider our obligation to it, both in point 
of duty and intereſt, III. I ſhall enquire into 
the cauſes of the ſo common and ſhameful neglect 
of this duty, to the exceeding great decay of piety 
amongſt us. IV. As a motive and argument to 
us to endeavour to retrieve the practice of this 
duty, I ſhall repreſent the pernicious conſequence 
of the neglect of it, both with reſpect to ourſelves 
ad the public, 

12. A a I. 
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1. I ſhall ſhew wherein the practice of this duty 
conſiſts. The- principal parts of it are the fol- 
lowing. 


1. Setting up the conſtant worſhip of God in - | 


our families; by daily prayers to God, every 
morning and evening ; and by reading ſome por- 

tion of the holy ſcriptures at thoſe times, eſpeci- 
ally out of the Pſalms of David, the Proverbs of 
Solomon, and the New Teſtament And this is ſo 


neceſſary to keep alive a ſenſe of God and religion in 


the minds of men, that where it is neglected, I do 
not ſee how any family can be eſteem'd a family of 
chriſtians, or indeed to have any religion at all. 


And there are not wanting excellent baoks of | 


devotion “, calculated for the private uſe of fa- 
milies, as well as for ſecret prayers in the cloſet, 
Moſt families, I think, ſtand in need of ſuch, in 
order to diſcharge this ſolemn duty of prayer in a 
decent and becoming manner, 


And beſides the reading the holy ſcriptures, 


which are the great fountains of divine truths, we 
ſhould do well alſo to add to theſe other pious and 
profitable books, which by their plainneſs are fitted 
for the inſtruction of all capacities in the moſt ne- 
ceſſary points of belief and practice. Of this fort, 
God 4 thanked, there is an abundant ſtore, and 
amongſt others I would recommend that moſt 
excellent book, intitled, the great importance of 
a religious life; and alſo the poor man's help and 


young man's guide, written by Mr. Burkit, as two 


of the plaineſt and moſt uſcful books that can be 


 * Seea complete manual of family and private devotions, collected 
from the writings of the moſt eminent divines, ſold by M. Cooper, 
Pater noſter row, London. | 
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met with for family uſe ; eſpecially on the Lord's- 
day, when the whole family may have an oppor- 
tunity to attend upon theſe things without diſtrac- 
tion. 

One thing I muſt by no means omit, becanie 
it is in many families gone, and in others going, 
out of faſhion ; I mean a ſolemn acknowledgment 
of the providence of God, by begging his blefling 
at our meals on his good creatures provided for our 
uſe ; and by returning thanks to him for the be- 
nefit and refreſhment of them ; this being a part 
of natural religion, and practiſed in all ages, and 
in moſt places of the world ; but I fear is now by 
many ſhamefully neglected, and by ſome even 
flighted and deſpiſed ; but by almoſt all performed 
in ſo careleſs and indecent a manner, as if they 
intended to make a mock of the matter, rather 
than devoutly to make thankful acknowledgment 
to the great giver of all good things, and to 
implore the bleſſing of him upon whom © the 
eyes of all do wait, that he may give them their 
« meat in due ſeaſon.” This is ſhameful and baſe 
ingratitude, for ſo many bleſſings as we are daily 
receiving from our bountiful benefactor. 

2. Another, and that alſo a very conſiderable 
part of this duty, conſiſts in inſtructing thoſe com- 
mitted to our charge, in the fundamental princi- 
ples, and in the careful practice of the neceſſary 
duties of religion; inſtilling theſe into children in 
their tender years, as they are capable of them, 
* line upon line and precept upon precept, here 
te a little and there a little ;” and into thoſe that 
are more grown up by proper and ſuitable means 
of ĩaſtruction, and by furniſhing them with ſuch 
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books as are moſt proper to teach them thoſe things 
in religion, which are moſt neceſſary by all to be 
believed and praiſed. 

And in order hereunto we ſhould take care that 
our children and ſervants ſhould be taught not on- 
ly to read, but to underſtand what they read ; 
that by reading the ſcriptures, and other good books, 
they may be prepared to receive much greater ad- 
vantage by the publick teaching of their miniſters. 
And in this work of inſtruction our great care 

ſhould be to plant thoſe principles of religion in 
our children and ſervants which are moſt funda- 
mental and neceſſary, and are like to have the 
greateſt and moſt laſting influence upon their whole 
lives; as right and worthy apprehenſions of God, 
eſpecially ot his infinite goodneſs, and that he 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity ;” but 
with the higheſt diſapprobation, and alſo a lively 
ſenſe of the great evil and danger of fin; a firm 
Þelief of the immortality of our ſouls, and che un- 
ſpeakable and endleſs rewards and puniſhments of 
. another world. If theſe principles once take root 
they will ſpread ſtrangely, and probably ſtick by 
them and continue with them all their days. 

Whereas if we plant in them doubtful dodrines 
and opinions, and inculcate upon them the notions 
of a ſect, and the jargon of a party, we muſt ex- 
pet that our harveſt will be anſwerable to our 
huſbandry ; ** we have ſown the wind, and ſhall 
* reap the whirlwind,” 

And this work of inſtruction of thoſe that are 
under our charge, as it ought not to be neglected 
at other times, ſo is it more peculiarly ſeaſonable 
cn the Lord 5-day, which ought to be employed 


by 
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by us to religious purpoſes, and in the exerciſes of 
piety and devotion ; chiefly in the publick worſhip 
and ſervice of God, upon which we ſhould take 
care that our children and ſervants ſhould diligently 
and devoutly attend ; becauſe there God affords 
the means which he hath appointed for the be- 
getting and increaſing piety and goodneſs. and to 
which he hath promiſed a more eſpecial bleſſing: 
There they will have the opportunity of joining in 
the publick prayers of God's church, and of ſharing 
the benefit of them ; and there they will alſo have 
the advantage of being inſtructed by the miniſters 
of God in the doctrine of ſalvation, and the way 
to eternal life ; and of being powerfully incited to 
the practice of piety and virtue. 

There they will likewiſe be invited to the Lord's- 
table, to participate of the holy ſacrament inſtituted 
by our blefſed Lord in remembrance of his dying 
love, as a means to promote the more regular obe- 
dience to his holy laws; and we ought to take par- 
ticular care that thoſe under our charge may, as ſoon 
as they are capable of it, be duly inſtructed and 
prepared for it. 

And when the publick worſhip of that day is 
over, our families ſhould be inſtructed at home, 
by having the ſcriptures and other good books read 
to them; and care likewiſe ſhould be taken that 
they do this themſelves, this being the chief oppor- 
tunity that moſt of them, eſpecially thoſe that are 
ſervants, have of minding the buſineſs of * 
and thinking ſeriouſly of another world. 

I cannot therefore but think it of very great con- 
ſequence to the maintaining and keeping alive of 
religion in the world, that this day be religiouſly 


obſerved, 
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. obſerved, and ſpent as much as poſſible in the ex- 
erciſes of piety and the care of our ſouls, For ſurely 
every one that bath a true ſenſe of religion will 
ub that ſome time ſhould be ſolemnly ſet apart 
- for this purpoſe, which 1s of all others our greateſt 
concernment; and they who neglect this ſo proper 
ſeaſon and opportunity will hardly find any other 
for it. 3 
3. Parents and maſters ſhould alſo ſtrictly and 
earneſtly charge their children and ſervants to re- 
tire every day, but more eſpecially on the Lord's 


day, morning and evening, to pray to God, for 


the forgiveneſs of their fins, and for his mercy and 
bleſſing upon them; and likewiſe to praiſe him for 
all his favours and benefits conferred upon them 
from day to day. 

In order to this children and ſervants ſhould be 
furniſhed with ſuch ſhort forms of prayer as are 
ſaited to their different capacities and conditions; for 
there arc but very few who know how to perform 
theſe duties, eſpecially at ficſt, without ſome helps 
of this kind. | 
Athly and laſtly, another principal part of this 
duty confiſts in ſetting a good example to our fami- 
lies. This was David's reſolution, © I will behave 
* myſclf wiſely in a perfect way, I will walk 
within my houſe with a perfect heart.“ One 
of the beſt ways to make thoſe who are under our 
care and authority good, is to be good ourſelves; 
and by our good example to ſhew them the way to 
be ſo. Without this our beſt inſtructions will ſig- 
nify but little, and the main force and efficacy 
of them will be loſt, The precepts and admoniti- 


ons of a very good man have in them a great * 
as | £ 
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of perſuaſion, and are apt ſtrongly to move and to 
inflame others to do good likewiſe ; but the good 
inſtructions of a bad man are languid and faint and 
of very little force; becauſe they give no encourage- 
ment to follow that counſel, which they ſee he that 
gives it does not think fit to take himſelf. 

IT. I ſhall in the ſecond place conſider our ob- 
ligation to the obſervance of family religion, both 
in point of duty and intereſt, | 

1. In point of duty: All anthority over others 
is a talent entruſted with us by God for the benefit 
and good of others; and for which we are ac- 
countable if we do not improve it, and make uſe 
of it for that end, We are obliged by all lawful 
means to provide for the temporal welfare of our 
family, to feed and cloath their bodies, and to 
give them a comfortable ſubſiſtance in the world; 
and ſurely we are much more obliged to take care 
of their ſouls, and to conſult their eternal happi- 
neſs in another life; in compariſon of which all 
temporal concernments and conſiderations are as 
nothing. | 

St, Paul ſays, he that provideth not for his 
« own, eſpecially thoſe of his own houſe, hath de- 
© nied the faith, and is worſe than an infidel;“ 
that is, he does not deſerve the name of a chriſ- 
tian, who neglects a duty to which, from the plain 
dictates of nature, a heathen thinks himſelf oblig'd. 
What then ſhall be faid for thoſe who take no 
care to provide for the everlaſting happineſs, and 
to prevent the eternal miſery and ruin of thoſe who 
are ſo immediately under their charge, and fo 
nearly related to them ? 


We 
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We are obliged to procure the happineſs of our 
| children, not only by the laws of chriſtianity but 
by the natural bonds of duty and affection. For 
our children are a part of ourſelves; and if they 
periſh through our neglect, it will be a perpetual 
wound and ſting to us, their blood will be upon 
our heads, and the guilt of it will lie at our doors. 

And as to ſervants, or other relations of whom 
we have taken the charge, common humanity will 
oblige us to be concerned for their happineſs, as 
they are men, and of the ſame nature with our- 
ſelves ; and charity likewiſe, as they are chriſtians, 
does yet more ſtrictly oblige us, by all means, to 
endeavour that they may be made partakers of the 
fame ſalvation ; for as they are committed to our 
care, we muſt be accountable to God for them. 

2. We are hereto obliged likewiſe in point of 
intereſt ; becauſe it is really for our ſervice and 
adyantage that thoſe who belong to us ſhould ſerve 
and fear God; religion being the beſt and ſureſt 
foundation of the duties of all relations, and the 
beſt ſecurity for the true diſcharge and performance 
of them. 

Would we have dutiful and obedient children, 
diligent and faithful ſervants ? Nothing will ſo ef- 
' feQually oblige them to be ſo as the fear of God, 
and the principles of religion firmly ſettled and 
rooted in them. Abraham, who by the teſtimony 
of God himſelf was ſo eminent an example in this 
kind, both of a good father and a good maſter of his 
family, found the good ſucceſs of his religious care 
in the happy effects of it, both upon his ſon Iſaac, 
and his chief ſervant and ſteward of his houſe, 
Eliezar of Damaſcus, 9 5 

| What 
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What an unexampled inſtance of the moſt pro- 
found reſpect and obedience to the commands | of 
his father did Iſaac give, when, without the leaft 
murmuring or reluctancy, he ſubmitted to be bound 
and laid upon the altar, and to have been flain for 
a facrifice, if God had not, by an angel ſent on 
purpoſe, interpoſed to prevent it ? 

What an admirable ſervant.to Abraham was the 
ſteward of his houſe, Eliezer of Damaſcus? How 
diligent and faithful was he in his maſter's ſervice ? 
So that he truſted him in his greateſt concernments 
and with all that he had, And when he employ- 
ed him in that great affair of the marriage of his 
ſon Iſaac, what pains did he take, what prudence 
did he uſe, what fidelity did he ſhew in the diſ- 
charge of that great truſt, giving himſelf no reſt 
till he had accompliſhed the buſineſs he was ſent 
about? God ſeems purpoſely to have left theſe two 
inſtances u record in ſcripture, to encourage 
fathers and maſters of families to a religious care of 
their children and ſervants. 

To ſhew the power of religion to oblige men to 
their duty, I will add one inſtance more. How 
did the fear of God ſecure Joſeph's fidelity to his 
maſter in the caſe of a very great and violent tempe 
tation ? When there was nothing elſe to reſtrain 
him from ſo lewd and wicked an act, and to which 
he was ſo powerfully tempted, the conſideration of 
the great truſt his maſter repoſed in him, and the 
ſenſe of his duty to him, but, above all, the fear 
of God preſerved him from conſenting to ſo vile 
an ation. © How can I,” ſays he © do this great 
* wickedneſs and fin aginſt God? a 
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So that in prudence, and from a conſideration of 
the great benefit and advantage which thereby re- 
dound to us, we ought with the greateſt care to 
inſtill the principles of religion into thoſe that be- 
long to us. For if the feeds of true picty be ſown 
in them we ſhall reap the fruits of it; and if this 
is neglected we ſhall certainly find the miſchief and 
ill conſequence of it. If our children and ſervants 
are not taught to fear and reverence God, how can 
we expect that they ſhould reverence and regard | 
us? For nothing but religion lays an obligation 
upon conſcience, nor 1s there any other certain 
bond of duty and obedience and fidelity. Men 
will break looſe from all other ties, when a fit oc- 
caſion, and fair opportunity does ſtrongly tempt 
them. And as religion is neceſſary to procure the 
favour of God, and all the comfort and happineſs 
which that brings along with it, ſo it is neceſſary 
alſo to ſecure the performance of the mutual duties 
and good offices of men to one another, I pro- 
ceed, 

III. To enquire into the cauſes of the ſo com- 
mon and ſhameful negle& of this duty, to the ex- 
ceeding great decay of picty among us. And this 
is in a great meaſure owing to the ignorance and 
inattention of parents and maſters of families ; and 
more eſpecially to the neglect of miniſters in 
catechiſing and properly inſtructing both children 
and others. 

Fir, This is in a great meaſure owing to the 
ignorance and inattention of parents and maſters of 
families. Many are ſhamefully ignorant even of the | 
firſt principles, of religion; have not clear and ra- I ligi 


tional ſentiments of the being and perfections of ons gle, 
that 
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that he is infinitely wiſe, powerful, and good, that 
he knows all our thoughts words and actions and 
will certainly reward or puniſh us according to our 
deeds whether they be good, or whether they be 
evil, If the generality are thus ignorant them- 
ſelves how ſhould they be able to inſtru others; to 
converſe with them in a friendly and familiar man- 
ner, about the immortality of the ſoul and a future 
Rate, - about their duty to God and their fellow 
creatures. If they have not a juſt notion of the rea- 
ſonableneſs and advantages of loving God, in whom 
we live and move and have our being, and of lov- 
ing our neighbour as ourſelves ; of exerciſing juſ- 
tice, mercy and kindneſs to one another ; of doing 
to all as we could wiſh they ſhould do to us, in the 
ſame circumſtances ; of the advantages of a due ſelf 
government ; of modeſty, ſobriety, induſtry meek- 
neſs and humility ; I ſay if many are careleſs about 
theſe neceſſary and plain truths, and inſtead thereof 
allow themſelves in a neglect of the duties of reli- 
gion, eſpecially family and ſecret prayer, in a care- 
leſs and merely formal attendance on the publick 
duties of religion, as if they went to church and re- 
ceived the Lord's Supper, more out of regard to the 
opinion of men, than to grow in goodneſs and in 
the conſtant and regular diſcharge of every duty ; 
in a greater love to God and to all mankind ; when 
ſuch is the conduct and ſuch the abilites of thoſe 
who call themſelves chriſtians, what can be expect- 
ed but a diſregard of God and a neglect of his 
Commands, from thoſe under their care. 
2. Another cauſe of the diſregard of family re- 
ligion is, I fear, more eſpecially owing to the ne- 
glect of miniſters, in not catechiſing and properly 

. inſtruQing 
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inſtructing children and others. As parents are 
but too frequently, not only unqualified for, but 
vety negligent in, inſtructing children, miniſters 
ſhould be doubly induſtrious in teaching and ex- 
plaining the firſt principles of religion ; in order 
that the parents may be render'd more capable than 
they generally are of furthering the labours of the 
miniſter, His ſermons ſhould be on the moſt neceſ- 
fary and uſeful ſubjefts, handled with as much 
plainneſs and perſpicuity as poſſible; not to tickle 
the fancy or gratify an itching curioſity in his hear- 
ers; not on ſubjects that rather tend to perplex and 
puzzle them, but ſuch as are really edifying; ſuch 
as promote purity of heart and holineſs of life; and 
if beſides this the miniſter exemplifies his doctrine, 
by ſhewing that he preaches nothing but what he 
ptactiſeth, he may reaſonably expect that both the 
older and younger, . whoſe. ſouls are commited 
to his charge, will daily grow in the trueſt wiſ- 
dom, in piety and holineſs ; or if they ſhould not, 

he will be approv'd by God and his own conſci- 
ence, and thereby deliver his own ſoul. I pro- 
ceed to the fourth and laſt thing to be ſpoke to, 

namely, | 
IV. The very miſchievous and fatal conſequen- 
ces of the neglect of this duty both to the publick 
and to ourſelves, | 
Fir, To the publick ; families are the firſt ſemi- 
naries of religion and if care is not there taken to 
prepare perſons, eſpecially in their tender years for 
publick teaching and inſtruQtion, it is like to have 
but very little effect; the negle& of a due prepara- || ſe; 
tiou of our children and ſervants at home, to make I} If 
them capable of profiting by what they hear and I du 
may || co 
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may learn at church, is like an error in the firſt 

concoction, which can hardly ever be corrected af- 
» terwards, So that in this firſt neglect the founda- 
tion of an infinite miſchief is laid, becauſe if no 
care be taken of perſons in their younger years, 
when they are moſt capable of the impreſſions of 
religion, how can it reaſonably be expected that 
they ſhould come to good afterwards? And if they 
continue 'void of the fear of God, which there hath 
been. no care to plant in them, they will almoſt 
neceſſarily be bad in all relations; undutiful chil- 
dren ; flothful and unfaithful-ſervants ; ſcandalous 
members of the church, unprofitable to the com- 
mon- wealth, diſobedient to governors both eccleſi- 
aſtical and civil; and in a word burthens of the 
earth, and ſo many plagues of human ſociety; and 
this evil, if no remedy be applied to it, will con- 
thually grow greater, and diffuſe and ſpread itſelf 
farther in every age, till impiety and wickedneſs, 
infidelity and prophaneneſe have overrun all, and 
the world be ripe for it's final ruin; juſt as it was 
before the deſtruction of the old world, when the 
wickedneſs of man was great upon the earth, and 
* all fleſh had corrupted their way then the 
* flood came and ſwept them all away.” 

Secondly, The conſequences of this neglect will 
likewiſe be very diſmal to ourſelves. We ſhall 
firſt of all others feel the inconvenience, as we 
bad the greateſt ſhare in the guilt of it, We can 
have no manner of ſecurity of the duty and fide- 
lity of thoſe of our family to us, if they have no 
ſenſe of religion, no fear of God before their eyes. 
If we have taken no care to inſtru them in their 
duty to God, it is not probable that they will make 
conſcience of their duty to us. So 
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So that we ſhall bave the firſt ill conſequences 
of their miſcarriage, beſides the ſhame and forrow 
of it; and not only ſo, but all the evil they com- 
mit ever after will be in a great meaſure chargeable 
upon us, and will be put to our account in the 
judgment of the great day. It ought to make us 
tremble to think, with what bitterneſs and rage our 
children and ſervants will then fly in our faces, for 
having been the cauſe of their eternal ruin, for 
want of due care on our part to prevent it, In that 
day, next to God and our own conſciences, our 
moſt terrible accuſers will be thoſe of our own 
houſe, nay, thoſe that came out of our own bow- 
els, and were not only part of our family, but 
even of ourſelves. 

Upon theſe conſiderations and many more that 
might be urg d upon us we ſhould take up the pi- 
ous reſolution of Joſhua in the text, that” we and 
e our houſes will ſerve the Lord * and that thro' 
Gods grace, we will do all that in us lies, by our 
future care and diligence, to repair our former neg- 
les in this kind. 

I ſhall only add one conſideration more, which 
is, that if childern were carefully educated and fa- 
milies regularly and religiouſly order'd, what a hap- 
py and delightful place, what a paradiſe would this 
world be, in compariſon of what it now is. 


'* THE END. 
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On the firſt commandment. 


By Bp. HOPKINS. 


Os Es 1 


Cod ſpake theſe words and ſaid 1 am the Lord 


thy God; thou ſhalt bave no other Gods but me. 
ExoD, XX, I, 2, 3. 


WO things are equally neceſſary to make 
a chriſtian perfect; one is diſtinctly and 
clearly to underſtand his duty; the other conſcien- 
tiouſly to practice it. We can have no reaſonable 
grounds for a ſolid hope of eternal ſalvation, un- 
leſs we obey God's laws, nor can we have any 
certain rule for our conduct unleſs we know thoſe 
laws. The great governor of the world has given 
us rules for regulating our actions, and has kindly 
inform'd us what we ought to do, and what to 
avoid, Theſe he hath made known to us by his 
written word. For mankind having wofully de- 
faced the law of nature written in their hearts, 
God, in his infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, thought 
fit to give us a copy of that law in the ſcriptures. 
In the Bible is contain'd the whole body of the 
laws of heaven, the perfec rules of an holy life, 
and the certain promiſes of future glory and hap- 
pineſs, And the decalogue, or ten command- 
ments, is a ſummary or abridgment of thoſe laws, 
written by the immediate finger of God, and con- 
tracted into a ſhort compaſs, both for the caſe of 
13. | | our 
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our memories and to gain our veneration. For 
when we conſider how few the words are, but 
how vaſt the matter, we can't but acknowledge 
their divine authority ; and indeed the whole Bible 
is but a commentary upon them, either exhorting 
us to obedience by arguments, alluring us to it by 
promiſes, terrifying us from tranſgreſſing by threats, 
or exciting us to the one, and reſtraining us from 
the other, by examples recorded in the hiſtorical 
parts of the Bible. 

It was about 2460 years after the creation, the 
wiſdom of God thought fit to publiſh them, and 
that in a manner very terrible and aſtoniſhing. 
This was done to poſſeſs the people with the 
greater reverence for them, and to revive in their 
minds a due reſpect to thoſe old deſpiſed dictates 
of their nature, by enforcing them with ſuch dread 
and terror. For the decalogue is not the enacting 
new, but republiſhing old laws by a more ſolemn 
proclamation. 

The manner in which theſe laws were pronoun- 
ced was very terrible ; for thunder and lightning, 
earthquakes, fire and darkneſs, were the introduc- 
tion to it, and ſo dreadful was it, as not only to 
make the people to remove and ſtand afar off, but 
even fo terrified Moſes himſelf, the Meſſenger of 
God, as that he did exceedingly fear and quake.“ 
This was without doubt intended not only to pro- 
duce a reverence for theſe commands, but to fig- 
nify, that if God was thus terrible in delivering 
the law, he will appear much more ſo when he 
ſhall come to judge us for tranſgreſſing it. 

The laws given by God to Moſes were of three 
ſorts, 1, The ceremonial, which related to 1 
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- fices, offerings, purifications, and cleanſings, and is 


abrogated even to, the Jews themſelves, but never 
was in force with chriſtians, 2. The judicial; by 
which all actions and ſuits were to be determined, 
and were the ſtanding law of their nation ; which, 
as they are a diſperſed people, ceaſes to be in force 
during their continuing to be ſo, and only ſo long. 
3. The moral law; which is a body of thoſe pre- 
cepts that are ſo agreeable to the light of reaſon 
and the dictates of every man's confcience, that as 
ſoon as they are underſtood, we muſt allow the 
Juſtice and righteouſneſs of them. This is the law 
of nature, which is written upon every man's heart. 
Every part of this law is inforced in the goſpel, and 
urged upon us by Chriſt himſelf in the moſt ſtrict 
and exact manner. 

The preface to the ten commandments contains 
a ſtrong argument to enforce obedience to every 
one of them, It is common for the kings and 
princes of this world to prefix their names and 
titles to thoſe laws and edits which they publiſh ; 
thereby to produce a greater attention to, and ve- 
neration for, them. And the great God, who is 
king of kings, when he proclaimed a law to his 
people Iſrael, that he might beget in them a great- 
er reverence for his authority, and a greater dread 
of offending againſt the laws enacted by ſo mighty 
and glorious a ſovereign, thus diſplays his name 
and titles before them; Iam the Lord thy God ;” 
that they might learn to fear his glorious name. 

The moſt prevailing arguments are ſuch as are a- 
dapted to work upon our paſſions of love and fear ; 
andGod has condeſcended to accommodate himſclf ro 
our temper, proclaiming his authority to beget fear 2 
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Y am the Lord thy God; his goodneſs and mercy 
to engage our love; that brought thee out of the 
houſe of bondage. And what motives can fo 
Qrongly influence us, and ſo readily engage our 
obedience, as love and fear ? What motives can be 
urged more enforcing than ſuch as are taken from 
power and goodneſs ? The one obliges us to ſub- 
jection, the other to gratitude. 

He is the Lord God, the preat creator, only 
proprietor, abſolute governor and diſpoſer of all | 
things, and therefore we owe a reverential and aw- 
ful regard to all his laws and injunctions. It is but 
juſt and reaſonable that we ſhould be ſubject unto 
him who gave us being, and who, if he thinks fit, 
hath infinite power to take away our lives. He is 
the Lord God, whoſe kingdom is from everlaſting 
to everlaſting ; whoſe dominions have no bounds 
either of time or place, His voice ſhakes the hea- 
vens, and removes the earth out of its place. His 
way is in the whirlwind ; ſtorms and teinpeſts are 
his harbingers. The clouds are the duſt raiſed by 
His feet ; the mountains quake at his preſence ; the 
hills melt away at his diſpleaſure ; the world and 
all the inhabitants of it ſhall be diflolved. Who 
is like unto thee, O Lord, glorious in holineſs, 
fearful in praiſes, doing wonders; and therefore 
who would not fear thee, O king of nations, 
tremble and be aſtoniſhed when once thou art an- 
gry ? Shall we then, who are vile and wretched 
ſinners, deſpiſe the authority and majeſty of the 
great God, before whom all the powers of heaven 
and earth lie proſtrate ? Dare we diſobey his Jaws 
and diſregard his commands, who is ſo great and 


terrible a God, that he can deſtroy us with the 
very 
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very breath oft his noſtrils ? Are we able to con- 
tend with that God? Are we equal to the Almigh- 
ty ? Who among us can dwell with devouring fire, 
with everlaſting burnings ? Were but our hearts 
frequently affected with a ſerious confideration of 
the dread majeſty and ſupreme authority of the 
great God, we ſhould not be ſo ſtupidly daring, 
ſo fooliſhly preſumptuous as to provoke him, 
Fear is a moſt excellent preſervative againſt fin, a 
ſtrong fence which God hath ſet about his law, to 
keep us from breaking the bounds which he hath 
preſcribed, and therefore we are enjoin'd to fear 
God and keep his commandments, to ſtand in awe 
and fin not, 

As the authority of God is here ſet forth to 
move us to obedience by working upon our fear, 
ſo his goodneſs and mercies are declared to us, in 
order to engage us to our duty, from a principle of 
love and gratitude, The Lord thy God who hath 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, ont of the 
houſe of bondage. This, tho' it be a ſoft, is a 
moſt powerful and effectual argument. For hath 
God ſurrounded us with bleflings, and loaded us 
every day with his benefits? Have we received 
our life, our being from him, and ſo many com- 
forts, which he gave us to take delight in ? Have 
we been often delivered from death and dangers, 
reſtored from fickneſs, and preſerved in health ? 
Doth be feed us at his table, cloath us out of his 
wardrobe, and, what is infinitely more, hath he ſent 
his only Son to lay down his life, to ſhed his moſt 
precious blood, for us? Hath he revealed to us his 
goſpel, and therein given us the promiſe of eternal 
glory ; a glory which hope was not bold enough 
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to expect, nor imagination large enough to con- 
ceive ? Hath he ſent his fpirit to ſeal and ratify his 
romiſes, and crowned us with many rich bleſſings 
bers: and will reward us with joy and happineſs 


hereafter ? I ſay, hath he done all theſe wonderful 


things for us, and can we be ſo ungrateful, fo diſ- 
ingenuous, as to deny to comply with any com- 
mand of that good God, who hath beſtowed upon 
us ſuch ineſtimable favours, and benefits ? Can we 
deſpiſe his precepts, who is ever willing to reward 
our prayers? Will not we hear him ſpeaking unto 
us, who hath ſo often heard, helped, and ſaved us 
when we have cried unto him ? Shall we not care- 
fully obey his laws, fince our obedience is the on- 
ly evidence, and proper expreſſion of our fincere 
love to him? --- He that hath my command- 
„ ments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
« me.” And © what doth the Lord require of 
<« thee, but to fear the Lord thy God, and to love 
* him, and keep his commandments, which 1 
„command thee this day, for thy good.” God 
might have required from us the ſame obedience 
he now doth, without promiſing any reward for 
it. We owe him all poffible obedience as the au- 
thor of our being, and every power and faculty of 
our ſouls ought to be employ'd for him, who gave 
them to us. And hereby it appears how God hath 
enforced the obſervation of his laws upon us, both 
by his authority, and his mercy and loving-kind- 
neſs ;-the one to work upon our fear, the other 
on our love, and both to engage us to obedience. 
The precepts themſelves are next to be conſi- 
dered, the firſt and chiefeſt of which is, Thou 
«© ſhall have no other Gods but me; which re- 
2 quires, 
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quires, that we have a God, and worſhip him : 
That we have the true God for our God : That 
we have no other beſide him. | | 

It would be endleſs to inſiſt on all the duties in- 
cluded in the true and fincere worſhip of God, I 
ſhall therefore ſpeak only of the three moſt re- 
markable ones, which are, to love, to fear him, and 
to pray to, and praiſe him. 1. In this command is re- 
quired the ſupreme love of God ; the love of him 
being not only the ſum of this, but of all the com- 
mands of the firſt table; therefore our Saviour, 
when he gave an abridgment of the law, compri- 
zed all the ten under two commands, I hoa ſhalt 
« love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
&« with all thy ſoul, and with all thy mind; this is 
e the firſt and great commandment, and the ſecond 
4 is like unto it, thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as 
* thyſelf.” From whence the apoſtle infers that 
love is the fulfilling of the law. We ſhould have 
a great and earneſt deſire after Gd. Our fouls 


 « ſhould pant after him, as the hart panteth after 


te the water-brooks, and even thirſt for the living 
e God.” 2. This command requires us to 
fear God; and certainly we cannot have the Lord 
for our God, unleſs we fear and reverence him. 
For it is the fear as well as the love of God that is 
the ſum of all the commandments, and indeed the 
ſubſtance of all religion; and generally the charac- 
ter of a true worſhipper and obedient ſervant of 
God is, that he is a man fearing God. It we 
really believe there is a being of infinite power, 
wiſdom and goodneſs, it is but reaſonable we ſhould 
be afraid of offending him. Indeed take away the 
tear of a God, that will reward or puniſh us accord- 


ing 
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ing to our actions; and there is a flood - gate open, 
ed for all villainy and wickedneſs, 

3- Another and chief part of our worſhip required 
in this firſt precept, is the invocation of the name 
of God in our prayers and praiſes. Love and fear 
reſpect the inward worſhip of God in our hearts; 
but this belongs to his outward worſhip, and by it 
we make expreſs declarations. that we do love and 
fear God, By prayer we acknowledge our depen- 
dance upon God; by our praiſes we confeſs that all 
our bleſſings and comforts are from him. 

Thoſe then, who neither pray to God nor praiſe 
him, cannot be ſaid to have a God; for they ac- 
knowledge none, but are gods unto themſelves. 
And as the love and fear of God are often uſed in 
ſcripture for his whole worſhip and ſervice, ſo is 
this invocation of his name; pour out thy fury 
* upon the heathen that know thee not, and on 
«* the families that call not upon thy name ;” that 
is thoſe who do not worſhip or ſerve him. And, 
as this firſt command requires, in the general, that 
the true God ſhould be truly worſhipped, ſo the 
three next following commands preſcribe the means 
and branches of this worſhip, and how we would 
have it performed. The ſecond command requires 
vs to worſhip God, who is a ſpirit, without any 
viſible image or repreſentation of the deity, For 
as it is impoſſible there ſhould be any true reſem- 
blance made of the ſpirit, ſo it is moſt impious to 
give any part of divine honour and reverence to 
dumb idols, The third commandment requires 
that we ſhould never mention the name of the 
great God ſlightly and impertinently, but with the 
utmolt veneration and ſerious affection. The fourth 

preſcribes 
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preſcribes us the time which God hath ſet apart 
and ſanctified for his ſolemn worſhip ; ſo that each 
command of the firſt table relates to divine wor- 
ſhip, but the firſt is the foundation of the other 
three. This brings me to ſhew that 

We are to have the true God for our God, The 
ground - work of all religion, and the foundation of 
all our hopes, conſiſts in owning and believing the 
true God: That God of whom Moſes affirms, that 
he made heaven and earth. He who made a cove- 
nant with Abraham, and miraculouſly delivered the 
Iſraelites out of bondage, is here made the object 
of our adoration : He it is that is to have our pray- 
ers and praiſes, and all divine honours ; in a word, 
it is he that muſt be loved, feared, and truſted a- 
bove all things. Nor ſhould we have any other 
God beſide him, but make him the ſole object of 
worſhip, and give no divine honours to any elle ; 
agreeable to our Saviour's precept, thou ſhalt 
„ worſhip the Lord thy God, and him only ſhalt 
« thou ſerve.” This was indeed the princi 
thing intended in this commandment ; for the If 
raclites were too prone to forget God, to fall into 
1dolatry, and worſhip the gods of the Egyptians. 
And therefore, to prevent this, the firſt command- 
ment begins with this ſtrict precept. Thou ſhalt 
«© have no other Gods before me.” Thus much 
for the duties requir'd in the fitſt commandment, 

I now proceed to obſerve what is forbidden. And, 
in general, Atheiſm, or the diſbelief of God is pro- 
Hibited and condemned by this command. For it 
there be no God, what difference is it whethec we 
pray or blaſpheme ; whether we lead holy and pi- 
ous lives, or let looſe the reins to all manner of 
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lewdneſs and riot; to all the impure delights that 
vice and ſenſuality can recommend to our corrupt 
appetites ? For it there be no God, there can be 
no rewards nor puniſhments. It will therefore be 
neceflary to ſhew. the folly and unreaſonableneſs of 
atheiſm, and convince men there is a God, with- 
out which all religion and worſhip is but folly and 
madneſs. I ſhall therefore briefly confirm this 
great and fundamental trath, by ſach convincing 
and demonſtrative amen as the ſubject will 
permit. 

The univerſal conſent of all nations ſtrongly 
proves the being of a deity ; for what all agree in 
muſt be accounted a dictate of nature, a maxim of 
truth. Tho* mankind have ſtrangely differ'd about 
otber things, concerning their laws, government, 
cuſtoms, and manner of worſhipping God, yet all 
agree in the belief of a Deity. Never was there 
any nation ſo wild and barbarous that did not ac- 
knowledge a God. Their great fault and folly 
was to acknowledge too many. How could the 
world be ſo eaſily drawn into ſuch ſeveral ſhapes 
and forms of religion, which among the heathen 
were almoſt infinite, and among others very vari- 
ous and different, was there not a natural inclina- 
tion in the fouls of men to embrace ſome religion 
or other, and an indelible character of a deity im- 
printed on their minds ? Infomuch that in the 
ages of ignorance and darkneſs, rather than be with- 
out a Deity, ſome would dig gods out of their gar- 
dens, and conſecrate dogs and ſerpents. Some few 
indeed may have been found who have not believed 
a Deity, or at leaſt, who obſtinately perſiſted in 


pretending their diſbelief of one; but uppen 
theſe 
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theſe very few to be really ſincere in their profeſſi 
on, there is no reaſon from thence to conclude it 
no dictate of nature. For how many are there 
that violate the laws of nature, and do thoſe things 
which the innate light and reaſon of man abhor 
and abominate ; yet none will from thence infer 
that there are no ſuch thing as natural laws, And 
if any ever did raze out of their minds notions of 
God, it does not follow that the belief of a ſupreme 
being is not an impreſſion of nature. Another de- 
monſtration of the exiſtence of a deity is the frame 
and order of the univerſe, in which there are as 
many wonders as there are creatutes. Let us but 
caſt our eyes upwards, and contemplate the vaſt ex- 
panſion of the heavens, which are the canopy of 
the world, the roof of this great houſe, the uni- 
verſe. How gloriouſly is this canopy ſtudded ! 
How many glittering lights appear to illuminate 
our inferior world, to diſcover to our eyes all viſi- 
ble objects, and to our minds the inviſible God 
Who hath gilded the rays of the ſun, or filvered 
the face of the moon ? Who hath marſhalled the 
mighty hoſts of heaven, and ſet the ſtars in ſuch 
array, that not one of them breaks it's rank, nor 
ſtrays from it's order ? Whoſe hand is it that turns 
the great wheels of heaven, and makes them ſpin 
out days, months, and years, time and life, unto 
us? Who hath ordered the viciffitudes of day and 
night, ſaramer and winter, that theſe tun not into 
one another, and blend the world in confufion ; 
but with a perpetual variety obſerve their juſt ſea- 
ſons, and interchanges ? Do not all theſe wonder- 
ful works proclaim aloud that certainly there is a 
great and glorious God, who fits enthroned on high, 
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who hath thus paved the bottom of heaven with 
ſtats, and adorned the inner parts of it with glo- 
ries, yet io us unknown? Let us deſcend lower 


thro' the vaſt ocean of liquid air. How comes it 


to paſs, and whoſe wiſdom and providence did ſo 
order, that there ſhould not fall whole clouds of 
rain, but only drops and ſhowers? An effect fo 
wonderful, ſo beneficial, that ſcarce any other work 
of nature is more frequently in ſcripture aſcribed 
unto God, as a demonſtration of his power and 
goodneſs, than that he ſendeth rain upon the earth, 
And let the atheiſt tell how it comes to paſs, that 
the ſame cloud ſhould be both a fountain of water, 


and yet a furnace of fire. This the prophet parti- 


cularly aſcribes to the Almighty God; he ſendeth 
lightnings with the rain. If we deſcend into the 
loweſt ſtory of this great building the earth; what 
a variety of wonders ſhall we there find ? That the 
whole maſs and globe of it ſhould hang pendulous 
in the air, without any thing to ſupport it; that 
this great and ponderous body ſhould be fixed for 
ever in it's place; having no foundation to ſup 
it but that air which every mote and fly doth eaſily 
cut thro” ; that this round ball of earth ſhould be 
inhabited on every part ; theſe and many other 
things relative thereto, are fuch unaccountable my- 
ſteries to our comprehenſion, and yet by experience 
known to be true, that he muſt be an atheiſt out 
of meer obſtinacy (which probably was the caſe of 
the few that were ever call'd ſo) who ſerioufly 
tonſiders them, and does not adore the infinite 
power and wiſdom of their author. 
But what makes ſome proud ſpirits backward to 
acknowledge God in the works of nature is, on 
888 | ney 
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they think by their reaſon to give a plauſible ac- 
count of thoſe effects and phenomena which we 
ſee in the world, by deducing them from ſecond 
and natural cauſes. Hence, ſome have thought, 
that reaſon and philoſophy are great enemies to re- 
ligion, and patrons of atheiſm ; but in truth the 
atheiſt hath not more ſmart and keen adverſaries 
than reaſon and profound philoſophy. One may 
venture to challenge the moſt learned men in the 
world to give a ſatisfactory account of the moſt 
common appearances in nature, without reſolving 
them at laſt into the will and diſpoſal of the God 
of nature, . Should they be aſked what makes the 
graſs green, a ſtone to fall downwards, the fire to 
aſpire upwards, or the ſun to enlighten and warm 
the earth; what anſwers can they give but that it 
is the property of their natures ? If it is farther in- 
quired how their natures come to be diſtinguiſhed 
with ſuch properties, they muſt either be filent, or 
confeſs a firſt cauſe, which endowed their natures 
with ſuch properties and actions; ſo that all muſt 
at laſt be reſolved into, and terminate in God, 
And, 

Unleſs the being of a God be preſappoſed, there 
can no tollerable account be given of the being of 
any thing. We ſee innumerable different beings 
in the world ; and what rational account can the 
atheiſt give how they came into being? Why, ſays 
Epicurus, the world had once a beginning, but it 
was by chance ; and Ariſtotle, that the world is 
from eternity, and never had a beginning. In 
anſwer to the firſt I fay, with Cicero, that they will 
as ſoon perſuade me that an innumerable parcel of 
looſe and diſorder'd letters, being often ſhaken to- 
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gether, and afterwards thrown out upon the ground, 
ſhould fall into ſuch exact order as to form an inge- 
nious heroic poem ; as that atoms ſtraying to and fro 
at random, ſhould caſually meet to make a world, 
conſiſting of heaven and air, ſea and earth, and fo 
many ſorts of ſpecies of living creatures; in the 
frame and compoſition of which we ſee ſuch won- 
derful and inimitable ſkill. — And if thoſe atoms 
could thus fortuitouſly frame a world, why had 
not they built houſes and cities, and woven us gar- 
ments, that ſo by very good chance we might have 
found thoſe neceſſaries ready provided to our hands, 
and ſaved us the trouble and labour of making 
them? Again, if we look on the moſt con- 
temptible worm that crawls, we ſhall find it a 
far more excellent piece of mechaniſm, a far more 
curious engine, than any the art or wit of man 
could ever frame; and ſhall chance make theſe 
too ? 

As to the eternity of the world, it is very un- 
reaſonable that ſuch ſhould deny a God, who yet 
grant the very thing for which alone they deny 
him. The reaſon that tempts atheiſts to deny a a 
deity is, becauſe they cannot conceive a being in- 
finite and eternal ; and yet by owning the world to 
be ſo, they run into the very inconvenience they 
would be thought to avoid; and inſtead of acknow- 
ledging one eternal being confeſs there are innume- 
rable. For if the world be eternal, there muſt 
of neceſſity have been an infinite ſucceſſion of 
ages; and this is as difficult for us to conceive, 
as It is to conceive of an infinite being that ſhould 
create the world, Many more demonſtrations 
might be given to prove that there is ſuch a ſu- 
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preme and infinite being as a deity, but theſe are 
ſufficient to convince any atheiſt who will pay a 
due regard to that reaſon which he ſo much deifies 
and adores, that there is a God. 

What then remains, but that having proved the 
folly and unreaſonableneſs of diſbelieving the being 
and perfections of a God, we ſhall ſhew the im- 
piety of practical atheiſm ; the profaneneſs and irre- 
ligion of thoſe who live as if there was no God or 
devil, no heaven or hell, no future ſtate of rewards 
or puniſhments. Indeed in this ſenſe every wicked 
man is an atheiſt, and ſuch the apoſtle deſcribes; 
t they profeſs that they know God, but in works 
* they deny him, being abominable and diſobedi- 
e ent, and to every good work reprobate.” Did 
they really and cordially believe that there is a juſt 
and holy God, who takes notice of all their actions; 
a great and terrible majeſty, who will call them to 
a ſtrict account for all their thoughts, all their diſ- 
courſes, and all their works; an almighty God, 
who hath prepared wrath and vengeance to inflict 
on all thoſe, who deſpiſe his authority and tranſ- 
greſs his laws: I ſay, did they fincerely believe 
this, would they dare to profane his glorious and 
reverend name, by impertinently uſing it in their 
trifling diſcourſes ? or rend and tear it by oaths and 
blaſphemies, helliſh execrations, and curſes? Did 
they believe the horrors and torments, the woe and 
anguiſh of the damned in hell, which are as far 
from being utterable, as they are from being toller- 
able? Did they certainly believe theſe things, ſure- 
ly they would not (till preſume to venture on trea- 
ſuring up to themſelves wrath againit the day of 
wrath ? Were theſe things really believed, ſwear- 
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ing, lying, ſtealing, tricking, over-reaching, cove- 
touſneſs, drunkenneſs and uncleanneſs, would not ſo 
generally reign among us as they now do, Indeed 
we perſuade ourſelves that we do believe theſe 
. things; we profeſs that there is a God, infinitely 
holy and juſt ; that he will recompenſe tribulation, 
anguiſh, and wrath, upon every ſoul of man that 
doth evil; but alaſs! this is only in words; for in 
our hearts do not we appear to be atheiſts, by aQ- 
ing as if there was no God? The little influence 
our pretended belief of a juſt God hath upon us to 
regulate our actions and engage us to walk in an 
holy awe, a juſt dread of offending his divine ma- 
jeſly, clearly proves that we may indeed fancy we 
believe, but that we do not really believe theſe 
things. For did we ſerioufly and heartily believe 
that there is a great and jealous God, who hath 
ſaid that he will puniſh the workers of iniquity, 
what is there in the world could perſuade us to ol- 
tend him ? | 

Poſſibly there are ſome who tho' they believe 
there is a God, yet are not ſo fully perſuaded that 
he is ſo holy, nor ſo juſt, as his word declares him 
to be; not ſo holy in hating our ſins, nor ſo juſt 
in puniſhing them, But this is only to hope in 
his mercy in defiance of his truth. He hath ſworn 
that he will take vengeance on all impenitent 
wretches, and deſtroy ſuch as go on wilfully in 
their fins ; and God will be true to his threatnings, 
as well as his promiſes, Indeed if we do believe 
there is a God, and yet think he will ſpare us, tho 
we go on daringly to add iniquity unto fin, we are 
far worſe than any atheiſt, It is better to think 


there is no God, than to think unworthily of mw 
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Even Plutarch, an heathen, could ſay, © it was 
« far leſs injurious to him, if any ſhould deny there 
« was ſuch a man as Plutarch, than to ſay, that 
« ſach a one there was, but that he was faithleſs, 
« inconſtant, cruel, or revengeful.” Nor is it ſo 
heinous an affront againſt the divine majeſty, to 
deny there is any ſuch ſupreme being ; as to ac- 
knowledge there is indeed a God, but that he is 
not infinitely holy in hating our fins, infinitely true 
to his threatnings, nor infinitely juſt in puniſh- 
ing mens impenitency and diſobedience. This is a 
degree of impiety worſe than atheiſm, and yet all 
wicked, ungodly finners are guilty thereof, Know 
then, O ſinner, and tremble, that there is a God 
who ſees and obſerves all thy actions, who writes 
them down in the book of his remembrance, and 
will call thee to a ſtrict account for them, and 
judge thee out of thy own mouth. If we believe 
there is a God, why do we not fear and ſerve 
him? If we believe there is an heaven and hell, 
and an eternity to come, why do we not live an- 
ſwerably to this belief ? Let us either blot it out 
of our creed, and declare we do not believe in God 
the Father Almighty, or elſe live as thoſe ſhould 
do, who acknowledge ſo great and terrible, ſo pure 
and holy a God. 

For one who profeſſeth not to believe the being 
of a Gad, to be profane and wicked is but conſo- 
nant to his principles; for why ſhould not he gra- 
tify all his luſts and ſenſual defires, whoſe only 
hope is in this life, and who thinks not to be ac- 
countable for any thing hereafter ? But for ſuch as 
acknowledge a deity, to live as without God in 
in the world, to break his laws, ſlight his pro- 
3 miſes, 
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miſes, and deſpiſe his threatnings, is the greateſt 
and moſt deſperate madneſs in the world. If there- 
fore we know and believe in God, let us glorify 
him as God; paying all obedience to his laws, and 
bumble ſubmiſſion to his will ; conforming our- 
ſelves to his purity, depending upon his power and 
providence, truſting in his infinite mercy and good- 
neſs, until we at laſt come to that ſtate of perfect 
bliſs and felicity, when we ſhall fully know the 
ineffable glory and inconceivable perfections of the 
deitv, fee him that is now inviſible, and live there 
as much by ſenſe and . as we do now by faith 
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On the ſecond commandment. 
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By Dr. HOLE. 
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Thou ſhalt not make to thy ſelf any graven image, 
nor the likeneſs of any thing that 1s in heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the water 
under the earth : Thou ſhalt not bow down to © 
them, nor worſhip them : For I the Lord thy 
God am @ jealous God, and viſit the fins of the 
fathers upon the children, unto the third and 
fourth generation, of them tbas hate me, and ſhew 
mercy unto thouſands, in them that love me and 
keep my commandments, Exod. xx. 4, 5, 6. 


HIS command points out to us, I. A pro- 

hibition. II. The ſanction or reaſon to en- 
force this prohibition. III. That we are to wor- 
ſhip God in a mander ſuitable to his nature, and 
agreeable to his will, 

I. Here is a prohibition ; that we ſhall not make 
any images, or pictures, of Almighty God, nor 
the likeneſs of any thing whatſoever, in order to 
worſhip them; for what follows thus explains it: 
Thou ſhalt not bow down to them nor worſhip 
„them.“ God is ſpiritual and immaterial, infi- 
nite and incomprehenſible ; and therefore cannot 
be repreſented by any bodily ſhape, nor by any 
image, without infinitely debaſing and diſparaging 
him. The prophet therefore aſks, ©* to whom 
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de will ye liken God, or what likeneſs will ye com- 
* pare unto him.“ 

There is ſuch a vaſt diſproportion between an 
image, and the divine nature, that we cannot liken 
one to the other, without affronting and diſhonour- 
ing God. An image can only be made of corpo- 
real things; and for ſuch as are finite and corrup- 
tible, to make an image of God, is to bring down 
that infinite being to the dimenſions of a finite crea- 
ture; and in effect to deny the ſpirituality and in- 
corruptibility of his nature. And therefore we find 
a very ſtrict charge given to the Iſraelites, againſt 
image- making: Take good heed unto yourſelves, 
« for you ſaw no image in the day when the 
* Lord ſpake unto you in Horeb, out of the midſt 
de of the fire; that you corrupt not yourſelves, and 
© make you a graven image.” And in this com- 
mandment, we have an expreſs prohibition of mak- 
ing any likeneſs or ſimilitude of God, by any thing 
either in heaven above, as by the ſun, moon, and 
ftars ; or in the earth beneath, as by the fowls of 
the air, the four- footed beaſts, or creeping things ; 
or in the water under the earth, by the fiſh, or any 
thing in the fea ; no, nor yet by the likeneſs of 
man, the Lord of all theſe. For, tho' God made 
man in his own image, yet man is not to make 
God in his; by reaſon of the infinite diſtance and 
Gifproportion there is between them. And when 
God is deſcribed in ſcripture with eyes, hands and 
arms, and the like, yet this is done merely in com- 
pliance with our infirmities, and is ſpoken after the 
wanner of men, and to be underſtood in a way be- 
coming the divine majeſty ; but cannot juſtify the 
making any image of him, or the pifturing him 
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in any human ſhape, which is to proſtitute our 
maker, and to think, him ſuch as ourſelves. This 
is to confine omnipreſence to a place, citcumſcribe 
immenſity, and degrade the deity to the properties 
and infirmities of human nature. We may not 
then repreſent God in a bodily ſhape, or form falſe 
apprehenſions of him in our mind, by making him 
like ourſelves ; much leſs are we permitted to wor- 
ſhip any image or repreſentation of God; © thou 
* ſhalt not bow down to it, or worſhip it.” 

In theſe words there is a two-fold worſhip im= 
plied ; the one external, in the outward reverence, 
and bowing the body; the other internal, conſiſt- 
ing in the inward worſhip and reverence of the 
mind. And we are here forbidden to give any bo- 
dily worſhip to images, by bowing or falling down 
to them. The Ifraclites were ſtrictly charged, 
© not to ſerve other Gods, or bow themſelves unto 
te them.” And ſuch were ſharply reproved, who 
bowed the knee to Baal, or fell down before any 
idol. The idolatry of the heathens is frequently 
ſet forth by proſtrations, bowings, and other viſible 
acts of bodily reverence, uſed to their falſe deities ; 
which being tokens of the inward devotion of their 
minds towards them, were invaſions of God's pre- 
rogative, and therefore ſtrictly forbidden. But the 
internal worſhip and reverence of the heart, is here 
chiefly forbidden to be given to images; for this is to 
make them Gods, and to give the glory due to God 
only, to the works of mens hands, which is idola- 
try to be abhorred by all chriſtians, And nat only 
the worſhipping of images, but of God, by them is 
here prohibited. The worſhipping of falſe Gods, 


is the idolatry condemned in the firſt command - 
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ment. The worſhipping the true God in a falſe 


way, is the idolatry forbidden in this. The ruder 


and more barbarous nations that miſtook the object 
of worſhip, and paid it to ſtocks and ſtones, were 
guilty of the former; ſome of the wiſer, and more 
knowing among the heathen, who when * they 
* knew God, yet glorified him not as God,” were 
guilty of the latter. Theſe two are in ſcripture 
ſtiled idolaters; as we read in the firſt chapter of 
the Romans, where theſe wiſer heathens are charged 
with it, becauſe tho' they knew God, by the cre- 
ation of the world, yet they worſhipped. him in a 
way unſuitable to his nature, namely, by images 
and corporeal reſemblances of him, changing his 
« glory into the ſimilitude of men, beaſts, and 


<« birds.” And tho' they did not terminate their 
worſhip in the images, but only ſerved God by 
them, it being impoſſible for the wiſer part of them 
to take that for a God, or maker of the world, 
which they either made with their own hands, or ſaw 
made with their own eyes ; yet their worſhipping of 
God this way, ſo unworthy of him, is in ſcripture 
called idolatry. The papiſts, who worſhip God 
much after the ſame manner, and have recourſe 
to the ſame diſtinctions, to ſkreen themſelves, ought 
ſeriouſly to conſider this It is moſt certain, that 
there is a peculiar and incommunicable piece of 
homage due to the great creator of all things, upon 
the account of his infinite and adorable perfections, 


and our great obligations to him. This is what we 


call divine worſhip, and is challenged by God him- 
ſelf in the old teſtament, and confined to him, by 
our Saviour, in the new, in thoſe words; thou 
«« ſhalt worſhip the Lord thy God, and him _ 
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t ſhalt thou ſerve: And tho' thoſe who worſhip 
images, and other things, would excuſe it, by 
making theſe things not the object of worſhip, but 
only means and helps to dire& it to God himſelf; 
yet it is to be feared, that much more goes to the 
image than to God. To prevent which I ſhall pro- 
ceed to conſider, | 

II. The ſanction or reaſon to enforce this prohi- 
bition. And that is taken partly from God Almigh- 
ty's jealouſy and tenderneſs for his honour ; « I 
the Lord thy God, am a jealous God; and part- 
ly from his juſt indignation, and ſevere puniſhment 
of thoſe who violate and invade it; ( viſiting the 
« iniquities of the fathers upon the children, unto 
© the third and fourth generation of them that 
« hate me.” 

The jealouſy of God ought to be a ſufficient ar- 
gument to deter any from offering him this kind 
of affront or indignity. For if the jealouſy of a 
man is juſtly to be dreaded, by all who give occa- 
ſion ſor it, becauſe it ſtirs up his higheſt reſent- 
ment, for any violation of his honour, and arms 
him with a more than ordinary courage to vindi- 
cate it; certainly the jealouſy of God, who is ten- 
der of his honour, and ſo able to repair it, is much 
more to be dreaded by all who wifully invade it. 

That God is thus tender and jealous, impatient 
of any rival, and will admit of none to participate 
with him in the love and honour he requires from 
us, we learn from the prophet Iſaiah; © I am the 
* Lord, this is my name, and my glory will I not 
give to another, nor my praiſe to graven images.“ 
The jealouſy here aſcribed to God, muſt not be 
taken for ſuch a vexatious, diſquieting paſſion, as is 

wont 
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wont to ruffle and diſcompoſe mankind, for that is 
inconſiſtent with the divine nature ; but muſt be 
underſtood by way of accommodation and fimili- 
tude to our underſtanding. The Hebrew word in 

the original ſignifies a ſtrong, as well as a jealous 

God : importing that he is able to vindicate his ho- 

nour, and will certainly puniſh all injuries offered 

to it, Jealouſy of ſelf without ſtrength is but an 

impotent and contemptible paſſion, but when arm- 
ed with an almighty power, is juſtly terrible ; and 
therefore Moſes in this very precept about images, 
tells the Iſraelites, the Lord thy God is a con- 
«< ſuming fire, he is a jealous God; and elſewhere 
brings in God thus declaring, *©* they have moved 
< me to jealouſy, with that which is not God, they 
* have provoked me to anger with their vanities ; 

* a fire is kindled in mine anger, and ſhall burn to 
de the loweſt hell, and ſhall conſume the earth with 
« her encreaſe, and ſet on fire the foundations of 
« the mountains.” Let me then aſk of all, whoſe 
hearts and affections ſtray from their maker, ** Do 
* we provoke the Lord to jealouſy ? are we ſtronger 
e than he?” can our heart bear up, or our hands 
be ſtrong in the day that he ſhall vifit us? no; it 
ce isa fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
* living God.” And yet that will be our caſe, if 
we forſake God, and follow idols. Which leads 
me to another part of the ſanction of this law, 
tzken from the Juſtice of God, in puniſhing the 
breakers of it, in thoſe words; viſiting the ini- 
** quities of the fathers upon the children, to the 
5 third and fourth generation of them that hate 
* me.” To viſit, is ſometimes taken in a good 


ſenſe, for beholding another with an cye of Pity t] 
all 
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and compaſſion ; in which ſenſe David prays, ** viſit 
« me, O Lord, with thy ſalvation.” Sometimes 
in a bad ſenſe, for looking on with an eye of fury 
and revenge, and viſiting with judgments and cala- 
mities ; which is the meaning in this place, where 
God thieatens to puniſh the offenders againſt this 
law, both in their perſons and.poſterity. And he 
« viſits this iniquity upon the fathers themſelves ;” 
of this kind the holy ſcriptures afford many ex- 
amples, God executing his judgments upon idola- 
ters, and frequently puniſhing his own people, when 
they revolted from him, and ſet up their molten 
1mages. 
He alſo © viſits this iniquity of the fathers upon 
* the children; this we find verified in many of 
the Kings of Iſrael and Judah, who for their idola- 
try were puniſhed not only in their own perſons, 
but in their poſterity ; God ** recompenſing the 
te iniquity of the fathers into the boſom of their 
* children after them,” and that to the third 
, and fourth generation; thoſe being generations 
which a man may live to ſee, And as the proſpe- 
rity of children is one of the greateſt comforts of 
human life, and all parents delight to behold ſuch 
flouriſhing branches of their own; ſo to ſee them 
in miſery and trouble, is a melancholy heart» 
breaking, And therefore Almighty God, to deter 
men from tranſgreſſing this law, dencunces venge- 
ance againſt the poſterity of ſuch as break it, threat- 
ning their Children to the third and fourth ge- 
e neration,” and puniſhing their idolatries, thro” 
the whole line they are capable of ſeeing. By 
which it appears that ſinners entail a curſe upon 
their offspring, and make the children miſerable by 
theic 
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their impieties, But how can it confiſt, (ſome will 
fay) with the juſtice and goodneſs of God, to pu- 
niſh the children for the fins of their parents? eſ- 
pecially he having declared, that the ſoul that 
« ſjnneth, ſhall die; and the ſon ſhall not bear the 
« jniquity of the father, nor the father the iniquity 
* of the ſon ; but the righteouſneſs of the righte- 
* ous ſhall be upon him, and the wickedneſs of 
* the wicked upon him,” Now to this the an- 
fwer is plain and obvious. For God's viſiting the 
fins of the fathers upon the children, is always up- 
on ſuppoſition of their making their fathers fins 
their own ; by imitating their ill examples, and 
treading in the ſteps of their impieties ; for ſo God 
himſelf tells them, © if your children forſake my 
„ law, and walk not in my ſtatutes, I will viſit 
t their tranſgreſſions with a rod, and their fins with 
* ſcourges: but, if the ſon forſake the iniquities 
* of his Father, he ſhall not die, he ſhall ſurely 
« live, ſaith the Lord,” God never viſits the fins 
of the fathers upon penitent and reforming chil 
dren ; but if they imitate their fathers wickedneſs, 
it is but juſt and righteous, that they ſuffer for 
them ; in which caſe, they are puniſhed not for 
their fathers fins, but their own. And becauſe 1do- 
latrous parents are too apt to corrupt their children 
by their own evil counſel and example, therefore 
Almighty God, to deter them from it, threatens to 
punith the fathers in their children; which he may 
as well do, as in their houſes and eſtates, or any 
thing belonging to them: For children are part of 
the goods and ſubſtance of the parents, who are 
deeply concerned in their welfare or miſery ; and 


therefore God may juſtly viſit them, in thoſe _ 
e 
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eſt pledges, if they miſlead them into their impie- 
ties. In which caſe he doth not ſo much make 
the children ſuffer the puniſhment of their fathers 
fin, as the fathers ſuffer for their own, Almighty 
God may, and often doth, viſit the iniquities of the 
fathers upon their children with temporal puniſh- 
ments; but then, tho' the calamity be the child's, 
yet the puniſhment is properly the father's ; he is 
wounded in one of the neareſt and tendereſt parts 
of himſelf, tho' it may work together for good to 
the repenting child. Indeed God never viſits the 
father's ſins upon the children with eternal puniſh- 
ment ; in which ſenſe every one muſt bear his own 
burden; but he juſtly may and doth with temporal 
evils for the correction and amendment of both, 
But who 'are the perſons againſt whom this threat 
is denounced ? Why, them that hate him ; that is, 
thoſe who tranſgreſs his laws. For as the loving 
God, is expreſſed by keeping his commandments, 
ſo the breaking them, is ſtiled hating of him. But 
idolaters and the worſhippers of images are more 
eſpecially called haters of God, For as the adulte- 
reſs ſhews her hatred and contempt of her huſband, 
by giving herſelf to the embraces of another ; ſo 
they who follow their own inventions, and give 
that worſhip to images, which is due only to God, 
caſt off the love of God, and may be truly ſaid to 
hate him, 

III. This commandment requires us to worſhip 
God in a way ſuitable to his nature and agreeable 
to his will; not by images or corporeal reſemblan= 
ces, for he having no bodily parts, cannot be re- 
preſented in any bodily ſhape, and which to at- 
tempt, is a great debaſement to bis infinite majeſty 
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and glory z but he being a ſpiritual eſſence, maſt 
be ſerved with ſpiritual worſhip, and fo our Savi- 
our declares. ©** God is a ſpirit, and they that wor- 
©«< ſhip him, muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and truth.” 
For the better underſtanding whereof, it ſhould be 
obſerved, that the worſhipping of God i in ſpirit and 
truth, doth not exclude all bodily worſhip, nor yet 
the uſe of rites and ceremonies z neither of which 
are inconſiſtent with ſpiritual worſhip. To wor. 
ſhip him then in ſpirit and truth, is to worſhip him 
with our ſpirits, and not with the tongue only ; it 
is to draw nigh to him with our hearts, and not 
barely with our lips; and to ſerve him truly and 
ſincerely, in oppoſition to all feigned, formal, and 
hypocritical ſervice. In ſhort, to ſerve him ſuitably 
to his nature, is to have our affections raiſed towards 
him, in a way becoming his ſeveral attributes ; that 
is, to love him for his goodneſs, to fear him fot 
bis greatneſs, to truſt in him for his faithfulneſs, 
and to honour him for all his divine and adorable 
per fections. Again, 

To worſhip God rightly, is the doing it agree. 
able to his will, as well as ſuitable to his nature; 
we muſt ſerve him according to his own direction 
and appointment; for divine worſhip being that 
homage which we as creatures owe to our preat 
creator, tis but juſt that we ſhould worſhip him 
after the manner he has commanded ; which not 
to do, is to diſclaim his authority, and to be go- 
verned only by our own will. But may nothing be 
done in the worſhip of God, unleſs exprefsly com- 
manded by him? To anſwer this more truly, a 
diſtinction ought to be made, between the ſubſtan- 
tial parts of divine worſhip, and the accidental, of 

alterable 
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alterable circumſtances thereof. As for the ſub- 
ſtantial part of religion, conſiſting of all that is ne- 
ceſſary to be believed cr done in order to ſalvation, 
that requires'the expreſs precept and revelation of 
God, without which nothing is to be ſo eſteemed. 
For he beſt knows how he will be ſerved ; and 
having declared his mind in the holy ſcriptures, 
they ought to be the rule and ſtandard of our duty ; 
fince to add thereto, would be to charge it with 
imperfection, and to make a new religion of our 
own. But as for the circumſtantial part of divine 
worſhip, ſuch as time, place, geſture, and the like, 
theſe not being particularly determined by God in 
the holy ſcripture, are in a great meaſure left to 
every one's diſcretion in their private worſhip, and 
to the prudence and authority of ſuperiors in the 
publice ſervice of the church, whom we ought to 
obey in ſuch things; ſo as care be taken, that the 
rites and ceremonies enjoined, are ſuitable to thoſe 
general rules of order, decency, and edification, 
preſcribed by God, and becoming his ſervice ; and 
that they are not enjoined and obſerved, as eſſential 
parts of worſhip, or neceſſary to ſalvation, for that 
would be to add to the ſubſtance of religion, and 
to teach for doctrine the commandments of men; 
but only as outward circumſtances, for the order 
and decency of public worſhip, and as things that 
may vary, as times, places, and other occaſions 

may require. a 
The worſhip of God then, recommended in this 
command, 1s both internal and external. By the 
former is meant the worſhip of our hearts and 
ſouls, whereby we inwardly admire and adore his 
divine excellencies ; eſteeming, loving and fearing 
Ff2 him, 
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him, as our great creator and beſt benefactor: And 
this not in pretence and appearance only, but in 
fincerity z * not in words or in tongue, but in deed 
« and in ah, ” from the very bottom of the heart, 
By the latter is meant the worſhip of the body, or 
when we expreſs the inward reverence of the mind 
by the outward, humble geſtures of the body ; which 
God frequently calls for, and David exhorts us to 
in theſe words, O come let us worſhip and fall 
« down and kneel before the Lord our maker. 
This is what ſome expoſitors of this commandment 


have thought to be here principally intended ; mak- 
ing the internal worſhip of the ſoul, to be required 


in the firſt commandment, and the external wor- 


as God forbids the bowing down, or giving any bo- 
dily worfhip to graven images, ſo he requires this 
and other geſtures of bodily adoration, to be given 
to himſelf, But becauſe all humble geſtures and 
acts of bodily reverence have been deſpiſed by ſome, 
and too much neglected by others, it may not be 


improper to-recommend and enforce this external 
bodily worſhip. Let it then be conſidered, 


That God claims this external worſhip as due to 


himſelf, and threatens to puniſh ſuch as give it to 


others. He here forbids the bowing or falling 


down to any graven images, as an invaſion of his 
prerogative, and declares that the proſtituting of 
our bodies as well as ſouls to them, will ſtir up his 
Jealouſy. How ſharply are the Iſraelites reproved 
for bowing the Knee to Baal; and the idolatry of 
the heathen 1s frequently exprefied i in ſcripture, by 
their “ ſerying other gods, and bowing down unto 
«© them,” Again, almighty ( God created the body 
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ſhip of the body to be commanded in this. And 
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as well the ſoul, and united them together for his 
ſervice, and therefore he expects the homage of 
both. Indeed, the ſervice of the heart, is what he 
principally demands and regards; my ſon, give me 
thy heart ; that being the beſt offering we can 
make to a ſpiritual, immaterial being, without which 
all other ſervice is but dead and ineffectual. But 
yet he expects the humility and adoration of the out- 
ward man; he calls for the ear to hear inſtruction; 
for the eyes to be lifted up in prayer; fot the 
tongue to ſpeak the praiſes of our maker; in a 
word, he expects that our whole man ſhould bow 
with the profoundeſt awe and reverence to him, 
« for it is he that made us and not we ourſelves,” 
and therefore all the members of our bodies ought 
to be employed and devoted to his fervice. The 
apoſtle tells ns, we are not our own, to diſpoſe of 
and order ourſelves, as we pleaſe; but being 
* bought with a price, we are to glorify God in 

e our bodies, and in our fpirits, which are his.“ 
Laſtly, we hope to be glorified hereafter, in our 
bodies as well as fouls, and therefore both ought to 
glorify him here. Many and great things are ſaid 
concerning the future felicities of our bodies, in 
particular, that they ** ſhall be faſhioned like unto 
* Chriſt's glorious body.” And if they are to be 
crowned with (ſuch invaluable bleſſings hereafter, it 
1s but reaſonable by engaging them in his ſervice 
here, that we ſhould prepare and fit them for the 
next world, 

Thus we ſee what is required of us in this com- 
mandment ; namely, to raiſe our minds above all 
groſs ſenſe and fancy in our adorations of our mak- 
er; not framing any outward images or reſemblan- 

ces 
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ces to worſhip him by; nor forming any falſe no: 


tions or miſrepreſentations of him, by thinking 
him ſuch a one as ourſelves ; but we are here com- 
manded to entertain high and worthy thoughts of 
him, conceiving of him as a being tranſcendently 
perfect, infinitely ſuperior to all, in goodneſs, juſ- 
rice, wiſdom, and power; and as ſuch to be loved, 
feared, truſted, and honoured above all ; and to 
direct all our ſervice to him with ſuch apprehen- 
fions, This is to worſhip him in ſpirit and truth. 
And the body as well as the mind is to be employ- 
ed in theſe adorations. In the old teſtament we ! 
find the people of God always uſing a poſture of 
reverence in the worſhip of God, by ſtanding, kneel- 
ing, or proſtrating themſelves. In the new teſta- 
ment we find our bleſſed Saviour and his diſciples, 
in all their prayers unto God, either bowing, kneel- 
ing, or proſtrating themſelves before him; which 
is that glorifying of God with their bodies, enjoin- 
ed and practiſed by them. Indeed, the inward re- 
verence and devotion of the mind, will always 
draw after it this outward reverence of the body; 
and therefore the whole worſhip of God, is repre- 
ſented in ſcripture by theſe external, viſible acts of 
adoration. Hence bowing and kneeling unto God 
is generally in ſcripture uſed to ſignify the worſhip- 
ping him. O come let us worſhip, and fall 
„% down, and kneel before the Lord our maker. 
„ Wherewith ſhall I come before the Lord and 
© bow myſelt before the high God,” This there- 
fore is here required to be paid unto God and no 
other, and that becauſe he is a jealous God, infi- 
nitely tender of his honour, and impatient of any 
Competitor in this incommuicable homage, belong- 


ing 
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ing to him. Again, he threatens to viſit © the 
« iniquities of the fathers upon the children to the 
« fourth generation,” who thus invade and defraud 
him of his honour ; that is, their poſterity ſhall 
fare the worſe for it, their childrens children ſhall 
be capable of leſs favour, and be more ſtrictly and 
ſeverely dealt with on this account. The juſtice 
whereof has been before vindicated. 

| Laſtly, to encourage the obſervance of this law, 
he adds, that he will <* ſhew mercy unto thouſands 
e of them that love him, and keep his command- 
* ments.” Not that he will forbear to puniſh the 
oftending children of good men ; no, we find him 
declaring, ©* That if their children forſake his law, 
* and keep his commandmeats, he will viſit their 
* tranſgreſſions with a rod, and their fin with 
© ſcourges ; nevertheleſs ( ſaith he) my loving- 


« kindneſs will I not utterly take from them.“ 


That is, he will deal more favourably with them 
for their parents ſake. The miſdeeds of ſome ſhall 
not interrupt his kindneſs to the reſt of their po- 
ſterity, or blot out the memory of their goodneſs. 
This we find verified in the poſterity of Abraham, 
and the other patriarchs, in whom almighty God 
overlooked many and great provocations for their 
fake, mixing mercy with ſeverity, and ſetting them 
at laſt in the promiſed land. And here we may 
obſerve the vaſt difference and diſproportion, be- 
tween the proceedings of God in the way of juſtice 
and in the way of mercy ; © he viſiteth the iniqui- 
ties of the diſobedient parents, to the third and 
* fourth generation ; but, he ſheweth mercy to a 
* thouſand generations, of thoſe who obey him. 
He ſoon forgets the wrongs done him, but keeps 
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our good works in everlaſting remembrance. Which 
ſhould teach us not only to imitate him herein, 
but encourage us to ſerve and obey ſo good a ma- 
ſter. And leſt any ſhould vainly expect theſe in- 
ſtances of divine goodneſs, without obſerving the 
commands annexed to them, the laſt words of the 
commandment confine them wholly to thoſe, ** that 
* love God and keep his commandments,” As 
the revolters from God were before ſtiled haters of 
him, ſo they who obey his laws, are here ſaid to 
love him. ©* He that bath my commandments 
« and keepeth them, (faith our Saviour“ he it is 
de that loveth me.” And elſewhere, *©* if any man 
* love me, he will keep my word.” 

To conclude then, we may learn from this com- 
mandment the happineſs of deſcending from good 
parents, who bequeath a bleſſing, and derive a 
mercy upon their offspring to many generations, 
And the unhappineſs and ſad misfortune of ſuch as 
are born of diſobedient parents, who entail miſery 
and a curſe upon their whole poſterity ; which 
fhould teach us, not only for our own, but our 
children's ſake, to be ever mindful of keeping 
God's laws, and very tender of breaking them, 
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On the third commandment; 


* 


By Dr. CLARKE, Bp. BEVERIDGE, GC. 


—— 


Thou ſhalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain, for the Lord will not bold him guiltleſs 
tbat taketh his name in vain, Exod. xx. 7. 


VERY truly religious perſon not only glo- 
HE. rifies God in all his adtions, in the courſe of 
a virtuous life, but alſo ſets a conſtant guard on his 
words, and is careful that he offend not with his 
tongue. Out of the abundance of the heart the 


in his common converſation, his real ſenſe of reli. 
gion, and regard for the honour of God, may be 
better judged of, than from his behaviour at the 
offices of religious worſhip; where a regard to 
cuſtom, and appearances of decency, often cauſes 
hypocrites to make a greater ſhew of earneſt de- 
votion, than thoſe who live all the day long in the 
tear of God, and under a conſtant ſenſe of the 
obligations of religion. By the habitual temper 
and diſpoſition of a man's tnind, in the general 
courſe of his life, is the true judgment of every 


one's character to be made ; and this habitual tem- 


per moſt appears in men's freeſt and unreſerved 

converſation. by 
Truly wiſe and religious perſons, even when 

they are not ſpeaking of religious matters, but of 
_ _ _—_ the 
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the common Affairs and buſineſs of life, nay, in 
their moſt cheerful freedoms and innocent diver- 
fions, have habitually ** a ſound ſpeech which can- 
not be condemned.” a To be always in this mat- 
ter exactly upon one's guard, is very difficult; nay, 
perhaps impoſſible, except to thoſe who by good 
habit have made it natural to themſelves to do what 
is right; ſo that it is a ſort of violence and a force 
to them to tranſgreſs in this kind. (5) He that 
* offendeth not in word,” faith St. James, © the 
*© ſame is a perfect man,” 

. In, enlarging upon theſe words I ſhall, Firſt, 
explain what is meant by the name of God, and 
what by taking it in vain. Secondly, I ſhall cone 
fider the nature of the ſeveral vices included in this 
| Prohibition. And, Thirdly, I ſhall take Notice of 
the reaſons for enforcing the prohibition, © for the 
Lord will not hold him guiltleſs that taketh his 
« name in vain,” 

I. Firſt what is meant by the name of God, and 
what by taking it in vain: The name of God 
in ſcripture language ſignifies God himſelf; a prin- 
cipal part of whoſe worſhip it is to bear always in 
our minds, and expreſs always in our behaviour, a 
juſt awe and veneration for him as the ſopreme 
governor of all things. The firſt petition with 
which our Lord directs us to begin our daily pray- 
er, is, that the name of God may be hallowed or 
fanQtifed ; that is, that the knowledge and worſhip 
of the true God may prevail continually more and 
more in the world ; which petition whoever puts 
vp with fincerity and underſtanding, and not in 


fo} Ti. il. 4. (6) St. James iii, 2. 
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mere form, muſt of neceflity judge that the God 
whom alone we worſhip in the publick ſolemnity, 
him alſo we are equally obliged to have a continual 
regard to in all the private and common actions of 
life: A regard, not formal and affected, not ſu- 
perſtitious and troubleſome, not ſcrupulous and pre- 
ciſe z but an habitual, an eaſy, an unperceived re- 
gard ; ſuch as men bear towards a governor whom 
they eſteem and love, and whoſe honour they are 
continually promoting, even in common actions, 
where neither others, nor perhaps themſelves, at 
that inſtant, perceive any actual attention of mind 
to that particular end. Habitual reverence towards 
God is the great foundation of religion; and in 
whomſoever it is found, it will always have an in- 
fluence on the whole life and converſation, as well 
as upon the ſolemn acts of devotion. | 

I be ancient Jews, whenever mention was made 
of God, uſed always to add, whoſe name be bleſſed ; - 
and expreſſions of the like kind are frequently 
found in the apoſtle's writings, The modern Jews 
have run this matter into a great and very ſuper- 
ſtitious extreme, of never naming the name of God 
at all. In oppoſition to this, (as all extremes are 
apt to produce each other) chriſtians of latter ages 
have, to the higheſt degree of careleſſneſs, allowed 
themſelves to talk and to diſpute about God, with 
all the lightneſs and irreverence, and with ſuch ab- 
ſolute unconcernedneſs as if he were a being to 
whom they had no relation, and on whom they 
had no dependance ; thereby inſenfibly diminiſhing 
that great guard of religion, the due ſenſe men 
ought to have of God upon their minds, 
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know to be true. An oath is a moſt ſolemn and 
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So that © to take the name of God in vain” is 


to uſe the ſacred name of almighty God, lightly 
and commonly, to vain, idle, needleſs and inſigni- 
ficant purpoſes, tho' we do not ſwear by it, or call 


God to witneſs the truth of what we ſay. To 
have that name often in our mouths, on every tri- 
fling occaſion, ſhews that we have not an aweful 
reſpect for him in our hearts. This is the begin- 


ning of evil, and generally prepares the way to 
ſwearing, We ſhould therefore at firſt, hinder 
children and young perſons, from uſing familiarly 


and commonly the name of God. This will beget 


reverence to it, and reſtrain the abuſe. They 
ſhould be checked and puniſhed when they call on 
God, either at their play, work, or on any occaſion, , 


but what is ſerious. By conſtantly doing this, we 


ſhould ſtop one common inlet to thi; wicked prac- 
tice, If we thus diſcharge our duty to our chil- 
dren and ſervants, it will put us in mind alſo of 
our own neglect and failings. For by reminding 
them not to take the name of God in vain, we ſhall 


be aſhamed to be guilty of it ourſelves, 


II. Secondly, it was propoſed to conſider the ſe- 
veral vices included in this prohibition, And, 
1. The higheſt and moſt preſumptuous degree 
of profaning the name of God is perjury, when a 
man ſolemnly calls God to witneſs to the truth of 
that which he either knows to be falſe, or does not 


awful thing. By it we acknowledge God's omni- 
ſcience and omnipotence, and declare that he knows 


the very ſecrets of our hearts ; that he can and will 


puniſh us if what we affirm is not true. An oath 


is the ſolemn calling on God to bear witneſs that 
| 8 what 
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what we utter with our mouths we in our hearts 
believe to be exactly true, and calling upon him to 
puniſh and take vengeance on us if we intend not 


what we ſay and promiſe; and it ought always to 
be remembred that we muſt not conceal any mate- 


rial circumſtance, where we are call'd upon to de- 


clare what we know concerning any . thing about 
which we have ſwore to declare the truth ; for in 


the form of an oath we promiſe to declare the 
whole truth, or every thing we know about it, 
whether for, or againſt; the perſon who calls upon 


us to make oath, To fwear falſely then is a crime 


of ſo high a nature, that no man can be guilty of 
it, who has any ſenſe at all of religion remaining 
upon his mind. For he who knowingly and deli- 
berately calls God to witneſs to a falſhood, in or- 
der to deceive or wrong his neighbour, does openly 
diſclaim the mercies of God, and challenges the 


Almighty to ſhow him no favour, But tho' none 


but a profeſs'd atheiſt can thus avowedly and di- 
realy invoke the diſpleaſure of the moſt high, and 
ſolemnly bid defiance to the power of the divine 
wrath ; yet there is too frequently, even in thoſe 
who are not altogether deſtitute of religion, a care- 


leſſneſs and want of attention, or an aptneſs to de- 


ceive themſelves with vain and groundleſs diſtincti- 
ons, which tend much to diminiſh the ſolemnity 


of appealing to the righteous judgment of God, and 
the ſacredneſs of invoking that great and tremen- 
dous name. Serious and conſiderate perſons can- 
not. but wiſh either that oaths were leſs frequent- 
ly adminiſtred, or that it might always be done 
with greater ſolemnity, ſo as to put men upon con- 
ſidering in earneſt what they ate about. 


2diy, 


and moſt ſuſpicious that what they affirm is not 
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. 2dly, The next degree of taking the name of 
God in vain, is, that indecent as well as wicked 
cuſtom of raſh ſwearing in common converſation, 
Of this heinous fin the firſt aggravation is, that 
they who are guilty of it, are in 9 danger 
of the crime of perjury. For he who uſes him- 
ſelt to ſwear frequently and habitually, will never 
conſider whether what he ſwears to is true, Nay, 
*tis too juſt an obſervation, that they which are 
accuſtomed to this vice at all, are then apt to be 
moſt guilty of it, when they are moſt provoked, 


credible. But if the danger of perjury could cer- 
tainly be avoided (as it never can by habitual ſwear- 
ers ;] yet to call upon God perpetually, as a witnels 
to mean and trivial matters, is manifeſt want of 


reverence, and of a juſt ſenſe of God and religion. 


And this fault is the more inexcuſable, becauſe 
there cannot here be pretended, as in moſt other 
vices, any natural temptation. Drunkenneſs and 
debauchery, intemperance and ſenſuality of all 
kinds, have their peculiar allurements, which, tho' 
no juſt excuſc indeed, yet afford finners a deceitful 
plea for themſelves, to alledge that they were over- 
powered by the force and prevalency of temptation; 
as St. Paul at large argues in the 7th chapter of the 
Romans. But to the ſin we are now ſpeaking of, 
there is no temptation in nature; unleſs it can be 
called a temptation, when a man is aſhamed to be 
thought by abandoned perſons one that fears God, 
or is led to think it a part of courage to dare to af- 
front the almighty ; bat on the contrary a real in- 
ſtance of cowardice, not to dare to perform our 


duty towards him. It is as if a ſoldier ſhould ima- 
gine 
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gine that courage conſiſted, not in oppoſing the 
enemy, but in daring to diſobey the orders of his 
proper commander. | 

The author of the book of Eccleſiaſticus excel. 
lently argues upon this head, ch. iv. 20. Be not 
« aſhamed when it concerneth thy ſoul. There is 
« a ſhame that bringeth fin, and there is a ſhame 
* which is glory and grace, Accept no perſon a- 
« gainſt thy ſoul, and let not the reverence of any 
* man cauſe thee to fall.“ 

Neither is that any juſt excuſe wherewith many 
deceive themſelves, when they ſwear by any other 


thing, and not by their maker. For this very 


- caution ſhows that they could as eaſily, if they 


were careful, avoid the fin wholly, as attend to a 
particular circumſtance in the manner of commit- 
ting it; which circumſtance, nevertheleſs, does not 
at all hinder it from amounting in reality to the 
very ſame thing. For as in common ſpeech, that 
uſual prayer, Heaven bleſs or reward a man, is evi- 
dently of the ſame import, as if therein had been 
more expreſily mentioned, God who dwelleth in 
heaven ; fo ſwearing by any creature, does in truth 
amount to the ſame thing, as ſwearing by the 
name of God whoſe creature it is, and who alone 
indeed can finally be ſuppoſed to be appealed to, 
for the truth of the thing affirmed, and for the 
ſincerity ef the intention. Whoſo,” faith our 
Saviour, ſhall ſwear by the altar, ſweareth by it 


„and by all things thereon. And whoſo ſhall 


| © ſwear by the temple, ſweareth by it and by him 


* that dwelleth therein. And he that ſhall ſwear 
by heaven, ſweareth by the throne of God, and 
« by him that ſitteth thereon,” Matt, xxiii. 20. 
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The inference he draws from this reaſoning is ; 
* therefore, ſwear not at all, neither by heaven, 
* for it God's throne ; nor by the earth, for it is 


« his footſtool ; neither by Jeruſalem, for it is the 
* city of the great king ; neither by thy head, be- 
* cauſe thou can'ſt not make one hair white or 
* black. But let your communication be yea, yea; 
© nay, nay ; for whatſoever is more than theſe 
*© cometh of evil.” Matt v. 34. And St. James, 
ch. v. 12. © Above all things, my brethren, ſwear 
« not; neither by heaven, nor by the earth, nor 
* by any other oath ; but let your yea be yea, and 
* your nay nay, leſt ye fall into condemnation.” 
Simplicity and plainneſs of ſpeech greatly become: 
the fincerity of chriſtians ; whoſe profeſſion teaches 
them to be ſo far removed from all fraud and de- 
ceit, in imitation of their maſter, in whom wa 
found no guile ; that if they- did, in any meaſure 
live worthy of their holy profeſſion, there never 
would be any ground of ſuſpicion, never any oc- 
caſion, never any temptation in matters of common 
converſation and ordinary concern, to make uſe of 
any ſuch affeverations, as our Saviour declares to 
* come from evil.” | 

Some have carried this matter ſo far, that they 
have imagined an oath to be always, and without 
exception, even upon the moſt ſolemn and moſt 
important occaſions, abſolutely unlawful. But that 
this is evidently a miſtake, appears from the ex- 
ample of God himſelf, who upon ſolemn occaſions, 
becauſe he could ſwear by no greater, is in ſcrip- 
ture repreſented as ſwearing by himſelf. And our 
Saviour, when the high-prieſt adjured him by the 
living God, made no ſcruple of replying upon that 


adiura- 
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adjuration. And the angel in the revelation when 
propheſying of the great changes that ſhould hap- 
pen in the world, lifted up his hand to heaven, 
« and ſwore by him that liveth for ever and ever.” 
(He ſwore that there ſhould be time no longer; 
that is, not that time itſelf ſhould be no more, as 
ſome have 'ridiculouſly underſtood it ; but that the 
time of fulfilling the prophecy ſhould no longer be 
delayed, Rev. x. 6.) And St. Paul, in aſſuting the 
truth of his doctrine, appeals after the following 
manner. God is my witneſs © whom I ſerve in 
„the goſpel of his ſon,” Rom. i. 9. And Heb. 
vi. 16; An oath for confirmation is an end of 
« all ſtrife,” *Tis evident therefore, that an oath 
upon great and folemn occaſions, adminiſtred and 
taken in the fear of God, ſeriouſly, and with a 
right ſenſe of religion, is by no means unlawful, 
but uſeful and neceſſary. 

Further; as raſh ſwearing, ſo all curſing is alſo 
a part of that profanation of the name of God for- 
bidden in this command. For when men in com- 
mon converſation uſe curſes and imprecations againſt 
their brethren, it is either with a deſire that miſ- 
chief may befall them, which is both malicious 
towards men, and alſo irreligiouſly thinking light 
of the curſe of God; or elſe it is without any ſuch 
deſire, and then it is profanely ſuppoſing God to 
have no regard to their behaviour. 

The Pſalmiſt deſcribes ſuch perſons, PC. Ixxiii. 
„ Tuſh, fay they, how ſhould God perceive it t 
* Is there knowledge in the moſt high.” 
|  3dly, Another vice included in the text, is ſcof- 
fing, blaſpheming, or ſpeaking reproachfully of re- 
ligion. This is what the Pſalmiſt reckons in the 

15. Hh higheſt 
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higheſt degree of fins, where he diſtinguiſhes of- 
fenders into three ſeveral ranks, Pf. i. 1. The man 
that walketh in the counſel of the ungodly, the 
man that ſtandeth in the way of ſinners, and the 
man that fitteth in the ſeat of the ſcornful ; of 
the ſcornful, that is of thoſe who not only neglect, 
but alſo ſcoff at religion ; and make a mock at that, 
which of all things in the world is of the greateſt 
importance, Were there either none, or but very 
little and uncertain evidence for the truth of reli- 
gion, yet even in that caſe a reaſonable and fair 
man would be ſo far from making a mock at what 
is ſo uſeful, and indeed abſolutely neceſſary, to the 
well-being of rational and intelligent creatures, that 
on the contrary he could not but wiſh earneſtly, 
that the proof of it were much clearer and more 
convincing than he finds it. This, I ſay, would be 
the behaviour of a reaſonable perſon, even when he 
was not ſatisfied of the truth of religion. But for 
men who do make profeſſion of religion, yet at 
the ſame time wantonly and profanely to ſcoff at 
the moſt ſerious and important parts of the very re- 
ligion they profeſs, the expectation of a future 
judgment, and the rewards and puniſhments of 
another life ; this is of all others the moſt abſurd 
and ſtupid inſtance of wickedneſs ; ſuch as none 
can be guilty of, but thoſe whom St, Paul elegant- 
| ly deſcribes to have their conſciences ſear d with a 
hot iron, 1 Tim. iv. 1. of whom St. Jude like- 
wile propheſies, ver. 18, © that there ſhould be 
4 mockers in the laſt time, who ſhould walk after 
* their own ungodly luſts.” And St. Peter, 2 Pet. 
Iii. 3. ** Scoffers walking after their own luſts and 
„ ſaying, where is the promiſe of his * 4 
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perſons ſpoken of in all theſe places, are not 
only profeſſed unbelievers, but alſo vicious, debauch- 
ed chriſtians, led merely by the praQtice of vice 
into all profaneneſs and contempt of religion. Nei- 
ther are theſe men wholly free from the ſame guilt, 
who tho' themſelves not actual mockers and ſcof- 
fers at religion, yet by their abſurd and unreaſon- 
able doctrines, doctrines contrary to the neceſſary 
perſections of God, and to the eternal reaſon of 
things ; or by their vicious lives and debauched 
_ give occaſion to blaſpheme the name of 


4thly, The name of God is profaned, or taken 
in vain, by inconfiderate vows ; when the matter 
of them is unjuſt; as in the caſe of the corbon a- 
mong the Jews ; who hypocritically dedicated that 
to the ſervice of God, and for the uſe of the 
temple, which they ought to have employed in 
relieving the neceſſities of their deſtitute parents. 
Mar. vii. 11, Or when the matter of a vow is 
impoſſible, or unreaſonable ; or the thing avowed 
be unprofitable, and of no tendency to promote 
true religion ; or the manner of makig the vow be 
raſh and irreligious. Many directions and cautions 
of this kind are to be found in books of devotion. 
But the beſt and only good rule in this matter is, 
that among chriſtians, there is no uſe, no benefit, 
no encouragement, given to any ſuch thing, as 
making any vows at all. For why ſhould men 
needleisly bring ſnares upon their own ſouls, or 
entangle themſelves in difficulties, where there is 
no command? The vows mentioned in the old teſ- 
tament are all either parts of the jewiſh ceremonial 
law, which is now wholly aboliſhed ; or elſe they 
H h 2 ſignify 
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ſignify only general reſolutions of ſerving and obey. 
ing God, which can never too often nor too ſeri- 
ouſly be renewed ; as when Jacob vowed, that the 
Lord - ſhould be his God ; that is, that he would 
always continue ſtedfaſt jn the true religion. In 
the New Teſtament there 1s (I think) no one in- 
ſtance of any vow made by a chriſtian, The vow 
of Aquila, mentioned Acts xviii. 18; and that of 
the four perſons with whom St. Paul purified him- 
ſelf, Acts xxi. 23. being both of them vows which 
had been made before the perſons converſion to 
chriſtianity. 

Laſily ; By too frequent, familiar and irreverent 
mention of God 1n ordinary converſation, without 
an habitual ſenſe and juſt awe of him upon our 
minds, men are very apt to run into ſome degree 
of the fault forbidden in the text. The Jews were, 
in the oppoſite extreme, ſuperſtitious in ihis mat- 
ter. The very Mahometans retain rather too much 
formality in the ſame kind. But a good chriſtian, 
and a ſober and wiſe man, who has a true ſenſe of 
religion, will eafily judge, and, without any ſet 
rules, naturally practiſe, what is, without affecta- 
tion, fit and decent, in all cafes of this nature, I 
now come to the 

III. Third and laſt thing obſervable in the text, 
namely, the reafons for entorciag the prohibition; 


* for the Lord will not hold him guiltleſs, that 


de taketh his name in vain,” The Lord, who 
made and governs all things; whoſe power is irre- 
ſiſlible, and his kingdom infinite and eternal, will 
not hold him guiltleſs; that is, will certainly and 
ſeverely puniſh him. For fo the ſcripture often 


very ciegantly uſes a diminutive manner of ipeaking 
in 
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in the deſcription of puniſhment, ** He that does 
and teaches ſuch things,” ſaith our Saviour, 
« ſhall be leaſt in the kingdom of God,” that is, 
he ſhall leaſt of all men ever enter therein at 
all, And © they that do ſuch things,” faith St. 
Paul, ** ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God ;” 
that is, ſhall be moſt ſeverely puniſhed in the place 
of torment ; ſo likewiſe the Lord will not hold the 
falſe ſwearer, the profaner of his name, guiltleſs ; 
that is, his anger ſhall burn moſt exemplarily againſt 
ſuch perſons. It will not be ſufficient to plead at 
the day of retribution, by way of excuſe, that our 
taking the name of God in vain was owing to heat 
of paſſion ;' for one fin can never juſtify another; 
2nd therefore the Lord will not hold thee guiltleſs, 
O ſinner, for adding fin to fin, when by conſtant 
care, and a due conſideration, eſpecially if it is not 
deferr'd too long, even this heat of paſſion may be 
corrected, and the bitter conſequence prevented: 
Suppoſe, that when the fit was riſing, we made it 
a rule to divert the force of it by thinking on ſome 
other thing? Or ſuppoſe, if for the better recollec- 
tion of our reaſon, before we replied to a provoca- 
tion given us, we were to make a ſhort pauſe ; or 
to put up to God a ſhort petition, to be delivered 
from the ill effects of exceſſive anger; for it will 
be our own want of reſolution, and hearty endea- 
vours, ift God does not grant us all neceſſary aſſi- 
ſtance in this caſe. 

Let it be farther obſerv'd, that it will be a poor 
excuſe alſo to plead in behalf of this daring crime 
of profaning the tremendous name of the great God, 
that we have us'd ourſelves to it ſo much that we 
cant help it. But would it not be poſſible for a 
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valuable conſideration, a large ſum of money, to 
abſtain from this fin for a day ? And if for a day, 
why not for a week, a month, or longer? And if, 
until we had made that neceſſary conqueſt, we 
were to reſolve to be more ſparing of our words 
in general, or even to ſay nothing but what is 
ſtrictly neceſſary, rather than riſk the loſs of eter. 
nal heppineſs, ſurely it would be well worth our 
while. But 

The worſt of all excuſes ſor this ſcandalous prac- 
tice is, that by ſwearing and curfing we keep our 
credit with our equals, and eſpecially with our in- 
feriors and ſervants we keep up our authority and 
reſpect, ſtrike them with awe and fear of us. But 
in this men greatly deceive themſelves ; for, with 
all thinking perſons, oaths and curſes, vehement aſ- 
ſeverations and vows do but render what we fay 
more ſuſpected; whereas, by honeſty and calm- 
neſs, without taking any great pains, we ſhall be 
ſooner credited. Let a man be but ſtrictly juſt in 
his dealings; careful of what he ſays and does; 
let him be free from lies as well as oaths, and he 
will ſoon gain more credit than he can by raſh 
ſwearing, tho” in ever ſo ſtrong a manner; and as 
to inferiors or ſervants, if they have any religion 
them ſelves, they muſt deſpiſe you; and if they are 
as wicked as yourſelves, what authority can you 
expect to preſerve with thoſe who do not fear God 
the mſelves. Let us then ſerionfly conſider that altho 
* the Lord God is merciful and gracious, long- 
* ſoffering, and abundant in goodneſs and truth, 
keeping mercy for thouſands, forgiving iniquity, 
© tranſgreſſion and fin, that he will by no means 


clear the guilty ;” that nothing leſs than forſak- 
ing 
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ing all our fins, ceaſing to do evil, learning to do 
well, avoiding every breach of God's commands, 
will ever make us acceptable to a righteous and 
holy God. Let us conſider the dreadful conſe. 
quences of leſſening our reverence for God and his 
laws, by profaning his name by raſh ſwearing and 
- curſing, or by perjury ; and thereby, as it were, 
rooting up the very foundation of all religion. 
Let us not be afraid of putting thoſe moſt excellent 
laws in execution, which are made to ſecure this 
neceſſary reverence for Almighty God, and which 
whenever they come to be totally diſregarded, there 
will be an end of all true religion, and real hap- 
pineſs. 

Before I conclude I would take notice of one of 
the moſt heinous kinds of perjury, namely, an equi- 
vocation or mental reſervation, in taking an oath ; 
or a ſuppoſition, that where an oath is impos'd, 
there is no obligation to the performance of it. 
Such perſons plead that their bread depends upon 
their taking ſuch oaths. This would be a hard 
caſe indeed, were it true; but true it cannot be, 
unleſs it is allow'd that there is no way of getting 
bread but ſuch as oblige the perſon to ſwear alle- 
giance to the prince on the throne. Whoever they 
are that make uſe of theſe arts, and maintain them 
to be lawful, bring a great ſcandal upon religion, 
as well as greatly prejudice human ſociety ; for 
hereby they do, as far as in them lies, deſtroy all. 
faith and mutual confidence among men. For 
what can be a greater affront to God than to uſe 
his name to deceive our fellow-creatures ; and tho 
men may think by this baſe under-hand craft to 
ſave themſelves harmleſs from the guilt of this 

great 
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great fin, they do really increaſe it, by adding to 
their iniquity the impudent folly of mocking God 
and deceiving themſelves ; but the heart- ſearching 
God will not hold them guiltleſs, but will moſt 
ſeverely puniſh all thoſe who thus take his name 
In vain, 
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On the fourth commandment, - 
By Dr. SAMUEL CLARKE, &c. 


Remember that thou keep holy the ſabbatb. day; fix 
days ſhalt thou labour and do all that thou haſt 
fo do ; but the jeventh day is the ſabbath of the 
Lord thy God, In it thou (halt do manner of 
work, thou, and thy fon, and thy daughter, thy 
man-ſervant, and thy maid ſervant, thy cattle, 
and the flranger that is within thy gates: For 
in fix days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
fea, and all that in them is, and reſted the ſe- 
venth day. Wherefore the Lord bleſſed the ſe- 
venth day, and hallowed it. Exod. xx. 8, q, 
10, 11, 


ROM this commandment I ſhall conſider, 

Firſt, the nature and ends of the original in- 
ſtitution of the ſabbath. Secondly ; In what de- 
grees, and for what purpoles, it continues obligatory 
upon chriſtians. ; 

In general ; As it is abſolutely neceflary in the 
firſt foundation of religion, that we know diſtinct- 
ly whom we are to worſhip, and in what manner, 
ſo it is equally neceſſary that ſome part of our time 
ſhould be ſet apart for acquainting ourſelves with 
the knowledge of our duty, and particularly for the 
practice of that eſpecial part of it which conſiſts in 
the publick acknowledgment and ſolemn "_ 
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of God. And herein conſiſts the general morality 
of the ſabbath, and the eternal reaſon of its having 
perpetually a place among the unalterable com- 
mandments of the moral law. For as neceſſaty as 
it is thit religion ſhould be preſerved in the world, 
ſo neceffary it is that ſome time ſhould be ſet apart 
for our inſtruction in the will of God, and for ſo- 
lemniſing his worſhip. 

But to be more particular: The ends for which 
the ſabbath was firſt inſtituted, and for which this 
command was from time to time renewed, were 
principally as follow, | 

1%; That we might continually commemorate 
the works of creation, and, acknowledging the one 
true God, and author of all things, might praile | 
him perpetually for the things that he has made, 
Rev. iv, 11. The worſhip paid to God in heaven 
is thus repreſented to St. John, in his viſion : The 
whole multitude of the heavenly hoſt fall down 
before him that fits on the throne, ſaying, ** thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to reccive glory, and ho- 
„ nour, and power; for thou haſt created all 
e things, and for thy pleaſure they are and were 
* created.” This is the employment of ſaints and 
angels in the eternal ſabbath in heaven; and that 
the praiſes of God may be celebreted on earth, on 
the fame account, is the original foundation of the 
inſtitution of the ſabbath, Gen. ii. 3. And God 
*- blcfted the ſeventh day and ſanCtified it; becauſe 
that on it he had reſted from all his works, 
„ whica God had created and made.” This rea- 
fon 13 again repeated at the clofe of this command- 
ment; © for in ſix days the Lord made heaven 


* and earth, the ſea, and all that in them is, and 
| « reſted 
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ec reſted the ſeventh day; wherefore the Lord 
te bleſſed the ſabbath-day, and hallowed it.“ It 
is here to be obſerved, that the word reſted, is by 
no means to be underſtood litterally, as if the cre- 
ating of things had been any pains or labour to 
God; for it is very abſurd to imagine that any 
thing ſhould give any trouble to omnipotence. 
© By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, 
© and all the hoſt of them by the breath of his 
„mouth: He ſpake the word and they were 
© made; he commanded and they ſtood faſt,” 
The meaning is, that he made them all with as 
great eaſe, as if it had been no action at all, but 
merely a word ſpeaking. The reſting of God 
therefore after the creation, is by no means to be 
underſtood in any other ſenſe, than that the things 
were finiſhed which God intended to make at that 
time, and that he then proceeded no further, Like- 
wiſe, things being made in ſix days, does not imply 
that it was neceſſary that ſpace of time ſhould: be 
employed for the creation; for the production of 
things in ſix days is as miraculous as the producing 
tkem in one ſingle moment; and the producing 
them in one moment had been juſt as eaſy to Ged, 
as the creating them in ſix days. But it is only 
for the ſake of our greater diſtinctneſs of concep- 
tion, that things were digeſted in that particular 
order and portion of time. And our perpetual re- 
turas of praiſes to God for the things that he has 
made, offered up to him every ſabbath, are a mark, 
or diſtinguiſhing character, of the worſhippers of 
the true God; a declaration or continual profeſſing 
ourſelves to be ſervants of the one almighty and 
true God, the father or author of all things, the 
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maker of heaven and earth; in oppoſition to the 
infidelity of atheiſts, the ſuperſtition of polythe- 
iſts, and the irreligious worſhip of all the 1dolatrous 
nations of the earth. Exod. xxxi. 13, 17. ** Ve- 
« rily, my ſabbaths ye ſhall keep; for it is a ſign 
« between me and the children of Iſrael for ever; 
ce for in fix days the Lord made heaven and earth.” 
Some ignorant and profane men have imagined that 
the world exiſted by neceſſity of nature, not con- 
fidering that in what ariſes from neceſſity there can 
be no variety or diſtinction; and theſe perſons cannot 
but be totally void af all religion. Others have 
fancied the world to have been framed originally 
by mere chance; not conſidering that chance is a 
mere empty word, or ſound ; that it is nothing, 
and can do nothing. And theſe likewiſe muſt 
needs be abſolutely without religion. Others have 
perſuaded themſelves that the ſun, moon and ſtars, 
were Gods, or the habitations of Gods, or the pow- 
ers that governed the world : And theſe were the 
idolatrous worſhippers of the hoſt of heaven; con- 
cerning which crime, Job thus expreſſes himſelf 
with his accuſtomed eloquence, ch, xxxi. 26. 
«« If I beheld the fun when it ſhined, or the moon 
« Walking in brightneſs, and my heart hath been 
* ſecretly enticed, or my mouth hath kiſs'd my 
« hand; this alſo were an iniquity to be puniſhed 
« by the judge, for I ſhould have denied the God 
* that is above.” The great preſervative againſt 
every fault of this kind, either idolatrous, or atheil- 
tical, is the conſideration that the whole univerſe, 
and all things therein contained, are the creation of 
God; that the moon and ſtars are all of them the 
work of his hands; and that it is © our heavenly 
| t father 
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te father which cauſeth his ſun” (ſo our Saviour 
emphatically expreſſeth it) “ he cauſeth his ſun to 
« ſhine on the evil and on the good, and ſendeth 
« his rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt,” This 
may, even by reaſon itſelf be ſtrictly proved, to 
thoſe who are capable of attending to it. His 
te eternal power and godhead, are clearly ſeen by 
te the things that are made.” Rom. i. 20. By re- 
velation the ſame great truth is clearly confirmed 
to perſons of all capacities, And the firſt inſtitu- 
tion of the ſabbath, was on purpoſe, that men pe- 
riodically celebrating the creation of God, might 
thereby be preſerved from irreligion and idolatry. 
Deut. iv. 19. Leſt thou lift up thine eyes unto 
© heaven, and when thou ſeeſt the ſun, and the 
c moon, and the ſtars, even all the hoſt of hea- 
te ven, ſhould be driven to worſhip them and ſerve 
& them, which the Lord hath divided unto all na- 
tions under the whole heaven.“ This was the 
idolatry mankind was apt to run into in the early 
ages of the world; and it continues ſtill among 
ſome barbarous nations, even at this day, But the 
more prevailing vice in theſe latter ages, among 
men of corrupt minds in civilized nations, are 
atheiſtical notions of neceſſity, ' fate, and nature, 
The proper remedy againſt both theſe great evils of 
idolatry and atheiſm, is a ſerious conſideration of 
the manifold wiſdom and excellency of the works 
of God, which ſhow forth the praiſe and glory of 
their creator. O all ye works of the Lord, bleſs 
* ye the Lord, praiſe him and magnify him for 
ever.“ Pf. cxlviii. 3. Praiſe ye him ſen and 
moon; praiſe him all ye ſtars of I'igh:—— moun- 
tains and all hills —bcaſts and all cattle — fire 


and 
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2 and hail, ſnow and vapour, ſtorms and wind ful- 
2 his word. Tis a very elegant and expreſ- 
. five figure of ſpeech ; to repreſent all, even inani- 
mate creatures, 28 themſelves, praiſing God ; be- 
cauſe the contemplation of them affords to reaſon- 
sole men perpetual grounds of praiſing him. I 
. h1ve cen the longer on this firſt head, becaule this 
0ignal reaſon of the inſtitution of the ſabbath is 
oi eternal and unchangeable conſideration. 
2dly : Another reafon, which was added upon 
occaſion of renewing this inſtitution to the Jews, 
was that they might commemorate their deliver- 
ance out of the land of Egypt, which to that peo- 
ple was as it were a new creation, Deut. 1. 15. 
« Remember that thou waſt a ſervant in the land 
« of Egypt, and that the lord brought thee out 
te thence by a ſtretched- out acm; therefore the 
© Lord thy God commanded thee to keep the Sab- 
| £* bath-day.” This additional reaſon was peculiar 
to the nation of the Jews only; and conſequently 
| ſo were the additional circumſtances, which were 
| then annexcd, with regard to the manner of per- 
| forming the duty. Of which kind was that abſo- 
lute and ſtrict reſt from every fort of work whatſo- 
ever, which was a proper commemoration of their 
deliverance from that great bondage, wherein they 
had, in an unparallelled manner, been obliged to 
work and to ſerve with rigour, And becauſe it was 
a maniteſt contempt of this great deliverance, and a 
preſumptuouſly- wilful deſpiüng of a plain command 
of God, then immediately and expreisly given to 
that people, therefore, however {mall the offence 
may ſeem as to the matter of it, yet (which is always 


the main circumilance of avoravation) it being al- 
together 
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together inexcuſable in point of wilful preſumption, 


the man in the wilderneſs who did bat gather ſticxkes 
upon the Sabbath- day, was by God's eſpecial direc- 
tion commanded to be put to death, Numb. xv. It. 
was a preſumptuous contempt of that expreſs part 
of the command given at the time to that people, 
Exod. xxxv. 2. Ye ſhall kindle no fire through- 
e out your Habitation upon the Sabbath-day ; who 
% ſoever doth work thereon ſhall be put to death.” 
But this rigorous exacting of an abſolute and ſtrict 
reſt, was, as I have faid, peculiar to the Jewiſh na- 
tion only. This is evident from the reaſon before- 
menrioned, relating to their deliverance out of 
Egypt; and is ſtill more clear from the words of 
St. Paul, Col. ii. 16. Let no man judge you in 
« meat or in drink, or in reſpect of the new-moon, 
« or of the Sabbath-day, which are a ſhadow of 
e things to come, but the body (or ſubſtance) ”? 
« js of Chriſt.” And from the words of our Sa- 
« viour himſelf,” the fon of man is Lord alſo of 
e the Sabbath.“ = 

3d!y: Another additional reaſon for renewing the 
inſtitution of the Sabbath to the Jews, was, that ſer- 
vants, and even cattle appointed for Jabour, might 
have a proportionable tune of reſt, This reaſon is 
exprels'd in the fourth commandment; and again, 
Exod. xxiii. 2. That thine ox and thine aſs 
« may reſt, and the ſon of thine handmaid and the 
* ſtranger may be refreſhed.” And this reaſon is 
partly ceremonial, partly moral, So far as the com- 
mandment of giving reſt to ſervants, was a memo- 
rial to the Iſraelites of their having been themſelves 
ſetvants in Egypt; fo far it was part of the ritual 
aw, and it's obligation extends not to other nations; 

but 
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but ſo far as the reaſon of the commandment is 
founded in humanity, and is oppoſite to cruelty, ſe- 
verity, and rigour ; ſo far it is an eternal part of the 
moral law, and continues to be of perpetual obliga- 
tion. Unreaſonable ſeverity, in exacting from thoſe 
under our power, more than they are well able to 
perform, is for ever a breach of this commandment, 
and a temper inconſiſtent with the ſpirit and cha- 
rater of a good man. A righteous man,” faith 
the ſcripture, © regardeth the life even of his beaſt,” 
Prov. xii. 10. And it is not without it's proper ſig- 
nificancy, in order to ſhew men what ſpirit and tem- 
per they ſhould be of, that God, in the giving this 
commandment, condeſcends to make mention even 
of cattle; and that our Saviour aſſures us that not 
a ſparrow falls to the ground without the notice of 
our father which is in heaven. 

With reſpect to the morality of the ſabbath, it 
ought to be obſerved, that thoſe things are ſaid to 
be moral, and of the law of nature, which are in 
themſelves rational and fit to be done, tho” there 
was no expreſs command to enjoin them. So that 
where there is a great equity in the thing itſelf, 
enough to ſway a rational and honeſt man to the 
doing it; this is to be eſteem'd moral and enjoined 
by the law of nature. That is of poſitive inſtitu- 
tion, which 1s obſerved only becauſe it is com- 
manded, and hath no intrinſical goodneſs, or rea- 
ſon in itſelf to recommend it to our practice, but 
obligeth only upon the injunction and authority of 
another; as for inſtance, it is naturally good to 
obey our parents, to abſtain from murder, theft, 
adultery; and to do unto others as we would like 


to have done unto us. Theſe things we are obliged 
unto 
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unto by the very light of reaſon and principle of 
nature, tho' there had been no revelation, no writ- 
ten law to command them, But then there were 
other things to which God obliged ſome of his 
people that had nothing to recommend them be- 
fides the authority of his commands; ſuch were 
the various ceremonies under the law, commonly 
call'd the law of Moſes, or the levitical law. The 
firſt are therefore moſt properly call'd moral and 
natural commands ; the laſt poſitive and inſtituted, 
The former are commanded becauſe good; the lat- 
ter are good becauſe commanded by God, 

The moral part of the ſabbath ; that is, ſo far 
as it is a commandment enjoining the virtue of hu- 
manity, or of allowing time to thoſe who are un- 
der our direction, to reſt from the labours of their 
worldly employment; and ſo far as it is, according 
to the original reaſon of it's inſtitution in paradiſe, 
a time ſet apart for the religious commemorating 
of God's work of creation, and praiſing him for the 
things that he has made, and ſerving and worſhip- 
ping him as the maker of all things ; this moral 
part of the ſabbath is of eternal and unchangeable 
obligation. For the ſolemn publick worſhip of 
God cannot poſſibly be performed, without parti- 
cular times be ſet apart for the performing it, and 
for the inſtructing men in the knowledge of their 
duty. The more carefully this is done, the more 
acceptable to God are our days of devotion, And 
they who by the habitual practice of virtue, pre- 
ſeve conſtantly upon their minds a ſenſe of God 
and religion in all the actions of their lives, may 
be truly ſaid, in the chriſtian ſenſe, to keep a per- 
petual ſabbath. 
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As the moral part of the commandment con- 
cerning the ſabbath, is of perpetual obligation ; ſo 
the ritual or inſtituted part, which had relation, (as 
a particular memotial) to the deliverance of the 
Jews out of Egypt, is aboliſhed by the goſpel : 
Inſomuch that St. Paul, Col. iii 16, 17. among 
ordinances of meats and drinks, and new- moons, 
and other ſhadows of things-to come, reckons up 
ſabbath-days. But then inſtead of the Jewiſh ſab. 
bath, there ſucceeded by the appointment and prac- 
tice of the apoſtles, the commemoration of our 
Lord's reſurrection; which coming to paſs upon 
the firſt day of the week, (the chriſtian's Lord's- 
day) inſtead of the feventh, which was the Jewiſh 
ſabbath, it was accordingly from thenceforth kept 
on the firſt day of the week. Thus we read, Acts 
XX. 7. that upon the firſt day of the week, when 
e the diſciples came together to break bread, Paul 
« preached unto them,” And 1 Cor, xvi, 1, 2. 
* Concerning the collection of the ſaints, — upon 
*« the firſt day of the week, faith he, let every one 
«© of you lay by him in ſtore, as God has proſ- 
* pered him.” Having conſider'd the nature and 

ends of the inſtitution of the ſabbath, I proceed 
II. Secondly to examine in what degrees and for 
what purpoſes it continues obligatory upon chti- 
ſtians; or in what manner they ought to obſerve 
this day, ſo as to avoid extremes on all ſides. We 
mult then remember that * the ſabbath was made 
** tor man, and not man for the ſabb, zh; and that 
* it is lawful to do good on the ſabbath. day.” 
The Jews obſerved this day with a ſuperſtitious ex- 
actneſs. They, like other hypocrites, placed all 
religion in outward performances, and a ſtrict ni- 
cety 


3 
cety in obeying the law, and therefore took occa- 
ſion from the miracle that our Saviour wrought on 
the ſabbath-day, and from his diſciples plucking 
ſome ears of corn when they were hungry, to re- 


preſent him as one that profaned the ſabbath. But 


our Lord anſwers theſe hypocritical phariſees by 
giving an inſtance out of the hiſtory of the old 
teſtament, by which it appeared that in all times, 
even under the law, all merely ritual and ceremo- 
nial inſtitutions Always give place to the juſt and 
real neceſſaries of life, to any work of goodneſs, 
mercy, or charity, and therefore a nice and ſcru- 
pulous anxiety in ſmall matters ſavours more of the 
jewiſh, pharaſaical ſpirit than of the chriſtian 
temper. 

But the proper ways for chriſtians to obſerve 
this day, are firſt, to ſpend ſome part of our time 
in ſecret meditation, reading and prayer. We 
ought to review the paſt week, and obſerve how 
far we have been endeavouring to do our duty to 
God, and our neighbour ; to examine wherein we 
have failed, what fins or errors we have been guil- 
ty of, what good reſolutions we have broken, into 
which of our former ſins we have relapſed, or into 
what new ones we have fallen, and whom we have 
any way wronged in word or deed. All theſe 
things we ought to call to mind, that we may 
humbly confeis them before God, be truly grieved 
for them, fincerely repent of and forſake them. 
We ought alſo to obſerve what particular providen- 
ces of God have occurred to us the paſt week, 
either ſuch as tend to awaken and quicken us in 
cur duty, or oblige us to offer up our prayers and 
thankſgivings to God, 
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When part of the morning has been thus em- 
ployed, in fitting us to appear before God, we 
ought then to go to the houſe of prayer, remem- 
bring that the ſcripture joins theſe two together, 
« Ye ſhall keep my ſabbaths and reverence my 
% ſanctuary.” We ought to conſider the prayers 
and praiſes of the church, as the public ſervices 
which we ourſelves offer up to God, and in which 
we muſt remember what a terrible condemnation 
they fall under Who“ draw near to God with their 
* mouth and honour him with their lips, when 
* their minds and hearts are far from him” We 
ſhould therefore be very careful to join our hearts 
with our lips in every part of our prayers and 
praiſes. 

Wien we hear ſermons we ſhould obſerve what 
part of ſcripture is thereby rendered more intelligi- 
ble to us, that ſo we may afterwards read theſe 
with more profit. We ought alſo to obſerve what 
ſins are reproved in them, what duties are recom- 
mended, what reſolutions of doubts or directions 
are given, that ſo we may lay them up in our 
hearts, and aftewards reflect upon them. We are 
not to hear ſermons, as if we intended only to cen- 
ſure them, but as becomes thoſe who are reſolved 
to be the better ſor them, and when we get home 
we are to contider frequently in our thoughts ſuch 
pa ſſages in them as are likely to have a good effect 
on our lives and converſation. If theſe rules ought 
to be minded by us every Lord's-day, at ſuch times 
as we commemorate the death and ſufferings of our 
gaviour, we are called upon to awaken all our pow- 
ers and faculties, to the greateſt ſeriouſneſs ; to the 
ſincereſt forrow for our paſt fins, to the greateſt 
earneſtneſs 
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earneſtneſs in our prayers and firmneſs in our reſo- 
lutions of better obedience ; to the higheſt charity, 
and the moſt becoming acts of praiſe and thankſ- 
giving to God for all his mercies. But above all 
when we dedicate our ſouls and bodies to the ſer- 
vice of that God who gave them to us in the cele- 
bration of the Lord's ſupper, we ought to remem- 
ber the main end of Chriſt's coming into the world 
was to ſave us from, not in, our fins ; and that neither 
this, nor any other outward obſervances in reli- 
gion, are any further uſeful than as they beget in 
us a greater love to God and to mankind ; a more 
conſtant and ſteddy obedience to all the laws of 
Chriſt, to every duty and obligation we lie under, 
whether as huſbands or wives, parents or children, 
maſters or ſervants, or whatever other relation we 
ſtand in to one another. We ought alſo to re- 
member that the moſt ſolemn acts of religious wor- 
ſhip will ſerve only to aggravate our condemnation 
hereafter, unleſs they increaſe in us a more ſtrict 
regard to the due government of our appetites and 
paſſions, to the laws of juſtice, mercy, tempe- 
rance, Charity and good-will to our fellow-crea- 
tures, and every other inſtance of ſincere piety 
and virtue, 

When the publick worſhip is ended, we ought, 
in private if we can, endeavour to recolle& our 
thoughts and renew our good reſolutions; and re- 
membring what we learned either from the word 
of God, or the ſermon, to raiſe in our minds ſuch 
a ſenſe of things as is agreeable thereto. Maiters 
of families ought alſo to bring their families toge- 
ther to prayer, to the reading the ſcriptures, and 
other good books, In a word, the Lord's-day 

ſhould 
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ſhould be ſpent in works of neceſſity and in works 
of charity; and in whatſoever tends, withoyt 
ſuperſtition and without affectation, to the real ho- 
nour of God, and to the true intereſt and promo- 
ting of religion and virtue in the world. Concern- 
ing wor ks of neceſſity, our Saviour tells us the ſab- 
bath was made for man; but if the ceaſing from 
our labour is made an occaſion of intemperance and 
diſorder, of gaming, of ſloth and idleneſs, of vice 
and debauchery, of ſerving our luſts and pleaſures 
with the more freedom; this is plainly to abuſe 
the gracious deſigns of God, and turns that into a 
curſe which was deſign'd as one of the greateſt 
bleſſings. 

As to works of charity, theſe are ſo direct and 
proper, ſo great and principal a part of true reli 
gion, that, as if it were cn purpoſe to ſhow theſe 
to be even the moſt acceptable part of that reſt 
which God commanded on the ſabbath, our Savi- 
our ſeems, in the whole courſe of his miniſtry, to 
have induſtriouſly, as it were; ſought for all poſſible 
occaſions of doing things of this nature upon the 
ſabbath-day ; that he might thence take opportu- 
nities to reprove the falſe notions which the pha- 
riſees had entertained both of God's reſting from 
his work, and of his commanding them to reſt from 
theirs, The careful obſervance of this matter, 
will clear to us the ſenſe of an expreſſion of our 
Saviour, which othetwiſe is not eaſy to be undet- 
ſtood, When the Jews ſought to flay him be- 
cauſe he had healed a lame man on the ſabbath- 
day, the reply he makes to them is this, John v. 
17. * My father worketh hitherto, and 1 work.” 


His meaning is; © Ye have a very wrong —_ 
cc 0 
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te of the true ſabbatical reſt which God has com- 
te manded: From his work of creation God does 
« jndeed now reſt ; but in acts of providence, pre- 
« ſervation, government, and doing good to his 
« creatures, in theſe things my father worketh 
« hitherto, and will work for ever; and in theſe 
« inſtances I alſo work, and every good man works, 
* both on the ſabbath-day and continually.” In 
imitation therefore of our bleſſed Lord, it is an 
act highly becoming this day, to viſit the ſick, 
te the widow, and the fatherleſs in their afflicti- 
« on;” to comfort the afflicted, to reconcile dif- 
ferences between neighbours, and to do ſuch other 
acts of love and kindneſs, as may tend to their 
good ; by which peace, kindneſs, and love may 
de preſerved among friends, neighbours, and ac- 
quaintance ; for by ſo doing we ſerve God and ad- 
vance the true ends as well as the honour of reli- 
ion. 
8 Thus have I ſhown what are the particular du- 
ties of keeping the ſabbath, by which we may 
diſcern how generally God is diſhonoured on this 
day; the due obſervance of which is one chief 
means that God hath appointed to promote and in- 
creaſe religion in the world: And the negleR, or 
prophaning it, is one great occaſion of that forget- 
fulneſs of God, that immortality and impiety, whick 
ſo much abound. For if men on this day do not 
regard the intereſt of their immortal ſouls, and the 
concerns of religion, when they are at leiſure, and 
not engaged about their ordinary affairs, their trade 
and buſineſs; how it is to be expected they ſhould 
think much about religion when their minds are 
diſtracted with their temporal concerns, and theic 
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bodies fatigued with labour, We. ought then to 
think it one of the greateſt bleſſings to a nation, 
that God gives us theſe ſtated opportunities of re- 
freſhing our remembrance of thoſe things, which 
relate to God and another world, leſt'the care of 
our bodies ſhould engroſs all our time and thought, 
and a ſenſe of religion be loſt in the world; and 
that there ſhould alſo be publick aſſemblies for re- 
ligious worſhip, whereby peace, love and union is 
better preſerv'd in the world. 

Let us then conſider well of how much impor- 
tance our immortal ſouls are. For, what ſhall 
eit profit us, if we gain the whole world, and 
* lole our own ſouls,” Shall we labour all the 
week, for our bodies, which are periſhing, and yet 
think it too much to dedicate one day in ſeven, to 
the care of our fouls. that are to live for all eterni- 
ty? Let us conſider what a miſerable thing it is to 
be ignorant of our duty, in the midſt of ſo much 
light and knowledge as we enjoy ; and which may 
be eaſily acquired by any who will ſpend but a little 
time, now and then, to learn inſtruction. If we will 
chuſe a willful ignorance, we may provovke God 
to give us up to that darkneſs, in which ſome de- 
light. But if we will hearken to his voice, and 
apply ourſelves to the hearing and learning of his 
laws, he will make us to learn wiſdom, in the in- 
ward part; he will by the aſſiſtance of his grace, 
s ſo open our eyes, that we may behold the won- 
« ders ot his law; and ſo quicken our hearts, that 
„% we may run the ways of his commandments ; 
e he will certainly never leave:nor forſake us, un- 
leſs we forſake his laws, and negle& his com- 
mandments. 


THE END. 
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Honour thy Father and thy Mother, that thy days 
may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
giveth thee, Exo. xx. 12, | 


A there is nothing wherein the truth and 
power of godlineſs, and the life of religion 
is more concerned, than in a conſcientious perfor- 
mance of relative duties, becauſe the peace, order, 
and happineſs of mankind greatly depend upon it; 
ſo the conſtant neceſſity perſons are under to the 
ptactice of theſe duties, makes it highly uſeful to 
conſider how to perform them in a right manner. 
For let but parents and children, huſbands and 
wives, maſters and ſervants, faithfully diſcharge 
their reſpective duties, and let but the ſame ex- 
actneſs in mutual offices of benevolence and 
equity, run uniformly through all other rela- 
tions, and it muſt produce the moſt defirable and 
bleſſed ſtate of things that the imperfections of hu- 
man nature will admit of ; but were neither parents 
nor children, huſbands nor wives, maſters nor 
ſervants, to take care about diſcharging their re- 
ſpective duties, the world would either be depo- 
pulated, or fink into a ſtate of barbariſm, worſe 
than is to be found among the moſt rude and un- 
civilized nations, 2 

17. e I be⸗ 


BOT 
Ü begin with the honour and reverence that is 
due from children to their parents. Reverence to 


parents conſiſts in having a reſpectful love for, and 
an awful fear to offend them ; not ſuch a fear as 
terrifies, for that is ſlaviſn and tormenting ; but an 
obliging fear that will create eſteem and veneration, 
that will engage us to obſerve their commands, and 
refrain from whatever is diſpleaſing to them. 
This reverence ſhould be expreſſed in our words 
and actions. Our expreſſions muſt be full of reſpect 
and honour, our behaviour ſubmiſſive and dutiful, 
ſach as becomes inferiors to their ſuperiors. We 
are to ſay things honourable of them, not to ſearch 
too narrowly into their infirmities and failings, and 
as much as poſſible to extenuate and conceal them 
from others; there being no ſurer ſign of a very 
bad diſpoſition in children than a want of reve- 
rence for their parents ; ſuch ſeldom making good 
relations of any ſort, or even uſeful members of 
the community. 

Parents ſhould be very careful how they behave 
in their children's fight ; for if they behave in an 
indiſcreet manner, and make themſelves mean and 
contemptible in their childrens eyes, it is in vain 
to expect reverence or reſpect from them: All 
quarrels and debates, every ſimple and unkind 
word and action between parents ſhould be con- 
cealed from children; for they obſerve them, and 
cannot but entertain a mean opinion of them for 
theſe things, if they do not deſpiſe them. 

The common fort of people, eſpecially the poor, 
have generally lefs reſpe& from their children than 
thoſe of better fortune ; but this is their own fault, 
for they have an equal right to it ; and did Ria! 
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bring them up with a reſpeRful reverence and du- 
tiful regard to them, they might expect to have 
more comfort from them than they generally have. 
No doubt the different tempers and diſpoſitions of 
children make a different treatment neceſſary ; for 
ſome want reſtraining, others encouraging and ſpi- 
riting up; but reverence is certainly beſt preſerved 
from a principle of love and eſteem, which can be 
founded only on kindneſs and good-nature, on 
every reaſonable indulgence, as well as by a pru- 
dent and becoming behaviour in the parent ; for it 
always holds good that a good example will do 
more than all the reaſons and arguments that can 
be uſed without it. 

Another way to honour our parents is, to ſup» 
ply them with whatever is wanting for their com- 
fortable ſupport and ſubſiſtance, in proportion to 
our ability : It is a moſt unnatural fin for children 
to ſuffer their parents to want, who were the au- 
thors of their lite ; for this gratitude and juſtice 
requires from them; and indeed we never can repay 
them what we owe for their care and tenderneſs, 
eſpecially in our helpleſs and infant ſtate, and the 
many anxieties and perplexing fears they have had 
for our welfare, St. Paul repreſents this as a great 
duty of religion, if any widow have children 
* let them learn firſt to ſhew piety at home, 
* and requite their parents ; for that is good [in- 
* trinfically, and in its own nature good] and 
*« acceptable before God.“ Tim. v. 4 = 

To ſum up all, as St. Paul obſerves, Col. iii 20. 


E Children muſt obey their parents in all things.“ 


chat is, in all things which they can reaſonably 
and fitly require; for God cannot require any thing 
LI but 
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but what is fit and reaſonable, Parents cannoy 


therefore have a right to command our obedience 
to any thing contrary to the laws of God ; nor to 
things hurtful to ourſelves; or to the public re- 
gulations and laws of our country, as far as they 
are reaſonable and juſt. And as to the article of 
marriage, on a ſuppoſition that the parties are ar- 
rived at maturity of age and underſtanding, parents 
ſhould ſeldom exert any authority, but that of per- 
ſuaſion; never that of force or abſolute command, 
They ſhould never „ gout ſuch momentous con- 
tracts on principles of ayarice and ambition; for | 
neither the greateſt affluence of wealth, nor emi- 
nence and ſplendor of outward circumſtances, or 
any thing but mutual tenderneſs and love, can fix 
or continue conjugal felicity. Beſides, 
ſhould be always ready to diſpoſe of their children 
in marriage, properly and honourably, and to di- 
ſtribute to them a proportion of their worldly ſub- 
ſtance, ſuitable to their circumſtances ; for this is 
no more than the diſcharge of a juſt debt, parents 
being properly no other than 8 to their 
children. 

As to the duty of parents to their children, that 
reſpects either their temporal or ſpiritual welfare. 
The former conſiſts in protecting and providing for 
their bodies, as the other does ſor their ſouls. To 
how many diſeaſes and dangers are their feeble in- 
fancy expoſed? Their growing childhood, thro' 
want of care and experience, daily leads them into 
more. Parents are therefore to guard and defend 
them from every threatned injury; and if it is in- 
human for parents to neglect the care of their chil- 
dren, much more wicked and diabolical is 4 to 
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hurt or deftroy them: Yet this is the too com- 
mon practice of many wretches, who, to conceal 
their ſhame, either abandon or murder their inno- 
cent babes. Parents are alſo to provide for their 
ſubſiſtance according to their rank and ſtation, 
either by leaving them ſufficient to ſubſiſt on, or 
to fix them in ſome buſineſs, whereby they can 
procare a livelyhood ; and in this they ſhould en- 
deayour to ſuit the genius and reaſonable inclina- 
tions of children, thereby to promote their ſatiſ- 
faction of mind and greater likelyhood of ſucceſs. 
As to their ſpiritual eſtate, it is the duty of parents 
not only to have them baptiſed, but to teach them 
as they are capable, what it means ; that all out- 
ward ceremonies fignify nothing without a good 
heart and a good life ; that they muſt love God 
above all things, and their neighbour as themſelves ; 
to fear a lie; to act as if God was always preſent, 
which he certainly is; and will moſt affuredly 
reward or puniſh them for all their thoughts, 
words and actions. 

Parents ſhould likewiſe ſet their children a good 
example, If we blaſpheme the name of God by 
ſwearing and curſing, abuſe ourſelves or others by 
riot and intemperance, how can we expect our 
children ſhould revere that dreadful name we pro- 
phane, and love that ſobriety and temperance we 
recommend, but do not practice. What effects 
can words have when we contradict them in our 
actions? If our children improve in wickedneſs by 
our ill examples, what will our exhortations and 
admonitions avail, unleſs to reproach ourſelves and 
increaſe our condemnation ? But if parents will, 
with tenderneſes and diligence, inſtru their chil- 
dren 
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dren in the ways of virtue and religion, and con- 
firm them in the practice thereof by their own 
good example, few would behave undutifully or 
live wickedly. But if neither inſtruction nor ex- 
ample will prevail, then correction and diſcipline 
become neceſſary, tho to inflit it may be as un- 
eaſy to the parent as to, the child, Reaſon and not 
paſſion ſhould preſcribe the meaſure of puniſhment, 
Immoderate correction does not amend and reform 
children, but either exaſperates, and makes them 
more ſtubborn, or elſe ditpirits and ſtupifies them, 
* Fathers ſhould not provoke their children to 
* anger, leſt they be diſcouraged.” But where 
age and decency permit, the ſeverity of diſcipline 
is ſometimes neceſſary, it uſed with prudence, 
« He that ſpareth the rod, hateth his ſon ; but 
„ he that loveth him, chaſtens him betimes.“ 
Laſtly, parents are to offer up fervent and earneſt 
praycts to God tor their children; beſeeching him 
to own and provide for them, to make them hein 
of glory, and coheirs with Jeſus Chriſt. That he 
would give them a convenient portion of temporal 
good things, whereby they may be enabled to ſerve 
him with greater chearfulneſs ; alſo to beſtow on 
them ſpiritual bleſſings, and at laſt to bring them 
to eternal glory. 

As tor inpreme magiſtrates, their duty is to eſtas 
bliſh the true worſhip and ſervice of God; to 
1clorm all corrupiions and abules ; to diſtribute juſ- 
tice impartially ; to maintain the cauſe of the 


and oppreſſcd, and reſtrain the infolence of proud 
opprefiors. Governors ought to be exemplary for 
virtue and piety, becauſe the eyes of their ſubjects 


arc upon them. They ought to fear God 1 
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all, to ſeek his honour and glory, to-be prudent in 
their deſigns, faithful in their promiſes, wiſe in 
their counſels, obſervant of the laws, careful of 
their ſubjects welfare, merciful to the poor, kind 
to the good, terrible to the evil, and juſt towards 
all ; ever remembering they are men who muſt 
give an account unto God of the truſt he hath re- 
poſed in them. The duties of ſubjects towards 
princes and magiſtrates are honour, obedience, and 
prayer to God for them. We muſt honour and 
reverence them in our thoughts and words; ſpeak- 
ing what good we know, and prudently concealing 
their vices and infirmities. To publiſh the faults 
of governors can only tend to alienate the affecti- 
ons, and relax the obedience of ſubjects. Much 
more wicked is it, falfly to calumniate them by 
reviling whiſpers, or ſuſpicious intimations, and to 
inſinuate into the minds of the people fad fears and 
apprehenſions of dangers. All which makes their 
ſubjects to deſpiſe if not hate them. Wie ought to 
honour them by contributing chearfully out of our 
ſubſtance, when the neceſſities of affairs require it. 
Obedience is another duty we owe them : We are 
commanded to be © ſubje& to the higher powers, 
* to ſubmit to every ordinance of man for the 
* Lord's fake, whether it be to the king as ſu- 
« preme, or unto governors as ſent by him. For 
* the powers that be, are ordained of God.“ Fer- 
vent and earneſt prayers for our governors is alſo 
a great duty of ſubjeAs, * Let ſupplications, 
e prayers, interceſſions and giving thanks be made 
* for all men, eſpecially for kings and all in au- 
„ thority.” A crown is a heavy, tho' glittering 
ornament, and the welfare of thouſands depends on 

the 
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the prudent counſels of a prince, The cares and 
burdens of government are weighty and conſtant ; 
we ought therefore earneſtly to pray, that magi- 
ſtrates may be endued with ſufficient abilities to 
diſcharge their high and important office, to God's 
glory and their ſubjects happineſs. 

The duties of huſbands to their wives are to love, 
provide for, and inſtruct them; to act with tendet- 
neſs, reſpect and prudence towards them: Love 
adorns all relations, and is the foundation of this. 
Tho' want of love will not diſſolve the band of 
marriage, yet it deſtroys the comforts of a married 
ſtate, A wife is the chiefeſt object of our love, 
even above parents, children, and friends, We 
muſt © leave father and mother for our wife. We 


<<. muſt love our wives as ourſelves,” be as careful 


and tender of their good as our own, and reſent 
any injury done to them, the ſame as if offered to 
us; they two being but one fleſh ; ſo that we are 
to love our wives, with as much tenderneſs and 
natural affection as we do ourſelves : Nay, huſbands 
muſt love their wives, as Chriſt did the church, 
which was better than he did his own life ; for he 
ſhed his moſt precious blood for her. We are to 
love cur wives as Chriſt loved his church, by bear- 
ing with and forgiving their weakneſſes, by being 
willing to ſubmit to many inconveniencies for their 
ſakes, by interpoling between them and any dan- 
ger, and by promoting their ſpiritual good and be- 
nefit. A hufband is to provide for his wife, to 


nouriſh and cheriſh her, to impart to her, accord- 
ing to his ability, what her occaſions require. He 
ought not to ſpend in riot and exceſs among lewd 


and wicked companions, what ſhould go wen 
er 
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her ſupport and maintenance. If a man pro- 
« yides not for his own houſe, he hath denied the 
« faith and is worſe than an infidel.” As the 
huſband is the head of the wife, ſo is he the foun- 
tain of knowledge and wiſdom, and therefore ſhould 
inſtruct, adviſe and direct her, in all emergencies, 
eſpecially in her duty to God. Indeed, where the 
wife is bleſſed with greater prudence and know- 
ledge than the huſband, he then ought to ſubmit 
to her advice, tho' not to her authority; but this 
ſhe muſt tender him with all modeſty, reſpect, and 
ſubmiſſion. The huſband is alſo to be tender and 
mild to his wife, and not to torment her by pro- 
voking words or actions. If the wife carefully per- 
form her duty, ſhe ought to be treated with love 
and kindneſs, to receive praiſe and commendation, 


+ Her failings ſhould be rebuked with meekneſs, and 


fo as to diſcover more of ſorrow than anger., Per- 
petual quarrels embitter the "comforts of life, and 
hinder each from performing their reſpective duties. 
Where contention between man and wife reigns, 
buſineſs is neglected and ruin enſues ; and nothing 
1s regarded hut how to rail at, provoke, and 
expole one another. Tenderneſs and a candid 
treatment is due unto the wife, as ſhe is the weak- 
er veſſel ; but her huſband is not to be obſervant 
to her humour, for that will diſhonour him ; nor 
is ſhe to be a flave to him, for that would diſho- 
nour her ; but ſhe ought to be treated as a kind 
and dear companion. Laſtly, a huſband muſt ma- 
nage his authority with prudence, not with rigour 
and violence: The beſt way to preſerve his autho- 
ity is, by diſcretion, ſobriety, and an exemplary 
good life; this will produce a reverent eſteem and 
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veneration from the wife and family ; but a fickle. 
neſs, a humorons, or ſevere temper will expoſe men 
to the contempt of both. He that will not reve- 
rence himſelf will not be revered by others; but 
where there is a mixture of prudence and piety, 
theſe will make a man truly reverenc'd, and induce 
the wife and family to eſteem and imitate him. 
The duties of wives to their huſbands, are ſub. 
jection and obedience, reſpect and reverence. Wives 
are to © ſubmit unto their huſbands, as unto the 
Lord.“ As the church is ſubje& to Chriſt, 
te ſo muſt wives be ſubject to their huſbands in 
© every thing. The head of the woman is the 
&« man, for the woman is of the man. 
&« was not created for the woman, but the woman 
for the man;” Man was prior to the woman in 
the creation, and is therefore ſuperior in nature, 
„RA woman is not to uſurp authority over the 
&© man, for Adam was firſt formed, and then Eve.“ 
And the apoſtle directs wives to“ be diſcreet, 
„ chaſte, keepers at home, good and obedient to 
« their huſbands.” Another duty is reſpe& and 
reverence : ** Let the wife reverence her huſband,” 
As he is her head and ſuperior by God's appuint- 
ment, ſhe ought to reverence him with fear ; not 
x ſervile and flaviſh, but an aweful and loving fear. 
She ſhould endeavour to frame her affections and 
outward behaviour agreeable to the inclinations of 
her huſband's ; to rejoice when he is pleaſed, to be 
uneaſy when he is offended. She ought to be 
helpful and affiſting to him in all things; to bu 
ſoul, by promoting religion and piety in him; to 
his body, by expreſſing due care and tendernels 
to his good name, by defending his reputation from 
1 any 
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any injurious ſlanders; to his eſtate, by a prudent 
and frugal management of all his domeſtic con- 
cerus. She is not to diſpoſe of any part of his e- 
ſtate contrary to his mind and conſent ; her proper 
office being to govern the family with induſtry, 
care, and fidelity. She is to be adorned with a 
meek and quiet ſpirit, with ſobriety, modeſty, and 
good works. Her countenance, geſture, and words 
ſhould be ſuch, as to expreſs the inward calmneſs 
and ſerenity of her mind. Imperious, clamorous, 
and turbulent women are a torment to themſelves 
and their huſbands, There are alſo mutual duties 


| to be performed by each; ſuch as prayer, prudence 


in governing their families, diſcreet education of 
children, mutual loye, and bearing with each others 
infirmities. 

The duties af ſervants to maſters are abedience, 
reverential fear, diligence, honeſty, and veracity, 
Their obedience is required in all things not con- 
trary to the law of God : © Servants obey in all 
things your maſters according to the fleſh.” 
Should the commands of maſters be impertinent, 
imperious, or tyrannical, yet ſervants are no more 
exempted from obedience, than maſters ſhall be 
from puniſhment, for requiring unreaſonable things. 
Seryants are alſo to ſuffer patienily the reproofs and 
corrections of their maſters, © without anſwering 
again, or murmuring. A quiet, ſilent ſubmiſ- 
ſion is required, even when the ſervant hath given 
no juſt cauſe for being rebuked, but that it pro- 
ceeds from the unprovoked rage and paſſion cf a 
maſter. The apoſtles command is, © ſervants be 
ſubject to your own maſters with all fear, not 
only to the good and gentle, but alſo to the fro- 
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te ward; if a man for conſcience towards God ſuf- 
« fers wrongfully, and takes it patiently, this is 
© praiſe-worthy, and acceptable to God. But if 
«© when we are buffeted for our faults, we take it 
te patiently, what room for glory in this.” In- 
deed, of all things belonging to the duty of a ſer- 
vant, this is the moſt difficult, and nothing can 
ſweeten and make it tolerable, but a ſenſe of duty 
and the expectation of a reward from God. Re- 
verential fear of maſters is another duty of ſervants, 
who are commanded * to be ſubject to their ma- 
&« ſters with all fear.“ This fear is to be expreſied 
in their words and actions: In their words, by for- 
bearing all irreverent muttering, and indecent ex- 
preſſions; by giving ſuch reſpectful titles as their 
place and ſtation require; by ſpeaking well of 
them, if they can with truth ; or otherwiſe to be 
filent, and conceal their infirmities : In their aQi- 
ons, by a modeſt and reſpectful behaviour, by ob- 
ſerving their commands, and doing what they think 
will be pleaſing and acceptable to them, Diligence 
is another duty: He is not a faithful ſervant who 
is flothful and negligent ; for if he doth not uſe his 
ftrength and time in his maſter's ſervice, he is a 
thick and robs him of ſo much advantage. Servants 
are alſo to be juſt, faithful, and honeſt, not to de- 
traud their maſters of the leaſt thing, but to ſerve 
them with fidelity and integrity. Many have been 
reduced and ruined by the unfaithfulneſs and care- 
leſſneſs of ſervants ; either ſtealing from them, or 
prodigally waſting their properties. Truth and ve- 
racity is another duty: Lying is a fin very odious 
to God, and moſt deteſtable to men, Servants are 


as the hands and eyes of the maſters, and ought to 
report 
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report nothin t what is true. Lying is the ef- 
fet of — of a baſe ſlaviſh — Laſtly, 
ſervants are to ferve their maſters with good - will 
and ſingleneſs of heart; not as men- pleaſers, only 
with eye ſervice, who are no longer diligent than 
their maſters are preſent; but as ſervants of Chriſt, 
doing the will of God from the heart. Servants 
are to have reſpect not ſo much unto men as unto 
God ; and to ſerve well, becauſe God hath com- 
manded it, Let their ſervice be never ſo mean, 
painful, and laborious, yet if they perform it out 
of conſcience to God's command, he eſteems it as 
done to himſelf, and will hereafter bountifully re- 
ward them. And this is a great encouragement 
for ſervants to perſevere in well-doing. 

As to maſters, their firſt duty is a prudent care 
in the choice of ſervants. This is a concern of 


great moment, on which the comfort and happi- 


neſs, or the trouble and miſery of a family doth 
much depend. The qualifications of a ſervant are, 
ability to diſcharge the duties of his place, an up- 
right conſcience, and piety towards God : The laſt 
is of great importance, tho' too little regarded; for 
few enquire about their ſervants principles in reli- 
gion, but chuſe them, as we do beafts of burden, 
the moſt ſtrong and able. But this is very impru- 
dent and finful, Maſters ſhould never think ſer- 
vants fit for their ſervice, unleſs they are careful to 
worſhip that God, whom both are bound to ſerve 
and obey. Wicked ſervants will corrupt a whole 
family; their lewd ex:mples will ſoon tempt others 
to be as bad as themſclves. To this may be im- 
pated that general profaneneſs ſo prevalent in moſt 
temilies, eſpecially where there are numerous ſer- 

vants, 
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vants. Children by converſing with ſuch, here 
imbibe the firſt rudiments of vice; learn the firſt. 
ſyllables of oaths, curſes, and obſcenity ; and who, 
for their eaſy docility and ready aptneſs therein, are 
applauded by thoſe impious wretches Such ſer- 
vants are the peſts of mankind, as they corrupt 
thoſe in their youth, who may afterwards have an 
influence on the ſtate and commonwealth ; and 
thereby render them a ſhame to their families, and 
a curſe to the kingdom. For where ſervants are 
wicked, children are more influenced by their flat- 
tery and examples, than the authority and com- 
mand of parents, It is therefore the wiſdom and 
concern of maſters to chuſe ſuch ſervants as know 
their duty, and make conſcience of performing it ; 
in whoſe integrity and fidelity they may repoſe 
themſelves in ſafety. Another duty of maſters is 
to govern their ſervants with prudence, and to make 
a reaſonable proviſion for them. A maſter's de- 
meanor ſhould be grave and aweful, and his very 
countenance beget reverence, If a maſter's beha- 
viour is mean and indiſcreet, ſervants will grow fa- 
miliar and contemptuous : Not that maſters are to 
command with rigour, or to give ill and reviling 
language, for that will diſcourage ſervants, and 
make them hate their place ; but there ſhould be 
ſuch a mixture of mildneſs with gravity, of love 
with authority, as that the ſervant ſhould be both 
compelled and inclined to obedience. Power may 
force ſubmiſſion, but only reaſon and gravity can 
render maſters venerable. The commands of ma- 
ſters ſhould be lawful, for ſervants have a ſupreme 
lord and maſter in heaven, whom they muſt fear 


and obey, A ſervant is obliged to work, but not 
to 
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to lye, ſteal, or cheat for a maſter ; they muſt 
« obey God rather than men. As to correction, 
prudence muſt be the meaſure of what is fit, ac- 
cording to their age, temper, and the nature of the 
offence, It ſhould be inflicted for reformation and 
amendment, and not out of paſſion and revenge; 
reproof is generally the beſt diſcipline. 

Another duty of a maſter, is to provide for the 
bodies and ſouls of ſervants. He is obliged to ſup- 
ply them with all things neceſſary. Maſters are 
e to give unto their ſervants what is juſt and e- 
« qual.” To detain from them the reward of their 
labour as covenanted and agreed for, is a heinous 
and provoking fin. The care of their ſouls is alſo 
the maſter's concern, For he is prieſt and prophet 
in his own houſe, as well as lord and king. He 
is to inſtru his family in religion, to inform their 
ignorance, excite them to ſcrve God, to pray with 
and for them, to direct them in the way to hea- 
ven, and, above all, to ſet before them a holy, pi- 
ous example. Maſters ſhould remember, that as 
their ſervants have immortal ſouls, ſo God hath 
entruſted the care thereof to them. Maſters ſhould 
inſtru the ignorant, reduce the erroneous, rebuke 
the diſobedient, diſcard the incorrigible and auda- 
cious; and more eſpecially require their ſervants 
religiouſly to obſerve the Lord's day, in the due 
obſervance of which a great part of the life of reli- 
gion conſiſts. — Thus have I confidered the mu- 
tual duties of theſe ſeveral relations; and it is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, as a general rule, that if one 
party omits to diſcharge his duty, this is no excuſe 
for the other. Should a father be careleſs and 
crucl, yet the child's duty ſtill remains; ſhould a 
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maſter” be tyrannical and ſevere, yet a ſervant is to 
reverence, fear, and obey him; and ſo of other 
relations. 

To the precept of this ee „eee 
* thy father and mother,” is added as a motive 
and encouragement, the promiſe of long life. In- 
deed this promiſe was made to the Jews, and con- 
cerned the land of - Canaan, which was a type of 
our enjoying the felicity of heaven, as a reward for 
our obſerving the laws of God. For, as the apo- 
le ſays, ©* godlinefs is profitable unto all things, 
having the promiſes of this life, and that which 
% is to come.“ He” that deſires to live, and 
*, loveth many days, let him depart from evil and 
do good.” But in all promiſes of temporal blei- 
fings, a condition is implied, that they ſhall only 
be fulfilled, if they promote our eternal happineſs; 
and therefore God "doch often in mercy abridge this 
promiſe, by taking us from the ne leſt it ſhould 
take us from him, 
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By Dr. E DV ARDS, Se. — 


Thou ſhalt not kill. Exod, xx. 13. 


N diſcourſing upon this . I halt 
ſhow, Firſt, what is particularly forbidden ; 
and Secondly, what is in conſequence requir'd by it. 
Firſt. We are particularly forbidden W 5 
Thing that tends to the injuring our own, or the 
lives of others. 
1. We ſhould not hurt our own lives. Luxu- 
ry, drunkenneſs, lewdneſfs, denying ourſelves ne- 
ceſſaries, (Which the miſer does) and every othet 
excels that tends to impair our health, or render 
us leſs able to diſcharge the duties of life, or which 
tend to haſten our death, is certainly wicked ; for 
we are commanded to love our neighbour as ours 
ſelves, by which it is ſuppoſed, as a law of nature, 
and univerſally apreed to, hat we ſhould not hurt 
our own health or life. | 
To lay violent hands then upon ourſelves, or, by 
any means, wilfully to deſtroy our own lives, is is 
certainly a crime of the blackeſt dye, as well as a 
moſt baſe, mean, and unnatural act. It is a fin 
againſt that natural principle of ſelf. love, and ſelf- 
preſervation, which a good God has implanted i in 
us; for as the apoſtle argues, no man ever yet 
* hated his own fleſh ;” and this heightens and 
18, N n aggra- 


1 
aggravates the crime. Self-murdet is alſo a crime 
againſt the community; for hereby we baſely de- 
ſert it, and deprive of what ſupport and aſſiſtance we 
ate capable of giving them, (and which they have 
a right to) our friends and relations; among which 
there may poſſibly be a tender and affectionate 
wife, as well as ſome. we have been inſtrumental 
in bringing into being ; which circumſtances make 
this crime more baſe, wicked and- monſtrous. It 
is a crime alſo againſt the great God; for he who 
is the giver of life has the only right to diſpoſe of 
it ; and ſelf. murder is, as it were, a wreſting that 
power out of God's hands. It is alſo an offenes 
againſt ' God, as it ſhows a diſtruſt of his provi- 
derice” and of. his diſpoſal of future events; who 
can, and often does, produce good out of evil, It 

generally proceeds from fear and cowardice, The 
boaſted courage of the antient Romans and others 
was tainted with this mean and impotent ſpirit. 
Their braveſt captains and hetoes cowardly ran 
away from danger; and on a foreſight of ſome- 
thing they eſteem'd a great evil, they diſpatched 
themſelves. In this caſe they certainly acted from 
wrong and miſtaken principles; for it is truly brave 
to bear with patience and reſignation, diſtreſs and 
calamity, and even the loſs of riches, health, 
friends, and every worldly advantage, rather than 
wound our conſciences, or injure our immortal ſouls, 
by diſobeying the God that gave us our life and 
all things. Another cauſe of felf- murder is pride. 
Cowardice and pride oft meet in the ſame perſon. 
Tt is highly probable that Cato, Hanibal, Mark 
Antony, and others, flew themſelves from a prin- 
ciple of pride, being rather willing to die m_ 
ar 
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bear diſgrace and a change of circumſtances. . Ano- 
ther cauſe of this wicked practice is impatience 
and diſcontent, which by being indulged ripen 
into deſpair, and thereby, as it were, drive perſons 
headlong to deſtroy themſelves, In theſe days 
moſt acts of this kind are ſuppoſed to be commit- 
ted by thoſe who have loſt the uſe of their reaſon 


and underſtanding ; and this is the ſame as to ai- 


ſert that there can be no other ſufficient reaſon 
aſſigned for this dreadful ſpecies of wickedneſs. 
But if this fit of madneſs is brought upon us by 
our own miſconduct ; if it-be the effect of luxuri- 
ous and extravagant living ; of vanity and an a- 
ſpiting temper z of impatience, or intemperance; or 
owing to the voluntary indulgence of any exceſſive 


paſſion, it is certainly inexcuſable ; but where a 
Rate of lunacy be ſuch an effect of natural cauſes 


as it was not in our power to have avoided, we are 


then moſt certainly innocent with reſpe& to any 


conſequences that may follow from it. 
It is ſaid that the people of England are more 


apt than any other nation in Europe to be guilty of 


this wickedneſs. Whether this is owing to the 
climate, or any thing peculiar to the conſtitutions 
and natural temper of the people, or to the gloomy 
ſentiments of religion, which, in a land of univer- 
ſal liberty, too often take place, diſtract weak 
minds, and give a falſe direction to their paſſions 
and affections, may not be eaſy to determine. Pro- 
bably all theſe may have their influence; and there- 
fore it is every one's duty to guard againſt them 
as much as poſſible; eſpecially againſt the ſpread- 
ing ot religious notions which tend to diſtract and 
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perplex the weak and ignorant, to promote melan- 
choly, and ſometimes even ſelf- murder. 


2. This commandment forbids the injuring the | 


lives of others as well as our own. To take away 
the life of apother unjuſtly is ſo black, ſo mon- 
ſtrous and inhuman a crime, that the mind of 


man is apt to be thrown into diſorder and terror 


at the yery thought of it, and to ſtart at the very 
mention of it, Deliberately and cooly to be guilty 
of it, ſhows the perſon to be void of all ſenſe of 
goodneſs and humanity, hardened in wickedneſs, 


_ celpifing all the laws of God and man. Indeed. 
mankind in general are ſo ſenfible of the heinouſ- 
neſs of this crime, that it is needlefs to take much 


peins to prove it, For men, in other reſpects ex- 
tremely diſſolute and vicious, who make little 
fcruple of robbery or other ads of wickedneſs, are 
ſhock'd and terrified at the very ſuggeſtion of a 
murder; and murderers themſclves are very often 
tormented with ſuch horrors of mind, ſuch diſmal 
and heart - burning anguiſh, as deſtroy all their 
peace and ſatisfaction. All the arts they can uſe, 


all rhe amuſements they can contrive, will never 


take away that gloom and ſettled melancholy that 
has ſeized their ſpirits. They are ſtrangers to all 
true and ſolid comfort, Diſtractions from within, 
and fears of danger from without, hourly diſquiet 
them. Darkneſs and ſolitude raiſe new horrors. 
Even in their dreams the guilty imagination is often 
reſtleſs, and active in tormenting itſelf, exhibiting 
diſmal and unnatural ſcenes of blood and cruelty, 
and haunted to ſuch a degree by pale, melancho- 
ly, ghaſily, and menacing ſpectres, as has oecaſi- 
oned the moit dreadful agonies; ſpectres ſo ſtrong- 


ly 
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ly painted, and with ſuch natural and lively terror, 
that even when the murderer was awake he has 
thought them real. 

Some exceptions to the general command of the 
text, © thou ſhalt not kill,” it is neceſſary to 
mention. One of theſe is, when a Perſon is kill'd 
by mere chance, or by unavoidable accident, which 
certainly cannot be a breach of this command ; but 
if there was any degree of careleflneſs, any unne- 
ceſſary and wanton competitions, any preſumptuous 
and indeliberate ſporting with the inſtruments of 
death, ſuch are, in a degree according to the nature 
and circumſtances of the fact, more or leſs crimi- 
nal. Another exception to this command is killing 
in n ſelf-defence. In this caſe the fault 
lies on the fide of the aggreſſor, every man having 
.an unqueſtionable right to exert himſelf in the 
ſupport of his own life, againſt all rude and violent 
attempts. But if the ends of ſelf · preſervation can 
be compleatly anſwer'd without taking away the 
life of the aggreſſor, and notwithſtanding this the 
party attack'd is hurried on by an exceſs of paſſion, 
to this fatal extreme ; and eſpecially if a ſpirit of 
revenge has any ſhare in urging him to ſo immo- 
derate a reſentment of the injury received, in pro- 
portion to the degree of the revengeful temper, 
and as ſuch a ſevere and raſh method was unne- 
ceflary, in ſuch proportion he loſes his innocence, 
and is involved in the guilt of a murderer, In the 
third place, all ſuch ſlaughters as are occaſioned by 
wars, which are entered into from juſt and neceſ- 
lary motives, and eſpecially in defenfive wars, 
(without which not only the rights of nations can- 
dot be ſupported, but many public Wr 
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muſt have been enflaved and overrun with univer- 
fal ruin and deſolation) theſe, I ſay, are plainly. 
exempted from the rigid charge and imputation of 
murder. But the wars of oppreſſive tyrants, wars 
undertaken with ambitious views, from the mere 
purſuit of falſe glory, and extending their domini- 
ons, are chargeable with a complication of murder 
And all ſuch turbulent princes, who delight in war 
and bloodſhed, inſtead of having their names cele- 
brated with honour, ought to be deteſted and de- 
voted to peculiar infamy as the peſts and ſcourges 
of mankind ; and they will undoubtedly fink-into 
the loweſt diſgrace when they ſtand at the bar of 
God, the ſupreme monarch and judge z before 
whoſe infinite majeſty, and eternal, high-lifted 
throne, all created diſtinctions muſt vaniſh, and 
bad kings be reduced to a level with the meaneſt 
of their ſubjects. TI ſhall only add, that the putting 
to death notorious criminals, by way of terror, 
whoſe lives are juſtly forfeited to the public, can- 
not be included within the prohibition of the ſixih 
commandment ; becauſe without ſuch exe 
ſeverities, the fundamental principles of all civil in- 
ſtitutions of government muſt be overthrown. But 
when the ends of government may be anſwered 

with equal terror and more benefit to the public, 
without the death of the offender, to deprive him 

of life is neither reaſonable nor juſt. ch 
Having ſhown the nature of the crime, it will 
be proper to obſerve the ſeveral aggravations of it. 
The loweſt of all is, when it proceeds from ſud- 
den and tumultuous paſſion, which darkens and 
diſorders reaſon, and hinders it from interpoting to 
prevent malignant and pernicious effects. Thus 
may 
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may be a comparative extenuation in reſpe& of 
worſe cauſes, but will not be ſufficient to juſtify 
us before either God or man ; becauſe it is urging 
one immorality in excuſe for another. And no ſo- 
lid reaſon can be given why my life may, with 
more equity, fall a ſacrifice to precipitate paſſion 
than to deliberate malice ; which is the next de- 
gree of aggravation of the guilt of murder. The 
former is as truly murder, and as really, tho' not 
equally, criminal. But the worſt poſſible that, I 
think, can be conceived of, is when murders are 
undertaken (as they often have been) neither from 
a too harſh and barbarous reſentment of. injuries, 
nor from any perſonal provocations, but merely for 
hire. This trade of death repreſents to us a moſt 
ſtupendous monſter in human nature, arrived at a 
pitch of wickedneſs, which the devil himſelf can- 

not exceed. | | | 
There are ſeveral ways of committing murder 
beſides that of a direct attack upon our neighbour's 
life. He that by a falſe oath in a court of judica- 
ture, is the means of an innocent perſon's being 
convicted of a capital offence, on account of which 
he unjuſtly ſuffers death, is as much a murderer, 
as if he had been directly and perſonally the cauſe 
of his death by poiſon or the ſword, And a greater 
diſhonour and ſhame to human nature, one more 
hurtful to fociety than this, tis impoſſible to form 
an idea of. This is adding perjury to murder, and 
deſtroys the good name and character of the unde- 
ſerving ſufferer, together with his life, This caſe 
is ſo flagrant that it is not poſſible: to put falſe co- 
lours upon it, or in the leaſt palliate its malignity. 
But there are others, where, tho' there be a conſi- 
dcrable 
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derable degtee of the ſame unnatural guilt contract. 
ed, the offender does not ſeem to be ſo much af. 
fected with it; and where, as there is no legal 
cCognizance of the crime, the cenſure of the world 
is generally more mild and favourable. Notwith- 
ſtanding this he may juſtly be denominated a mur- 
derer, who, by his ſevere and cruel treatment of 
thoſe who are ſubject to his authority, brings them 
to an immature and untimely death, and cannot be 
3 with to abate of his rigour, tho' he plain- 
y ſees that their ſtrength is gradually exhauſted, 
and that they droop and languiſh and pine away 
under their oppreſſion. A wicked and unnatural 
ſon likewiſe may, by a ſtubborn, inſolent carriage, 
and a vicious and debauched courſe of life, be the 
cauſe of the loſs of health, comfort and peace, nay, 
of the death too of a parent ; whoſe chief fault 
was that of an excefs of affection towards an unde- 
ſerving object. What is ſuch a one leſs than a 
murderer, nay, than an impious parricide, guilty 
of the moſt aggravated and ſacrilegious murder ? 
And the caſe will be much the ſame with an huſ- 
band, who forgetting his obligations, and repaying 
tender affection with contempt and cruelty, and as 
dulterous violations of the ſacred marriage vow, firſt 
renders miſerable, and then ſhortens, that life which, 
in duty and honour, he was bound to have che- 

riſhed and preſerved. | 
But there are two ſpecies of murder which often 
paſs unregarded, and, it is to be fear'd, arc not 
thought fo criminal as they really are; and that is, 
firſt, the taking medicines, or uſing other means, 
to deſtroy the ſætus in the womb, to cauſe abor- 
tion, or io prevent conception. Whether attempts 
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of this kind ſucce or not, or however young the 
embrio may be, the perſon uſing ſuch practices i is 
certainly guilty of murder ; for there is a deſign 
to deſtroy what is, or is expected to be, the image 
of God, and if not hinder'd by theſe means, would 
be endow'd with a rational, immortal foul, capable 
of being uſeful to mankind, and happy to eternity. 
And is not an intention to murder, or to commit 
any wickedneſs, and doing all in our power to per- 
fect the intention, always deem'd being guilty of 
it. Our Saviour tells us, that he that fooketh on 
a woman to luſt after her, hath committed adul- 
tery with her already in his heart, It is therefore 
of the utmoſt importance for thoſe who are any 
ways concern'd in this kind of wickedneſs, to con- 
ſider, that their final and eternal ſtate will be fix'd 
by that God who knows the thoughts and intentions 
of the heart, and every ſecret practice, and who 
will, one day, bring every hidden thing to light, 
And ſecondly, all who knowing}y continue in the 
practice of any act whereby health, and in time, 
life itſelf, will be deſtroy'd, are certainly charge- 
able with the guilt of ſelf murder; and it behoves 
thoſe particulaily who are guilty of drinking to 
exceſs, a vice that deſtroys multitudes, to conſider, 
whether they can juſtify themſelves, eſpecially af- 
ter they have been warned what will be the dread- 
ful conſequence if they perſiſt in it; and where 
their families, and others, whoſe comfortable ſup- 
port, in a great meaſure, depends upon their health 
and continuance in life, will be greatly ads by 
the loſs of them. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve that the — acces 
prohibited in the text, is not only a very great, but it 
13, Oo is 
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is alſo an irreparable injury done to a fellow-creas 
tute ; irreparable with reſpect to the loſs of preſent 
animal life, and irreparable likewiſe with reſpect 
to the ſtate of the ſoul, whatever it be, as to its 
everlaſting exiſtence hereafter ; that it is an indig« 
nity offer d to human nature itſelf, and a preying 
upon our own kind; which is to the higheſt de- 
gree unnatural ; that it is with the moſt impious 
boldneſs uſurping the authority of the Lord, the 
giver and ſole proprietor of life, And, to mention 
no more, that it hurts ſociety by depriving it of 
one of its members, makes diſconſolate widows 
and helpleſs orphans, and may occaſion moſt de- 
plorable confuſion and diſtreſs in families. Theſe 
things evidently demonſtrate the character of the 
murderer to be the moſt infamous and hurtful of 
all immoralities and wickedneſs, and ſhould put us 
upon guarding againſt every thing that in the leaſt 
tends to it; — againſt pride and inſolence, raſh an- 
ger, headſtrong and impetuous paſſion, all ſchemes 
of revenge, all profuſe gratifications of luxury, eſ- 
pecially drinking to exceſs, haſty quarrels, or what- 
ever may tend to put it out of our power to re- 
treat from the ignominy and and guilt of murdet 
itſelf. And above all, let us not ſuffer our minds 
ever to degenerate into an eſtabliſhed rancour and 
Hatred of our brother; for as this is the direct 
ſource of ſo tremendous an evil, St. John hath 
expreſsly declared, that ** he that hateth his bro- 
* ther is a murdeter.— And ye know that no 
* murderer hath eternal life abiding in him.“ 
1 John iii. 15. 1 

Thus [ have endeavour'd to ſhow the nature of 
the fout ang horrid fin af murder, and the moſt 
| | | probable 
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probable means to prevent our falling into it. 1 
would add ſomething relative to a caſe of the ut- 
moſt importance, and that is duelling; an infa- 
mous, and, I think I may juſtly add, a ſavage 
practice; fit only to be retained among fierce and 
untamed barbarians; but which ought to be ba- 
niſned from every country profeſſing humanity, 
and where juſtice, generoſity, and placability are 
acknowledged to be ſocial virtues, and ornaments. 
to human nature. Were mankind 1ntirely given 
up, in their original make, to the direction and 
guidance of their paſſions ; or were there implant- 
ed in them ſtrong and irreſiſtable inſtincts of re- 
venge, blindly prompting to deſtroy each other; 
or were they wild and undiſciplined as the brutes 
are, and ſubject to no orders or regulation of civil 
government, nothing better could be expected from 
them, but that they would furiouſly aſſault and 
prey upon each other. But as they are indued with 
a ſuperior principle of ſelf-government to tempe- 
rate. and controul all ſudden impulſes of anger and 
rage; as they find within themſelves ſocial affec- 
tions and ſentiments of common benevolence ; as 
they know by experience that every one ſtands in 
need of indulgence, and of having candid allow- 
ances made for innumerable indiſcretions and invo- 
luntary errors, which ſpring from incautiouſneſs 
and precipitation, and not from a real intention to 
oftend ; as they are capable, by the exercife of juſt 
reflection, to diſtinguiſh crimes, and allot to each 
an equal, and proportioned puniſhment ; as they 
are united together in ſociety, and, of conſequence, 
are bound to ſubmit to the laws of it for the pre- 
ſervation of publick order; and finally, as they are 
O00 2 inſpired 
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inſpired with a native horror of cruelty, and of 
thirſting after human blood; it is ſurprifing extra- 
vagince' that they are ſo apt to magnify trifles into 
capital offences, and ſuffer themſelves to be'tranſ= 
ported by a vindictive temper to fuch violent re- 


ſentments as are notorious breaches of equity, and 
often occaſion moſt melancholy ſcenes of diſtreſs 
and confuſion, Men may call call this boiſterous 


and inhuman method of proceeding, by what name 
they pleaſe, but it is impoſhble in the nature of 


things, that ir mould ever be reconciled with vir 


toe, religion, univerſal 'benevolence ; or with any 
worthy notions and principles of honour. "IF 
And as to the guilt and danger of engaging in 
ducts; theſe being manifeſt inſtances of wilful, and 


often premeditated, murder, ſuch as are concerned 
in them, expoſe - themſelves to the ſeverities of 
God's indignation denounced againſt it. Thoſe 
who dive into ſuch engagements go into another 


world, not only void of charity, which is abſolute- 
ly neceflary to their future happineſs, but glowing 


hot with wrath and fury. And when ſuch paſ- 


fions have the laſt poſſeſſion of their ſouls, what 


lotiety of ſpirits can they be qualified to live 
with to all eternity ? Or ſhould they not immedi- 


ately periſh in. the conflict, yet is their guilt the 


ſame in the fight of Ged, the ſearcher of hearts, 


who judges of mens wicked zttempts, not by the 


tacceſs or event of them, but by the deſigns and 
intentions from which they proceed. And dare a 
man hazard eternal and unſpeakable miſery for the 
ſake of teſenting an affront, or redreſſing an inju- 
ry how great ſoever it be? Is it a rational conduct, 
only to avoid a grounleſs imputation of cowardice, 


for 
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for a man. to run ſuch hazard to ſhow his falſe 
courage, by inſalting the Lord of heaven and 
earth, and ſpending the laſt efforts of his ſtrength 
and life, in an act of defiance and rebellion againſt 


him that gave them? For ſu * fa the only 


poſſible means of redreſſing fome Kinds of injury, 
it would not from thence follow, that recourſe 
ſhould be had thereto, i thoſe' who call themſelves 
chriſtians, and acknowledge the divine authority 
of the holy ſcriptures, which enjoyn us not 
<« td avenge ourſelves, but rather give place unto 
«* wrath ; for, ſaith the Lord, vengeance is mine.” 
If fome have advanced certain miſtaken notions, 
in direct oppoſition to God and the ' goſpel, can 
thoſe who eſpouſe and are influenced by them, be 
properly numbeted amongſt the ſervants of Chriſt? 
Every one who ptofeſſeth the goſpel is obliged to 
an invatiable exerciſe of patience, meekneſs, and 
forbearance, under the various circumſtances and' 
occurrences of life, in imitation of our Lord and 
Saviour. How inconſiſtent then is it for a chri- 
ſtian to be governed by ſuch falſe notions of ho- 
nour, as are directly contrary to the fundamental 
rules of his duty? 
' Whoever faithfully and conſtantly adheres to 
virtue and the poſitive commands of God, deſpi- 
ling every imputation and reflection levelled againſt 
him, gives a much ſtronger evidence of true great- 
neſs and generoſity of mind, than thoſe who relin- 
qiſh their duty to avoid that uneaſineſs which ſuch 
treatment occaſions Every great mind will make 
allowances for little infirmities and heats of paſſion, 
which are the unhappineſs of human nature, and 
too apt to ariſe amongſt the deareſt friends; nor 
18 
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5s he leſs inclined to make all lawful ſatisfaQtion 


for any injury he hath inadvertently offered his 
neighbour. To fear men more than God is the 
moſt diſhonourable miſapplication and degeneracy 
of fear. To be deterred from obedience by the 
uneaſy apprehenſion of being cenſured for the faith. 
ful diſcharge of it; or to be laughed and frighted 
out of our duty, are certain indications of a weak, 
little, and baſe ſpirit, which for want of ability to 
ſupport itſelf, readily gives up the moſt excellent 
ornaments and accompliſhments, when any attempt 
is made on them, Thoſe therefore who engape 
in duels for fear of ſuffering ſome ſeeming calum- 
nies and reproaches, do at once forfeit all juſt pre- 
tenſions to true honour and generoſity of mind, 
all cl. im and title to eternal ſalvation. 

But tho” a duelliſt may not probably believe the 
chriſtian religion, which ſo-direQly condemns this 
brutal practice, if we ſuppoſe that he believes 
there is a Gcd, (and there are few, if any, who 
can help believing this,) and that there is another 
ſtate tc come, where our happineſs or miſery will 
be finally determined according to our behaviour 
here, — I would then propoſe, to his ſerious re- 
flection, the following caſe. Suppoſe any one, with 
whoſe character and fituation in life you are intire- 
ly unacquainted, to have challenged another for a 
paſſionate expreſſion, an idle rumour, or, if you 
pleaſe, ſor a malicious reflection, and directly calle 
ing in queſtion his veracity, or in other words, giv- 
ing him the lye; and ſuppoſe that in the conteſt 
of honour the perſon offending ſhould be ſent to 
his account careleſs, licentious, and unprepared, 


with all his fins freſh and heavy upon him; with- 
aut 
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out having any opportunity for one thoroughly ſe- 
date and ſerious thought of repentarice and re for- 
mation · a moſt affecting circumſtance, and be- 
yond expreſſion terrible, --- and imagine likewiſe 
the agreſſor to have received at the ſame time, 
with many crimes and ſtains upon his ſoul, his 
paſſport into immortality.— What the conſequence 
muſt be I almoſt tremble to mention. — He ſues 
for mercy, but is anſwered, that he himſelf diſco- 
vered a temper moſt ſevere and implacable, and 
proſecuted his brother with unnatural revenge, for 
an offence that was in itſelf inconſiderable; that he 
deſtroyed his life, involved his family in inconſo- 
lable forrow, cut him off unthinking and impeni- 
tent, and by that means compleated his ruin to e- 
ternity : And can he expect mercy for his own in- 
finitely more aggravated crimes, who, during the 
ſtate of his probation, was thus abſolutely deſtitute 
of mercy ? Should this reply be made to him, as it 
moſt fitly may, by the ſupreme judge, tho' his 
clemency be equal to his juſtice, he, one would 
think, muſt neceſſarily fink under the confuſion 
and weight of his guilt ; his own reaſon, and 
every moral principle within him, juſtifying and 
confirming the ſentence. 

Hiſtory informs us that many of the higheſt rank 
had juſter notions of honour than ſome of our mo- 
detn pretended heroes. The French king, Fran- 
cis I. gave the emperor Charles V. the lye, and 
challerig'd him to fight with him ; but the empe- 
ror, who was eſteem'd a yreat ſoldier, and very 
brave, refus'd it. And Marſhal Turenne, tho' a 


profeſs d ſoldier and a man of honour, refuſed the 
Challenge to a fingle combat given him by the 
e prince 
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prince palatine of the Rhine, Qaviug Auguſtus 


received a challenge from Mark Antony 
turned this 179 ec that it Mark . bad a 
mind to die, and was weary of his life, there 
« were ways enough to death beſides * of 
% duelling.“ 

Having ſhown what i is forbidden by. this com- 
mandment, I ſhall proceed briefly to conſider, _ 

II. Secondly, what is required by it. What 
concerns ourſelves is, to take care of our lives and 
health, and to preſerve them by wholeſome dict, 
proper exerciſe, innocent diverſions, by content- 
edneſs and ſerenity of mind ; by chearful and in» 
nocent mirth ; by ſobriety and temperance, and by 
a virtuous a holy life, which is generally bleſſed 
with length of days. 

As to what concerns others, we ſhould not only 
have the tendereſt regard to the preſervation of 
our neighbour's life, but to the comforts and con- 
veniences of it ; that inſtead of violence and i inju- 
ry we ſhould abound in acts of beneficence; that 
anger ſhould be prevented by habitual meckneſt; 
malice by loving-kindneſs and compaſſion ; re- 
venge by conſtant endearments ; and batred by 
complacency and delight. So ſhall we fully an- 
ſwer the end of the commandment, and being 
thus heavenly in our diſpoſitions here, we ſhall not 
fail of obtaining an inheritance in thoſe manſions 
of everlaſting peace, love and joy, where our 8. 
viour is gone to prepare a place for us. Amen. 


THE END. 


and re- | 
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On the ſeventh commandment. 
By Bp. B UR NE T 2. 


Thou ſhalt not commit adultery. Exod. xx. 14, 


» „ 


* 
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rn original which is tranſlated to commit 


adultery, ſignifies all kinds of uncleanneſs 


and lewdaeſs ; ſo that every breach of chaſtity, e- 


very unlawful luſt, every exceſs of carnal pleaſure 


1s herein forbidden. 


In confidering this commandment I ſhall offer 
ſome arguments to demonſtrate the very great wick- 
edneſs and villainy of the crimes forbidden in the 
text, and alſo confider what muſt be included in 


the whole ſcope and extent of it by juſt and ne- 


ceſſary inference. | 

This horrid crime of adultery is not only a vio- 
lation of the moſt ſacred and important marriage- 
bond, but an entire diſſolution of it; tho' upon a 
juſt obſervance of it the happineſs of mankind, 
their moſt refined and elegant pleaſures, their moſt 
certain relief from care and anxiety, more imme- 
diately and unavoidably depend, than on any other 
public, ſocial obligation. Without this mankind 
could be kept within no rules of order or decency 
becoming their nature, but would range wild and 
uncontroul'd like the brute creation, whom they 
were born to excel, by being endued with reaſon 
to regulate every paſſion and inclination, Without 
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doing this an unreſtrained, roving, changing appe- 
tite would ſoon gain the aſcendancy over reaſon, 
and introduce the utmoſt diforder and - confuſion, 
The marriage ſlate was therefore declar'd inviolable 
in the original conſtitution of nature itſelf, which 
has been tranſmitted down from age to age, as an 
immutable law, by the conſtant and wonderful 
equality maintained in the number of the different 
ſexes, allowirig only for the probable decreaſe of 
the males which in the courſe of human affairs, 
particularly by wars, commerce, and other avoca- 

tions, they are liable to, | 
Adultery is not only then a crime againſt the 
firſt inſtitution of Almighty God, and the eſtab- 
liſhed rules of all wiſe ſocieties, but alſo an injury 
to our neighbour in what is, frequently to him, of 
more value thaa riches, honour, .and even life it- 
felf. The adulterer may therefore be the inſtru- 
ment of much more exquiſite and laſting miſery to 
the per ſon whom he injures, than it is poſſible, in 
many inſtances, even for the murderer to occaſion, 
Where the affection on the fide of the party injured 
has been fincere and ardent, a wound is thereby 
made in the mind that renders it habitually deject- 
ed and inconſolable, by alienating the love and 
tender affections of the violated object from the 
perſon that deſerves it, and has the only claim to 
it, and who places the chief part of his happineſs, 
as to this world, in it; who not only feels the ſe- 
vereſt ſmarts and the deepeſt afflictions on account 
of himſelf, but for the injury and infamy of per- 
verted innocence, once the foftner of all his inqui- 
etudes; fo that the vice now argued againſt, is con- 
trary to all humanity, as well as juſtice. The * 
on 
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ſon who is guilty of it cares not with what keen 
and inexpreſſible anxiety he racks the heart of one 
who never offended him ; and muſt therefore be 
ranked amongſt the moſt deteſtable exceſſes of in- 
ordinate defire, and worſe than brutiſh intempe- 
rance, | 

Bat the exceſſive injury done by adultery view'd 
in the light already mention'd, is not confin'd to 
ſuch narrow bounds as theſe. F or it renders the 
legitimacy of children ſuſpected, and hinders their 
having a regular and proper education. It ſows the 
ſeeds of implacable animofity between families, has 
often been the cauſe of murders, and ſcarce from 
any crime have proceeded more dreadful and tragi- 
cal effects. 

The offender in this heinous crime, cannot poſ- 
ſibly, it he would, make reſtitution and ſatꝭfaction. 
On this account, probably, the Moſaic law inflict- 
ed death on the adulterer. Lev. xx. 10.— The 
% adulterer and adultereſs ſhall ſurely be put to 
« death. 

Before the moſaic diſpenſation it was reckoned 
contrary to the very law of natural reaſon and juſ- 
tice; and that it was then “ a great wickedneſs 
« and fin againſt God”? is clear from Joſeph's ex- 
preſs acknowledgement. Gen. xxxix 9. The 
chriſtian law ſtrictly forbids this fin ; and fo odious 
were the fins of the fleſh to the holy apoſtles that 
they charged the firſt chriſtians, © not to keep 
* company with any man that was called a bro- 
t ther,” that is a chriſtian, ** if he was a fornica- 
*© tor,” &c. St. Paul alſo warns us * not to de- 
* ceive ourſelves, for neither fornicators, adulte- 
e rers, thieves, covetous men, drunkards, revilers 
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_ « nor extortioners ſhall inherit the kingdom of 


% God.” And reckoning up the works of the 


fleſh he begins with adultery, fornication and un- 


cleanneſs, and concludes, ** that they who do ſuch 
„things ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God,” 
and that therefore, they that are Chriſt's,” that 
is true chriſtians, ** have crucified the fleſh with 
« the affections and luſts thereof,” The fame 
apoſtle does alſo moſt earneſtly charge the Ephe- 
ſians, but fornication and all uncleanneſs, or co- 
<< vetouſneſs, let it not once be named among you, 


« as becomes ſaints.” And to avoid all approaches 


to it he charges them to abſtain from all filthi- 
* neſs and fooliſh talking and jeſting, which are 
*« not convenient; by which is meant all ſteps 
towards impurity, lewd jeſts and indecent diſcour- 
ſes, to which he adds, for this you know that 


% no whoremonger nor unclean perſon, nor cove» 


« tons man, who is an idolator, hath any inheri- 
<« tance in the kingdom of Chriſt.” | 

Nor did our Saviour only condemn acts of un- 
cleanneſs, but he being the author of a religion de- 
ſigned for the cleanſing of our hearts, has carried 
the precept further in theſe words; ye have heard 
* that it hath been ſaid by them of old time, thou 
* ſhalt not commit adultery ; but I fay unto you, 
that whoſoever looketh on a woman to luſt after 
* her, hath committed adultery with her already 
* 4n his heart ” In this he ſtrikes at the root of fin, 
which is in the heart; for when luſt is once con- 
ceived there, it bringeth forth fin; and of this fin 
it may more particularly be ſaid, that when it is 
finiſhed it bringeth forth death. For Solomon, 
whoſe heart was cortvpted by thoſe impure _— 
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tells us from fad experience, that he who is enticed 
by a harlot, ©* goeth after her as an ox to the flaughe 
© ter, as a fool to the correction of the ſtocks ; till 
te 4 dart ſtrike thro' his liver, and as a bird haſteth 
*« to the ſnare, and knows not that it is for his life; 
and he concludes, ** her houfe is the way to hell, 
« going down to the chambers of death.” Now 
tho' there may ſeem to be an extreme ſeverity in 
our Saviour's charging impure looks and defires 
with the fin of adultery ; yet this, inſtead of mak- 
ing the yoke of the commandment heavier, makes 
it really lighter: It being much harder for us to 
maintain our purity, if we let our eyes and deſi: es 
wander after forbidden objects, than it will be to 
ſtop the firſt motion to fin; and with holy Job, to 
« make a covenant with our eyes, and upon that 
to fay, © why then ſhould I think upon a maid?” 
St. Paul alſo uſeth this argument to perſuade us to 
purity, that © the body is made not for fornication, 
but for the Lord; that we are all one body in 
Chriſt, and therefore, that our bodies are the mem- 
bers of Chriſt ; that by this fin, thoſe bodies that 
are ſanctified, come to be defiled, and that ** our 
* body is the temple of the Holy Ghoſt which is 
in us;” and elſewhere he ſays, that if any man 
* defile the temple of God, him ſhall God deſtroy, 
* for the temple of God is holy, which temple we 
* are.” Now if it would give us horror to ſee the 
houſe of God defiled, by putting unclean beaſts in 
it; or which is worſe, if we ſaw the chucches 
proſtituted by making them public places of lewd- 
neſs and vice, we ought, according to St. Paul's 
reaſoning, to eſteem it a much more henious thing, 


if theſe living temples of God ſhould be thus pro- 
phaned. From 
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From hence we ſee, that if we believe the holy 
ſcriptures, and take the new teſtament to be the rule 


of our life; nothing can be more clear and expreſs, 
than that theſe fins are ſo odious to God, that no 
man who lives in them, can have any part or por- 
tion in the mercies of God, but that he is of the 
number of thoſe workers of iniquity, that are to be 
caſt out © into outer darkneſs, where there is. 
* weeping, wailing, and gnaſhing of teeth for 
ever.” Theſe laws are ſet us by a holy God, who 
is of purer eyes than to behold iniqity,” for only 
the pure in heart and life ſhall ſee him — Nor can 
the ſpotleſs lamb of God ſuffer any to follow him, 
who with the ſwine love to wallow in this defile- 
ment. If we think theſe precepts hard, and theſe 
threatnings terrible ; this is only for want of due. 
confideration, We muſt then govern ourſelves ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Chrift, or renounce our 
_ chriftianity, if we would rather gratify our impure 
appetites and deſires, than keep our bodies thus pure. 
and holy; there is no reconciling this with our holy 
faith ; we cannot be both the members of Chriſt, and 
the members of a harlot. We muſt not thercforc 
flatter ourſelves with falſe notions, as if theſe were 
only dreadful words given out to fright us ; they- 
are true, or all chriſtianity is only a cunningly de- 
viſed fable. For there are no parts of the whole 
new teſte ment more plain and expreſs, and leſs li- 
able to any doubrful meaning, than theſe which 
have been now delivered ; and therefore, if we be- 
lie ve that God has revealed his goſpel, as the only 
means by which we can fly * from the wrath 
* which is to come, when Jeſus Chriſt ſhall be 


* revcaled from heaven with his mighty angels in 
| cc flaming 
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2 flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know 


©* not God, and that obey not the goſpel of our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who ſhall be puniſhed with 
« eyerlaſting deſtruction, from the preſence of the 
* Lord and from the glory of his power.” Thea 
we muſt be very diligent and ſedulous to obey 
theſe precepts, that © ſo cleanſing ourſelves from 
all filthineſs of the fleſh and ſpirit, we may per- 
*« fe holineſs in the fear of God, and glorify him 
* in our bodies and in our ſpirits, which are 
God's. 

And beſides all that hath been ſaid of the wrath 
and judgments of God againſt theſe ſins, if we will 
but conſider the ſtate and order of this world, and 
our temporal and eternal intereſt, we ſhall ſee 
many other reaſons concurring to enforce the obſer= 
vance of theſe commandments, and obliging us to 
acknowledge. that they are holy, juſt, and good. 
As for married perſons, they have mutually given 
their faith to one another, by a ſolemn vow and 
. oath made in the preſence of God; ſo that in this 
fin both perjury and impurity meet together in the 
ſame action. The married man that lets his heart 
wander after other objects, neglects his own houſe, 
loaths his wife, and hates his children. Confider 
you huſbands what ye do, in the words of Solo- 
mon, ” leſt yon give your honour unto others, and 
«© your years unto the cruel :_ leſt ſtrangers be filled 


with your wealth, and your labours be in the 


< houſe of a ſtranger; and you mourn at laft, 
< when your fleſh and your body are conſumed.” 
When you have nothing left but poverty and 
ſhame, rottenneſs, or loathſome painful diſeaſes, 
together with a guilty conſcience ; more * 
K. W1 
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with the horrors of a vicious life, than the body; 
that is perhaps disfigured, or, at leaſt, violently 
tormented, with the remnants of thoſe: looſe and 
unruly appetites. Follow therefore the advice 
of the wiſe man, drink waters of thy own cif 
* tern, and running waters out of thine own well, 
« (a figure of ſpeech importing a man's living hap. 
« pily with his own wife) let them be only thine 
O, and not ſtrangers with thee ; let thy foun- 
* tain be bleſſed, and rejoice with the wife of thy 
* youth, and be thou raviſhed always with her 
* love, And why wilt thou, my ſoul, be raviſhed 
„% with a ſtrange woman? For the ways of men 
“are before the Lord, and he pondereth all hi 
« goings.” Let us not flatter ourſelves with this, 
that our ſins are ſecret, and no eye ſees them; nar 
yet wait for the twilight, and becauſe we have dil 
guiſed our face ſay, no eye ſhall ſee me; but we 
ſhould remember, that God.“ coompaſſes our paths, 
« and is acquainted with all our ways, and beſets 
* us before and behind: And tho' we may foo- * 
liſhly fay, ** ſurely the darknefs ſhall cover me, yet 
„even the night ſhall be light about us; ye 
t the darkneſs hideth not from him, but the 
* night ſhineth as the day; the darkneſs and the 
* light are both alike to him.“ Alas! all theſe ſtolen 
pleaſures that are now fo ſweet, when our iniqui- 
ties ſhall compaſs us about, and make us poſlels 
many weariſome days and nights; when between a 
waſting body and a guilty mind, a ruined fortune 
and a broken family, we feel the arrows of the 
Almighty piercing us, and the poiſon of them 
drinking up our ſpitrits: When our fins have left 
us nothing in the decays of nature, but ſhame and 

infection, 


e 
infection, tribulation and anguiſh ; then, even 
when perhaps it is too late, we ſhall think of crying 
unto God, and then repenting of our fins, after 
they have left us and not we them ; and forſaking 
them only, as not being able to live any longer in 
them. | | 

O fooliſh People and unwiſe !! Why will you not 
in time conſider what ſhall be the end of all theſe 
things; Ye adultereſſes, that, againſt the decencies 
of your nature, and that modeſty which is the pe- 
culiar ornament of your ſex, forget the vows of 
marriage, and your covenant with God; conſider 
what you loſe when you caſt off your innocence, 
and make yourſelves the reproach of your huſbands, 
to whom you ſhould be a crown ; how you draw 
infamy on your children, by intermixing a ſpurious 
and uncertain brood ; how you rob your huſbands 
of their honour, your children of theic fame, and 
yourſelves of your reputation and credit ; how you 
diſſolve the tye of marriage, and the affection of a 
married ſtate ; how by an indecent and unchaſte de- 
portment, you raiſe terrible diſquiets and uneaſineſs 
in the minds of your huſbands, ** for jealouſy is 
« the rage of a man.” It provokes a revenge that 
often cannot be appeaſed but with blood, either 
that of the injured huſband, or the object of his 
jealouſy ; and the guilt of ſuch blood lies chiefly 
on the woman, whoſe unchaſte deportment has 
kindled the furious paſſion, Your fin is often rob- 
bery, as well as adultery and perjury, when the 
child of one man inherits the eſtate of the other 
on whom he is impoſed, and who carries away 
either the whole, or at leaſt his ſhare in an inhe- 
nitance, that of right belongs to others. 

19. £ 8 Conſider 
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Conſider this, all ye that defile the marriage bed, 
and think to face it out before the world, either 
with the hypocritical ſhews of piety, or with x 
loud andclamorous boldneſs. Remember you have 
to do with God, © who will bring to light the 
* hidden things of darkneſs,” and who will per- 
haps raiſe ſach horrors in your ſouls, that you will 
not be able to bear your own burthen, but become 
a terror to yourſelves, as well as a reproach to all 
that belong to you. As for thoſe who have, per- 
Haps, ſome apprehenſions of the guilt of defiling 
the married bed; and therefore, that 'they may 
have leſs remorſe for the free range of pleaſure, in 
which they intend to live, will not enter into a 
married ſtate, but deny themſelves in no appetite, 
and fo live looſe and ungoverned lives: Let ſuch 
perſons, © who walk in the ways of their heart, 
s and in the ſight of their eyes, remember, that 
for all theſe things God will bring them into 
© judgment.” Conſider that theſe pleaſures of 
fin, that are but for a ſeaſon, will waſte your 
ſtrength ; expoſe your life and health to many dan- 
gers, and above all corrupt your minds : They 
will entice you to be the inſtruments of tempting 
others to fin; by bringing a double guilt upon 
you, both your own and the perſons whom you 
delude. Remember you will be the inſtrument of 
giving being to an illegitimate iſſue, who general- 
I7 inherit ſhame and contempt, poverty and mi- 
ſery; you refuſe to follow the method that God 
has appointed for the increaſe of mankind, but 
chuſe that which your brutiſh appetites ſuggeſt. 
You who follow forbidden pleaſures, run your- 


ſelves into ſuch a ſhameful courſe of life, as to be 


often 
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| often tempted to deny and diſown it, even with 


oaths and bitter imprecations. There is a ſatal 
connection of fins one with another: Ill actions 
commonly give ſuſpicions, from whence often a- 
riſe challenges and accuſations, and theſe canno: 
be thrown off but by bold denials and impudent 


falſnoods, which are too frequently confirmed by 


bloody oaths. Injuſtice of all ſorts alſo proceeds 
from this ill courſe of life; perſons who promiſe 
to one another, are often falſe therein, and ſo 
a curſe with them into any marriage which they 
may afterwards contract. In ſhort, theſe men walk 
after the fleſh, and not after the ſpirit ; they pre- 
fer their own inordinate affections to the laws of 
God, and the precepts of the goſpel. For St. Paul 
hath expreſsly ſaid, that to avoid fornication, 
« every man ought to have his own wife, and e- 
t very woman her own huſband ; and if any can- 


not contain let them marry ; for it is better to 
„ marry than burn. Therefore, I beſeech you as 


« ſtrangers and pilgrims, abſtain from fleſhly luſts, 
* which war againſt your ſouls ; remem̃bet that 
* you are redeemed from your vain converſation ; 
be ye therefore as obedient children, not faſhion- 
ing yourſelves according to your former luſts, 
© Remember that whoredom and wine take away 
* the heart; and that, by the means of a whoriſh 
*« woman a man is brought to a morſel of bread ; 
e therefore keep you from the evil woman, and 


* from the flattery of the tongue of a ſtrange wo- 


% man, Luſt not after her beauty in thy heart, 
« neither let her take thee with her eye-lids ; for 
„ the woman whoſe heart is ſnares and nets, and 
* whoſe hands are brands, is more bitter than 


5 Q 2 2 death. 
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4 death. Whoſo pleaſeth God ſhall eſcape from 
her; but the finner ſhall be taken by her; and 
ic he that is abhorred of the Lord, ſhall fall into 
** this pit.” l, PRO 

Lay theſe things to heart ſeriouſly, and in time, 
before you have purchaſed the knowledge of them 
at too dear a rate, Conſider further, that if ſuch 
advices, were given by Solomon, under the old dif. 
penſation, in which, by reaſon of the infirmity of 
the Jewiſh nation, and for the hardneſs of their 
hearts, many things were diſpenſed with to them; 
certainly they are much more binding to us chri- 


ſtians, who are called to ſo high adegree of purity. 


Therefore, it is not enough for us to be blameleſs 
and harmleſs, and without rebuke, but we are 
commanded to walk * as the ſons of God, and to 
«© ſhine as lights in the midſt of a crooked and 
<< perverſe nation. It is the peculiar character of 
* chriſtianity, that it obliges us to mortify our 
bodies, to crucify the fleſh, to put off the old 
„% man with his deeds, and to put on the new 
man; ſo that the ſame mind may be in us, that 
«« was in Chriſt Jeſus. We muſt abſtain even 
* from all appearances of evil ;” which is ſet fortan 
in this noble figure, © hating even the garment | 
„that is ſpotted by the fleſh ;” that is, our ab- 
horring every approach to any degree of  defile- 
ment. | | 
If you think theſe things are difficult, and not 
eaſy for fleſh and blood, that is not to be denied; 
but if you follow the methods recommended in 
the ſcriptures, you will find the difficulty to grow 
daily much leſs. Nor, indeed, ought you to think 
it hard, if you are required to be at ſome ”_ 
or 


7 RR 
for the ſaving of your ſouls. You are willing to 

t yourſelves to trouble for every thing elſe ; the 
33 of a trade, the following of huſbandry, 
the life of a ſoldier, are all things of great diffi. 
culty, and that yield but a ſmall reward; yet 


men ſubmit themſelves to much toil and drudgery 


in every one of theſe. Moſt mens diverſions and 
pleaſures put them to a good ſhare of trouble; 
and is it to be imagined, that ſo great a thing as 
eternal life, ſhould be obtained without any diffi- 
culty or labour. Vet after all, the labour is not 
ſo great, but it may be overcome. If men will 
by rioting and drunkenneſs, by floth and idleneſs, 
and by expoſing themſelves to ſuch temptations, 
as they may eaſily avoid and reſiſt in the begin- 
ning, if they are a little watchful ; I fay, if they 
will by ſuch methods be laying in proviſion for 
« the fleſh, and for its luſts and affections, then 
it is no wonder, if their appetites thus indulged, 
ſhould be high and unruly, But if they will learn 
to be ſober and temperate, and ſtudy to reſtrain 
every vicious inclination ; if they will avoid all 
that company and thoſe occaſions that betray them 
into theſe fins ; keeping themſelves free from the 
firſt ſteps, in which the appetite is vet but weak 
and feeble, and will follow the works of their 
calling with care and application, ſo as to employ 
their thoughts and time in them: And if they will 
make choice of ſuch diverſions, as do not betray 
them into theſe temptations, they will then find. 
it very eaſy to reſiſt or avoid them. The hea- 
thens underſtood this, and even one of the lewdeſt 
of their poets tells us, that the ſtrength and arts 

| of 
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of luſts periſh, if men take care to be well em- 
ployed and are not idle. ECON 
In the next place, you ought to follow the rule 
of religion, and to take a help-mate, with whom 
you may hope to live happily together. Where 
the huſbind and wife are united to each other 
with the bonds of virtue and religion, and love 
one another in the Lord; as this is. a kind of hea- 
ven upon earth, ſo it ſecures their hearts from im- 
Pure and wandering defires, as long as they fo 
continue and remain, In order to.this end, you 
| ought to be very careful in the choice you make 
in marrying yourſelves, or your children; that 
you may not facrifice both the peace and purity 
of your lives, to thoſe baſe confiderations, upon 
which many of thoſe, who even -paſs for wiſe 
perſons, in the eſteem of the world, chuſe a cons 
fort; and ſell themſelves or their children for 2 
little money, or ſome other ſecular ends. But 
thoſe who would marry in the Lord, that is 4 
becomes chriſtians, ought to make ſuch a choice, 
that in the company of the perſon, with whom 
they are to lead their lives, they may hope to ſerve 
God, and to fave their own ſouls : Therefore the 
virtue and piety of the perſon, ought to be the 
firſt and chief thing minded ; not but that other 
confiderations ought alſo to have a part and ſhare 
therein : But when regard is only had to wealth, 
or other carnal ends, then the marriage will be 
ſoon repented of, the bed loathed, nothing but 
brawlings and contention, and at laſt diſſolution of 
that ſacred faith. 

To the fins of our fathers, this age has added 
the open giving up of marriages, and the purer 
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allowing themſelves that, which no religion nor 
law can allow them, to live impudently in a con- 
ſortſhip with other perſons, as if they were mar- 
ried to them ; which is a degree of wickedneſs, 
that we have added to the former meaſure of our 
fins, and which without this was meaſure heaped 
up and running over, God grant it may not be 
the filling up the meaſure of our fathers; and 
that God who has threatened, ** that he will be 
« a ſwift witneſs againſt the adulterers, and the 
* falſe ſwearers, do not for the ſake of thoſe 
breakers of wedlock, who become guilty of both 
theſe fins at once, ariſe againſt this nation to judg- 
ment becauſe of thoſe crimes, whereof men are fo 
far from being aſhamed, that they openly commit 
them in the fight of the ſun. 
To conclude, let every man pray earneſtly to 
God, that he would affift him with his grace to 
ſubdue and mortify this body of fin, with all its 
luſts and evil affections. And ſuch as do earneſtly 
beg this of him, and do alſo make uſe of the 
means which he hath appointed to keep themſelves 
pure and undefiled, may reſt aſſured and well ſa- 
tisfied, that he who gives liberally to all men, and 
upbraideth no man, will either grant continence, 
which St. Paul calls a ſpecial gift of God, that 
* indeed every man hath not; or to ſuch whom 
by not granting this, he calls to a married ſtate, 
which is honourable in all men; he will grant a 
bleſſing in their marriage: For a good wife is ſaid 
to be the gift of God, © a prudent wife is from 
% the Lord; and God, from whom cometh down 
e every good and perfect gift,” will certainly grant 
to 
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to all ſuch, as do earneſtly ſeek to him, either one 
or other of theſe gifts, as he ſees may be beſt for 
them. Therefore, to end all in the words of the 
ſame apoſtle, © lay aſide all filthineſs and ſuper- 
« fluity of naughtineſs, and receive with meek- 
« neſs the ingrafted word, which is able to fave 
« your ſouls,” | 
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On the eighth commandment. 


By Bp. HOPKINS. 


——— — — 


Thou ſhalt not ſleal. Exod. xx. 15. 


8 the former commandment requires chaſtity 
A in our perſons, ſo this does honeſty and up- 
rightneſs in our dealings; a virtue immediately 
— on that firſt practical principle of all hu- 
man converſe, which our Saviour lays down; 
« whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do unto 
« you, do you even ſo unto them; and recome 
mends it to us, as the ſum and epitome of all the 
ſcriptures ; -** for this is the law and the prophets.” 
A principle, that carries ſuch innate light and clear 
evidence in itſelt, that the very heathens frequent- 
ly inculcate it in their writings, as the primary 
dictate of that morality, which they taught. This 
is a maxim we all aſſent to; not by any elaborate 
inſtructions, dint of arguments or long train of 
conſequences ; but it maſters our underſtandings by 
its native evidence, and ſprings up in us, as an 
unpremeditated reſolve of reaſon. Both God and 
nature have ſet up this ſtandard in our conſciences. 
And uſually there needs no other judge of our ac- 
tions towards others, than by comparing them with 
what in the like caſes, we would think juſt and 
fit to be done to us. It may be, we are all par- 
tial to *ourſel ves, in our preſent concerns; and 
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whilſt we only look that way, we may poſſibly 
ſeek all advantages to promote them, tho” to ano- 
ther's detriment. But reaſon and religion will 
teach us to put ourſeves in their flead, and then to 
manage our tranſactions with them, as we ſhould 
judge juſt and reaſonable, were we in their conditi- 
on. And therefore when we deal with others, we 
ſhould firſt ſuppoſe ourſelves to be, or put ourſelves 
in the place of, both parties. For inſtance, a ſer- 
vant ſhould confider, what reſpect he would re- 
quire, was he in the ſame circumſtances with his 
maſter, and had ſervants under him. Children 
ſhould confider what duty and obedience they 
would expect, were they parents of children: Sub- 
jects, what honour and ſubmiſſion they might rea- 
ſonably demand, were they magiſtrates ; and ſo in 
any other relation: And when they have thus ſe- 
rioufly pondered it in their own thoughts, let them 
then perform the fame duties to others, in their 
| real condition, as they judged to belong to them, 
in that which was only imagined. For it is a ne- 
ver- failing rule to dire our practice, that what we 
judge due to us, were we in another man's con- 
dition; 1s as certainly due to him in his own ; and 
if we do not ſo act, we betray a great deal of 
ſelßiſhneſs, and ſinful partiality. This is a rule ap- 
plicable to all affairs; and there is ſcarce any one 
occurrence of a man's life, but he may regulate 
himſelf. according to this direction; and, indeed, 
there ſcarce needs any other. Whatſoever then 
we have to tranſact with another, tho' perhaps we 
might take ſuch advantages of him, as poſſibly he 
might never know, or be able to redreſs ; yet let 
us ſeriouſly aſk our conſciences, if we could be 
content, 
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content, and think it honeſt and juſt, to be ſo uſed 
ourſelves; and if not, whatſoever the temptation 
be, either of gain, pleaſure, or profit, let us reject 
it with ſcorn, as that which would make us violate 
the firſt principle of common honeſty among men, 
and contradict the laws both of nature and ſcrip- 
ture, Was this rule more generally obſerved a- 
mong men, the world would not have . that cauſe 
to complain of rapine, extortion, oppreſſion, fraud, 
and injuſtice, as now it hath, The rich would not 
grind the face of the poor, nor the poor unjuſtly 
clamour againſt the rich. Superiors would not ty- 
rannize over their inferiors, nor inferiors murmur 
or rebel againſt their ſuperiors ; but an equal peace, 
an uniform, juſtice, would overſpread the whole 
earth; and righteouſneſs would run down our 
te ſtreets as a mighty ſtream.” And therefore let 
me once more recommend it, (for indeed I cannot 

reſs it too often) that we would frequently ſet this 
golden rule before us, and do nothing to any other 
rſon, which, were we in his capacity, we ſhould 
think unjuſt to be done unto ourſelves: And what- 
ſoever we would e from others, as our due, 
were we in their place, even that ought we to 
perform to them, or otherwiſe we muſt condemn 
ourſelves, This is a dictate of nature and right 
_ reaſon ; the ſum of the law and the prophets. And 
all thoſe various precepts which are given us in 


ſcripture, for the conduct of our lives, are but as 


ſo many lines that meet in this centre. And if 
we apply it to each particular command of the 
{ſecond table, we ſhall find them to be all founded 
on, and interpreted by this. We are required to 
honour our ſuperiors, to abſtain from murder, adal- 
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tery, theft, falſe accuſations, and coveting what be. 
longs. to another; and all this according to the 
ſame meaſures, that we would have others perform 
theſe very duties to us. So that ſelf, which is now 
the great'tempter to wrong and injure others, was 
it governed by this univerſal maxim, would be the 
greateſt patron of other mens rights and properties, 
I have the longer infiſted on this, it having ſuch 
general influence on the right ordering of our con- 
verſation ; and becauſe the moſt viſible apparent 
violation, of this natural law, is by the fin of theft, 
forbidden in this commandment of which I am 
treating. N 
Theft in general, is an unjuſt taking, or detain» 
ing, what is lawfully another man's. He is a 
thief, who withholds what ought to be in his 
neighbour's poſſeſſion, or takes from him what he 
before poſi: fled. For all theft preſuppoſeth a right 
and property in another. God is the great Lord 
and proprietor of heaven and carth, and all things 
therein. The earth is the Lord's and the ful- 
te neſs thereof; by bim, and of him, are all 
things ; according to the pleaſure of his will, they 
are and were created; and he hath granted unto 
wan a large charter of the world, of every thing 
that is good. The heavens are the Lord's, but 
t the earth hath he given to the children of men.” 
A large and regal gift, whereby he hath made 
over upto. man all ſublunary things; reſerving unto 
himſelf the ſovereignty and ſupreme lordſhip of 
all, and requiring only from man the homage and 
paymegt of obedience ; and yet this large charter 
and donation gave no particular propriety unto any: 
For:had. man continued in his happy and Ls 
IE ate, 
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ſtate, there would have been no need of meum 
and tuum, or any partition of theſe earthly poſ- 
ſeſſions ; but common bleſſings had been enjoyed 
in common by all. But fin entering into the 
world, mens deſires after earthly enjoyments grew 
immoderate, and their attempts to attain them 
injurious to others; ſo that it became neceſſary to 
preſcribe bounds and limits, that each man know- 
ing his aſſigned portion, might reſt ſatisfied there- 
with, and be reitrained from invading and uſurp- 
ing on the rights of others. And there was no 
other way to effect this, but by human laws, mu- 
tual compact and agreement, declaring the rights 
and properties of every man. So that it is law 
which determines property, and there is nothing 
ours, or anather's, farther than this aſſigns it to 
us. Indeed, equity muſt ſometimes interpoſe to 
moderate the letter of the law; for in ſome caſes 
ſhould we rigorouſly proſecute our right, and 1in- 
fiſt upon every punctilio, we might call our due, 
it would become intolerable, and be a breach and 
violation of the chriſtian law, and of charity ; 
which requires us rather to part with our own in 
{mall mat.ers, than to be vexatious or contentious. 
Thus you ſee how all right and property firſt came 
into the world. A general right by the donation 
of God; a particulac right by the ſanction of laws 
allotting to each man his portion; which to invade 
or take from him is injuſtice, or theft. Bat as to 
theft, there are many kinds thereof. The higheſt 
and chiefeſt is that which is committed againſt God 
by ſacrilege. Sacrilege is an alienation from God, 
of whatſoever he hath appropriated to himſelf, or 
that is upon good grounds dedicated to the encou- 
ragement 
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ragement and maintenance of his honour and fer. 
vice, Inceecd the alienating what hath been given 
to ſupcrititious or idolatrous uſes, cannot be juſt] 
branded with ſacrilege; for it was not ſo ws 
given to God, as io ignorance and ſuperſtition ; 
and therefore our anceſtors have done well and pi. 
ouſly, in diſſolving thoſe neſts of unclean birds, 
the monaſterics, that were ſo numerous and bur- 
thenſume in theſe kingdoms, But where any 
thing is indeed conſecrated to God, and ſet a- pan 
tor the maintenance and encouragement of his 
wu: thip and ſervice, it is no leſs than ſacrilege and 
robbing of God, to alienate any part of this to ſe 
culur uſcs; and of this God himſelt grievouſly com- 
plains, “ will a man rob God? yet ye have robbed 
me. But ye ſay, wherein have we robbed thee? 
in tithes and efferings. Ye are curſed with a 
«© curſe, for ye have robbed me, even this whole 
„ na jon.“ Certainly thoſe things which are ap- 
pointed for the worſhip and ſervice of God, whe- 
ther originally by divine right or not, yet they 
cannot be alienated, nor detained without involving 
the perſons, or the nation who doth it, in a great 
fin; for this is to rob God of his right. Again, 
Theſt may be committed againſt men, by an 
unjuſt ſeizure, or detention, of what belongs to 
them; end this may be done, either by fraud or 
force ; end therefore our Saviour in reciting the 
ccnmardments mentions them both; do not ſteal; 
deſraud not, This is a fin, that God hath threat- 
ned with many ſevere curſes and puniſhments, 
The temporal puniſhments, which the ſcripture 
provounces, is an ample and ſufficient reſtitution ; 


and theretore Zacheus, when he was e 
offers 
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offers a fourfold reſtitution to thoſe he had wrong- 


ed. If I have taken any thing from any man 


« by falſe accuſation I reſtore him fourfold.” And 
yet beſides this reſtitution ſometimes the offenders 
were put to death, eſpecially if to their theft they 
added cruelty and oppreſſion. This appears in the 
parable of Nathan, when he moſt artificially ag- 
gravated the rich man's crime, in taking away 
the poor man's lamb, he fo raiſed David's compaſ- 
ſion and indignation, he pronounces this fentence ; 
« the man that has done this thing ſhall ſurely die ; 
te and he ſhall reſtore the lamb fourfold becauſe 
* he did this thing, and becauſe he had no pity.” 
So that under the law of Moſes, it was in ſome 
caſes lawful to puniſh a thief with death; tho”, 
uſually reſtitution was only required, indeed our 
law condemns them to death; and yet we ſee how 
many perſiſt in this wicked courſe of life, not- 
withſtanding that ſevere puniſhment ; and if the 
fear of death will not deter them,. that of reſti- 
tution wou'd be much leſs effectual. 

But beſides the puniſhment of the law, God 
leaves a curſe upon that which is gotten by theft 
and deceit ; a curſe that will blaſt and conſume all 
ſuch wicked encreaſe. Luxury and intemperance 
uſually devour what is got by rapine ; God by his 
righteous judgments making one ſin the vengeance 
of another. And therefore, faith the wiſe man, 
* The robbery of the wicked ſhall deſtroy them; 
e and, as the patridge ſitteth on eggs and hatcheth 
e them not, fo he that getteth riches, and not by 
right, ſhall leave them in the midſt of his days, 
and at his end ſhall be a fool.” God many 
times raiſes ſuch up againſt them, as will make 

| them 
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them refund their ill-gotten treaſure. Thus God 
threaten'd the Chaldeans, becauſe thou haſt ſpoil- 
* ed many nations, all the remnant of the 


people 
*« ſhall ſpoil thee.” Such unjuſt acquiſitions tend 


only to treaſure up for themſelves and poſterity 
want and poverty. And therefore if we deſire to 
proſper in the world, and to have your ſubſtance 
encreaſe and multiply, we muſt be ſute that no gain 
of robbery or oppreſſion, fraud or deceit, be found 
in our hands, for this will devour our lawful acqui- 
fitions. 

Beſides great anxiety of mind doth always at- 
tend ill- gotten wealth, It is a fin ſo much againſt 
the light of Nature, that conſcience, if not totally 
hardened, will for ever be tormenting them with 
uncaſy thoughts and reflections; for the fear of de- 
tection, of ſhame, and puniſhment incident thete- 
to, muſt needs be a continual mifery to them, 

But what is acquired fairly, with a good con- 
ſcience, by an honeſt and lawful calling, whether 
more or leſs, it brings contentment with it, that a 
man may quictly fit down and rejoice in that por- 
tion, which the providence and bounty of God, 
his moſt gracious and heavenly father, hath afford- 
cd him, He drinks no widows tears, nor orphans 
blood; he eats not the fleſh of the poor or break- 
eth the bones of the needy, his conſcience checks 
him not when feeding upon what his honeſt labour 
and induſtry has procured ; and tho' it be but a bit 
of bread, or a cup of cold water, yet his entertain- 
ment is a continual feaſt ; and what he eats is far 
more ſavoury, than all the heightened delicacics of 
rich opprefſors. Therefore better is * little with 


„ righteouſneſs, than great revenues without * 
: or 
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For a little that a righteous man has is better than 
the riches of many wicked. Robbery and deceit 
alſo pravoke God to cut men off, by ſome untime- 
ly ſtroke, and immature judgment; either by the 
hand of human juſtice with ſhame and reproach, 
or of divine juſtice with wrath and vengeance. 
For ſo it is threatened, © Thou, O God, fhall 
© bring them down in the pit of deſtruction ; 
« bloody and deceitful men ſhall not live out half 
« their days.” That is, they ſhan't live to that 
period which the courſe and ſtrength of nature 
wou'd otherwiſe permit ; but the hand of God will 
cut them off in the midſt of their vigour and 
flouriſhing years. But, however it may be with 
ſome of them in this life; if they eſcape the re- 
proach of men, and the fword of juſtice ; yet they 
ſhall certainly be eternally miſerable. Their ill- 
gotten goods ſhall not be able to redeem their ſouls, 
to bribe the juſtice of God, or to obtain the leaſt 
folace and comfort. And what wretched fools are 
they who muſt everlaſtingly periſh, for gaining of 
things that are periſhable. © Not thieves, nor 
« covetous, nor revilers, nor drunkards, nor ex- 
« tortioners, ſhall inherit the kingdom of God.“ 
Where then ſhall their portion be, but in the lake 
burning with fire and brimſtone that is unquench- 
able? where the Lord will ſpoil their very fouls, as 
the wiſe man's expreflion is; rob not the poor, 
for the Lord will plead their cauſe, and will 
* ſpoil the ſouls of thoſe that ſpoiled them.” And 
thus you ſee the various ways that God has threat- 
ned to puniſh this firſt, the greateſt kind of theft, 
of taking away the right of another, 
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Another kind of theft, is oppreſſion and untea- 
ſonable exaction; taking advantage either of the 
weakneſs or neceſſity of others, and impoſing ſuch 
unequal conditions upon them, as they cannot bear, 
without their detriment and ruin. Contrary to the 
ſs word of God, if thou ſell aught unto thy 
* neighbour, or buyeſt aught at thy neighbour's 
« hands, ye ſhall not oppreſs one another.” Thus 
thoſe who lett out money at an extravagant intereſt, 
or rigidly exact it from inſufficient perſons ; alſo 
the great, who force the meaner ſort into diſad- 
vantageous bargains, and make them through fear 
fell at an under price; theſe and the like, tho? not 
condemn'd by human laws, are yet guilty by the 
Jaw of God, of no leſs fin than oppreſſion, a fin 
hateful- both to God and man. The prophet calls 
it a plucking off their ſkin from them, and their 
« fleſh from their bones, and chopping them in 
<« pieces, as for the All unmercifulneſs and 
hard dealings with others, is a kind of theft. For 
the law of nature, and much more the law of 
charity, obliges us to deal with others ſo as not to 
give them cauſe to complain of us to God; and in 
the bitterneſs of their ſpirits to imprecate on us the 
ſeverity of his wrath and vengeance. 

Again; To detain from others what is their due, 
either by equity or compact, is another kind of theft. 
How many are there whole profuſe riot and luxury 
are maintained at the expence of their poor creditors 
ruin; who often have no. other ſatisfaction than 
words, and ſcarce any thing to live on but 
tears and fighs ; how many withhold the hire of 
poor labourers, who when wearied out in ſervice, 
cannot receive for neceſſary refreſhment, that _ 

rewar 
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reward which his labours, with the toil and ſweat 
of his own brows, required and earned, ** Thou 
« ſhalt not oppreſs an hired ſervant, that is poor 
and needy; at his day ſhalt thou give him his 
&© hire, neither ſhall the ſun go down upon it. 
For he is poor and ſeiteth his heart upon it; leſt 
« he cry againſt thee unto the Lord, and it be 
« fin unto thee.” And in all our bargains and a- 
greements, we are bound to perform them, tho 
never ſo much to our prejudice, unleſs the other 
party will releaſe the contract. For this is one 
character of a good man, he that ſweareth, and 
% covenanteth to his own hurt, and changeth not,” 
but upon demand is ready to perform and execute 
his agreements. | 

Another kind of theft is in buying and ſelling ; 


and this is of a very large extent. For the ſubtil- 
lity of man hath found out ſo many artifices to de- 


fraud and overreach others, that to recount them 
is almoſt as difficult as to eſcape them. Such are 
the falſe weights and meaſures, that are an abomi- 
nation to the Lord; alſo falſe and counterfeited 
wares, over-commending or undervaluing of goods 
for advantage, and many other unjuſt contrivances, 
which men's conſciences better know than others 
can ſuggeſt, The apoſtle has ſufficiently cauti- 
oned and threatened ſuch men, ** let no man go 
* beyond, or defraud his brother in any matter, 
* becauſe the Lord is an avenger of ſuch.” 

There is a day coming when the falſe weights 
ſhall be weighed, and the ſcanty meaſures mea- 
ſured, by a ſtandard that is infallibly true, Poſſi- 
bly we may act ſo craftily that thoſe we overreach - 
may take no advantage over us, to right them- 
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ſelves by law ; but we ſhou'd remember, that the 
great judge will at the laſt day avenge them upon 
us; then all accounts ſhall be ballanced, and what 
remains ſhall be certainly paid; tho' not to the 
injured, yet to the juſtice of God, who is the 
great and univerſal creditor, 

Thus we have ſeen what the negative part of 


this command is, as to many particular inſtances 


thereof; others I con'd have mentioned had it been 


neceſſary; and ſince every negative implies a po- 


from us. This is, firſt, that all of us ſhou'd have 
ſome calling. Secondly, that we ſhou'd be con- 


tented with that ſtate and condition of life in which 
P 


rovidence has fixed us. 


Firſt, * thou ſhalt not ſteal; therefore every 


man ought 
fertably ſubfiſt, and by his labour and induſtry 


provide neceffaries for himſelf and family. He 


i that 


provideth not for his family hath denied 


* the faith, and is worſe than an infidel.” Some 


there are who live without any calling ; ſuch are 
like idle drones, that conſume the labour of others; 
lazy vagabonds, to whom the greateſt charity 
wou'd be criminal, who only ſerve to devour miſ- 
placed alms, and defraud the truly poor of relief, 
Such have no right to cat, St. Paul ſays we 
„ commanded that if any would not work, nei- 
% ſhould he cat.“ 2 Theff. iii. 10, 11. In the 
ſtate of innocence labour was enjoyned. The 
* Lord God took the man and put him into the 
*© garden of Eden to dreſs it.” Gen. ii. 15. Idle- 
neſs was one of the crying ſins of Sodom, and pro- 
bably tended to promote their other foul _ 
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ſitive, I ſhall confider what is the was required 


to have a calling, whereon he may com- 
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He that follows idle perſons ſhall be filled with 
« want,” faith the wiſe man, Prov. xxviii. 19. 
And he told the fluggard before, chap. vi. 10, 11. 
that his poverty ſhould come as one that tra- 
« yelleth,” (that is ſuddenly, unexpectedly, as a 
gueſt comes upon us unawares} * and his want as 
« an armed man,” that is in ſuch a manner as it 
cannot be reſiſted and avoided, In the goſpel we 
read that the unprofitable and flothful fervant was 
ſeverely puniſhed, and according to the nature of his 
crime, for he was bound hand and foot, who was 
ſo before with idleneſs. He was caſt into outer 
darkneſs, who wilfully withdrew himſelf from the 
light and hid himſelf, as it were, in the world, 
Plutarch tells us, in the life of Solon, that Draco, 
the Athenian law-giver, adjudged all thoſe to death 
who could be convicted of idleneſs. The Areo- 
pagites made ſtrict inquiry after thoſe uſeleſs per- 
ſons, and inflited ſevere penalties on them; which 
ſhows what apprehenſions they had of this vice, 
and how pernicious it was to mankind. Hence it 
was excellently ſaid by Seneca, that he had rather 
be fick, or any other way indiſpoſed, than be ad- 
dicted to idleneſs. Many of the Eaſterns, and 
particularly the Jews, of very high rank, choſe 
ſome manual employment to exerciſe themſelves in 
at proper intervals, and the moſt learned men a- 
mong them did fo likewiſe. At this day the 
greateſt men among the Mahometans have a me- 
chanical profeflion, even the Sultan himſelf. 
We may rank with the idle ſome others, who 
are neither ſerviceable to God nor their coun- 
try; who have nothing of true worth in them, 
being the moſt unprofitable members of the com- 
monwealth, 
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monwealth,. and only live to kill and deſtroy one 
another in their drunken quarrels. It is certain 
that thoſe whom God has liberally endowed with 
his carchly bleſſings, have no neceſſity for manual 
employments and labour; but yet they may within 
their own ſphere find buſineſs enough, to employ 
their time and thoughts, ſo as to render them the 
molt beneficial men on earth, and make them to be 
loved and honoured by others. For by their autho. 
rity and example, by the largeneſs of their income 
and revenues, and the dependance that others have 
on them, they might be as influential to promote 
goodneſs and virtue, as too often they are to coun. 
tenance and encourage vice. But as ſome have no 
employment, ſo others have an unlawful one, whoſe 
only buſineſs is to teach and inculcate vice, - and 
| entice men to it, And how many ſuch are there, 
who live by encouraging of wickedneſs in others, 
who are continually making uſe of all allurements 
to entice unto evil, recommending debauchery, 
firſt to the fancy, then to the will and the affec» 
tions ? 

There are others indeed who have an honeſt 
and lawful calling, but then they are negligent and 
flothful; and which tends to poverty. Yet a 
little fleep, a little lumber, a little folding of 
« the hands to ſleep, fo ſhall poverty come as one 
de that travelleth; drawing nearer by ſoft and 
ſilent degrees. Poverty allo tempts to theft, as 
Solomon ſays, © leſt I am poor and ſteal.” And 
therefore this command which forbids theft muſt 
by conſequence enjoin labour and induſtry in our 
lawful callings. According to the apoſtle, ** let 
„% him that ſtole ſteal no more, but rather let him 

| « labour, 
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« labour, working with his hands the thing that 


« js good, that he may have to give to him that 
© needeth; and ſo by induſtry, of a thief he 
may become a benefactor and an alms-giver, And 
as this command require that we ſhou'd be em 
ployed in ſome calling; ſo it, es 

Secondly, enjoins us to be content with that 
ion of earthly good things, which our heaven- 
y father allots us. * Be content with ſuch things 
« as ye have.” And certainly he that is not con- 
tent with what God allows him, lies under a great 
temptation, by fraudulent and unjuſt courſes, to 
carve out his own condition to himſelf, and in- 
vade the rights and properties of others. Diſcon- 
tent and covetouſneſs are the roots of all injuſtice. 
He that thinks himſelf injured, becauſe he enjoys 
not as much as others, will be apt either thro” 
fraud or violence to encreaſe his ſubſtance, by 
taking from his neighbour, Let us therefore in 
time check this repining temper, and be fatisfied 
with that proviſion that God has afforded us; and 
tho” it be not the moſt delicate, or the moſt 
ſumptuous, ** yet having food and raiment, let us 
* be therewith content.“ Let us look on all other 
things as ſuperfluous, or indifferent, and not mur- 
mur tho' we ſhou'd never attain them. For what- 
loever is neceſſary to our ſubſiſtance, God's provi- 
dence and bleſſing on our induſtry will ſupply us 
with ; and we ought not to repine for not having, 
what we do not abſolutely want. 

I ſhall conciude this diſcourſe by an exhortation 
to thoſe who are conſcious to themſelves of having 
wronged others, Let then ſuch know, that they 
are in duty bound to reſtore the thing ſtolen or 
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loined, if it be in their power; if not, reſtitu. 
— my =” — way, by an ade- 
uate, and fatisfa compenſation ; it not bei 
— to confeſs the ſin to God and beg 1 
don; but reſtitution of the thing, or recompenee 
for it, with the damage ſuſtained, muſt alſo be 
made and rendered, without which pardon and 
remiſſion of the guilt from God can never be ex- 
pected. And the reaſon is, becauſe as Ia 
perſon detains another's right and property, ſy 
continues in the fame fin ; for unjuſt poſſeſſion iy 
a continued and prolonged theft, And certainly 
that repentance of any fin cannot be true and fin» 
ccre, of which tho' we ſeem to repent, yet we 
continue in. And without a true repentance how 
can God's pardon be expected. But perhaps ſome 
will ſay, what if thoſe we have defrauded we 
dead, how can reſtitution be- then made them? 
To which I anſwer, we are bound to make ſatiſ- 
ſation to their children or repreſentatives ; and if 
there are none to be found, then we ought to dif- 
poſe of it in acts of charity and piety. Some, 
poſſibly, may think this a very hard leſſon of in- 
ſtruction; yet this is the rule of chriſtianity, the 
inflexible laws of juſtice, and without complying 
therewith, we can have no reaſonable hopes of 
obtaining God's pardon, For which may we all 
fit and prepare ourſelves, 


THE END. 
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Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs againſt thy neigh- 
Bour. Exod, xx. 16. 


As the former commandment is intended to 
defend our properties from wrong and vio- 
lence, fo this is defign'd to preferve our good 
name from ſlander and defamation : A good name 
is ſo excellent and valuable a thing, that the very 
ſubſiſtance of ſome, the convenience and happineſs 
of all, do much depend thereon, The wiſe man 
tells us, it is rather to be choſen than great 
« riches;” indeed the one without the other will 
afford but little comfort, And elſewhere he ſays ; 
* good name is better than precious ointment ;” 
for it yields a ſweet favour to all about us; it per- 
fumes the air we breathe in, ſcatters it's fragran- 
Cy abroad, and tranſmits the odour to poſterity. 
And as a good name is in itſelf highly defirable, 
ſo it is a very tender thing; eaſily wounded, and 
ſometimes incurably ſo ; for which reaſon this com- 
mandment was given to ſecure it from all unjuſt 
aſſaults. Thou ſhalt not bear falſe witneſs a- 
gainſt thy neighbour.” This precept being ne- 
gative, 1 ſhall firſt conſider what is therein forbid- 
den, which in general, are all the ways of inju- 
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ring the credit and 1 of our neighbout, 
either. publickly or privatcly ; 

By bringing a falſe action, or giving a falſe teſ. 
timony, in courts of judicature; which is wound. 
ing mens good name within the very letter of this 
commandment. This may be done either by charg- 
ing any Perſon with what they know to be falſe, as 
that of Potiphar's wife, who Paget Joſeph with 
incontinence, when ſhe knew to the contrary; ſuch 
alſo were they who falſely accuſed our Saviour as 
an enemy to Cæſar, and his Apoſtles as troublers 
of the world and as turning it up fide down. This 
crime, however common, is a work of the Devil, 
and thoſe who practice it are the children of that 
wicked one. Again, bearing of falſe witneſs may 
be practicd, by concealing ſomething that is true, 
whereby great injury may happen to men; or, by 
affirming a thing with a higher degree of aſſurancs 
than our knowledge extends to. In the firſt caſe 
he that kills another, in his own defence, or in the 
execution of juſtice, may be condemned as a mur- 
derer if theſe alleviating cucumſtances are not 
brought to light ; and in the other he that * 4 
thing as certain, which he believes to be only 
bable, aſſerts a falſe teſtimony ; becauſe what he 4 
ſerts or ſwears to, may, for aught he knows, be 
otherwiſe. So that in either caſe, he that thus 
ſwears is guilty of bearing falſe witneſs. 

Another way of bearing falſe witneſs againſt our 
neighbour, is that of lying ; a vile practice, againſt 
which we have many expreſs texts of ſcripture 3 
as, lye not to one another; put away lying ; 
« ſpeak every man truth with his neighbour.” 


The evil of lying is very apparent; for it N 
the 
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the end of ſpeech, which is freely and fairly to 
communicate our minds to each other. It robs our 
neighbours of that debt of truth which is due to all 
men, and makes the tongue, which was given for 
the glory of God, and the good of one another, to 
become- the inſtrument of deceit and diſhonour to 
both. And therefore our Saviour tells us, that 
lying is of the devil, who was a lyar from 
the beginning, and the father of it;“ and they who 
delight therein ſhall have their portion with him, in 
the lake that burneth with fire and brimſtone. 


 Slandering is another inſtance of bearing falſe wit- 


neſs againſt our neighbour. And this confiſts in 
raiſing or ſpreading falſe reports of him, to the 
prejudice of his fame and character. This is too 
common a fault among men, who whet their 
tongue like a ſword, which cuts as a ſharp raſor ; 
wounding the reputation of others without con- 
fideration or remorſe, And this 1s done, fometimes 
by fixing black and infamous characters on men, to 
their prejudice and great detriment, We find our 
Saviour himſelf could not eſcape the laſhes of flan- 
dering tongues, for he was branded with characters 
the moſt infamous; an impoſtor, ablaſphemer, a glut- 
ton, a wine- bibber, a friend of publicans and ſinners, 
And his apoſtles were ſtiled ſeditious, and trou- 
blers of the world, And, among ourſelves, how of- 
ten do we hear the odious titles of proud, covetous, 
malicious, and the like invidious epithets, fixed on 
perſons deſerving a better character. 

Detraction is another crime condemned by this 
commandment, Detraction differs from ſlander in 
this, that the latter is a wrongful imputation of 
ſome vice; the other is a wilful leſſening of ano- 
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ther's virtue, The one conſiſts of a charge of eyil 
on our neighbour, the other in undervaluing and 
obſcuring the he does. This of detraction is 
a fault no leſs frequent than injurious. When the 
merits of any perton ſhine forth, with a brighter 
luſtre than others, many are buſy to caſt a cloud on 
them, and ſully the glory of his beſt actions. A 
detrator loves to find flaws and blemiſhes in the 
beſt things, and to derogate from the praiſe of the 
moſt worthy. He is uneaſy under the Commen- 
dation of others, thinking it leſſens bis own worth, 
and therefore ſecks to raiſe fame on the ruin of all 
others, by diminiſhing the good, agravating the evil, 
blaming the principles, diſparaging and perverting 
his beſt actions, and moſt innocent deſigns. But 
this is directly oppoſite to that part of charity which 
we call candour and ingenuity ; for that inclines men 
to commend the virtues and good qualitics of others, 
giving every thing its due weight ; and inſtead of 
diſclofing will hide a multitude ot fins; charity 
gives all perſons and actions their due praiſe, and fo 
far from ſpeaking, it thinketh no cvil. . 
Flattery is another way of bearing falſe witneſs 
againſt our neighbour ; and this differs from the 
former, in that as the detractor takes off from 
another's worth, the flatterer adds too much to it, 
and fo hurts his credit as much in the exceſs, as 
the other diminiſhes from it. The flatterer ſpeaks 
of perſons and things otherwiſe than they are, ex- 
tolling ſome too high, and giving greater characters 
of men than they deſerve, Thete are ſome who 
will celebrate thoſe virtues in others, that they 
are not poſſeſs'd of; and others, who, if they ſee h 
a perſon guilty of a vice, will conceal that, and I fe 
commend 
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commend him for the contrary virtue, calling 
« evil good, and good evil, light darkneſs, and 
« darkneſs light,” from whence has proceeded 
many notorious evils. 

All judging and cenſuring of others, ſcoffing at, 
and expoſing them to contempt, are here condemn- 
ed, as bearing falſe witneſs againſt our neigh- 
bour. We are commanded to © judge not, it 
c ye be judged,” and Solomon tells us, he that 
c mocketh his neighbour is void of underſtand- 
« ing ;” that is, he does not conſider the damage 
he thereby does him. For this is many times a 
great prejudice to the name, and alſo the quiet 
and intereſt of ancther. Theſe are the more open 
and publick ways of hurting the credit of our 
neighbour, and are here forbidden, as bearing falſe 
witneſs againſt him. Beſides theſe there are other 
more ſecret and private ways of wounding ano- 
ther's reputation, that fall under the prohibitioa 
of this commandment, as backbiting, whiſpering, 
and tale-bearing ; which tho? leſs obſerved, are by 
no means the leſs injurious; nay, are oftentimes 
more dangerous by not being ſeen and diſcerned, 
before they have done incurable evils. This ſort 
of evil- rs work like moles under ground ; 
and as men may ſuffer more by the inviſible hol- 
lowneſs of an earthquake, than the loudeſt bluſters 
of a ſtorm, ſo the credit of our neighbonr may 
receive deeper wounds by the inviſible darts of 
ſecret calumnies, than by the bolder ſtrokes of 
open and publick flanders. | 

Backbiting is the ſpeaking evil of another be- 
hind his back, by which many have greatly ſuf- 
fer'd.; an enemy that comes behind and unawares, 
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being far more dangerous than a known and de- 
clared one, Againſt the latter we may arm and 
defend ourſelves ; but the other attacks us coward. 
ly, when we are ignorant of his deſigns. And 
therefore we find the back biter in the black lit 
of the greateſt finners, and numbered with thoſe 
who ſhall be excluded the kingdom ot heaven; 
whereas a good man 1s deſcribed to be one who 
back biteth not his neighbour ; and is therefore fit. 
ted for chat place, where are only love and harmony, 

Whiſpering is that ſort of backbiting that con- 
fiſts of relating mens failings in private. Thus is 
an artificial and very malicious way of defaming, 
and many tines makes greater impreſſions than 
more open c lumnies. For he that is entruſted with 
this ſ.cret generally obliges another with it, and 
ſo it is communicated to others, till it creeps about 
like infection, and leaves the party s reputation 
wounded beyond redteſs. Theſe alfo are in the ca- 
talogue of ſuch as are given up to a reprobate mind, 
and who without repentance ſhall] never enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Tale bearing is ſome- 
what a more open way of defaming, and ſignifies 
the telling tales of others as pieces of news, and 
to find matter of talk, which is often done to the 
great prejudices of mens good name, and there- 
fore God Almighty gave a ftrit charge againſt it; 
* thou ſhalt not go up and down as a tale-bearer 
© among the people.” The word in the original 
ſignifies a trader in ill reports and ſtories of other 
men. This is what the Pſalmiſt condems in ſome, 
« who fit and ſpeak againſt their brother, and 
& ffander their own mother's ſon, whoſe words 
© are as ſwords, and wound even to the innermoſt 
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* parts of the belly. Theſe, beſides the evil they 
do to mens good name, deſtroy the peace and 
quiet of the whole neighbourhood ; © for a 
« tale-bearer ſtirreth up ſtrife, and ſeperateth very 
« friends.” 

Thus we ſee what is forbidden in this command- 
ment, namely all ianner of evil-ſpeaking, both 
open or ſecret, publick or private, to the prejudice 
of the fame and reputation of another, which, in 
ſome reſpeR, is to bear falſe witneſs againſt one's 
neighbour, But becauſe all the motives and occa- 
fions of this evil are forbidden with it, therefore the 
apoſtle commands us, to lay aſide all malice, and 
« all guile, hypocrifies and envyings, and all evil- 
„ ſpeakings;” to lay aſide all malice, which whets 
the tongue againſt one another ; all guile, which 
tips it with falſhood and diſſimulation; all hypo- 
criſy, in diſparaging or flattering of others; all envy- 
ings, which ſour mens minds, and corrupt their diſ- 
courſes ; all evil-ſpeaking, which breeds the poiſon 
of aſps under their lips: In a word, let us lay aſide 
all pride, ſelfiſhneſs, ill-nature, revenge, and 
whatever may tend to ſlander and defamation, I 
now proceed to conſider what duties are required of 
us in this commandment. And firſt, 

We are to preſerve the honour and good name 
of our neighbour, This is what St. Peter means, 
when he commands us to honour all men ; that 
is, we are to be ſo tender of the honour and re- 
putation of every one; inſtead of impairing, we are 
to do all we can to preſerve and advance it, And 
this honour and efteem for all is founded on ſome 
excellency common to mankind ; who have all the 
image of God ſtampt upon them ; and ſhou'd 

therefore 
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therefore in reaſon, have a ſuitable regard paid 
even to the meaneſt perſon. For tho' ſome ate in 
@ more exalted ſtation, and whoſe greater parts and 
power may demand higher degrees of it, yet ſome 
ſhire of honour and reſpect is due to that com- 
mon nature of whom all are partakers; and that 
is to have a tender regard for the good name of 
every one, and t6 preſerve all men as far as we 
can from rage and contempt ; for, as the wife man 
ſays, he that mocketh, or deſpiſeth the pooreſt 
man, deſpiſeth his maker. It is a contempt of 
God to deſpiſe or vilify ſuch as bear his image; 
and we debaſe ourfelves, in abuſing thoſe who ate 
fo nearly allied to us by an affinity of nature; 
whom we ought to honour and eſteem for God's 
fake, and to love them for our own. We ſhou'd 
be as tender of their character and reputation, 28 
thoſe of ourſelves. If we ſce a man ſuffer under 
a ſlander we know to be falſe, we are obliged to 
appear in his defence, to aſſert and vindicate his 
abuſed innocence, and, to the beſt of our power, 
remove ſuch unjuſt aſperſions. This is implied 
in not bearing falſe witneſs, and is a part of juftice 
we owe to the reputation of all men. 25 

But further ; this commandment requires truth 
in words and promiſes, For the not bearing falſe 
witneſs ſignifies our bearing true witneſs, which we 
are to regard in all our ſpeeches ; for a man is 
one who ſpeaketh the truth from his heart. This 
ſhould be obſerved in public courts of juſtice, and 
in all private commerce and converſation. In courts 
of juſtice, when we are ſummoned to bear witneſs 
for or againſt any, we muſt ſpeak the truth from 


our hearts, Thiis is a matter of great conſequence 
to 
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to the lives and fortunes of men, on which the 
fafety and ſecurity of both do very much depend. 
And therefore the oath adminiſtred on ſach occa- 
fions, is, that men ſhould ſpeak ** the truth, the 
« whole truth, and nothing but the truth.“ The 
truth; without forging or falſifying any matter 
which perverts judgment and juſtice : The whole 
truth; without concealing any part out of favour 
or prejudice to either party, which prevents juſtice 
from being rightly adminiſtred and may occafion 
much wrong: Nothing but the truth; without ad- 
ding any doubtful or uncertain conjectures, where- 
by a jury may be induced to give a hard and inju- 
tous ſentence. Theſe are the properties of a good 
witneſs, upon whoſe teſtimony mens lives and e- 
ſtates depend. A faithful witneſs will not lye, or 
forge any thing, but a falſe witneſs will utter lies. 
And © he that ſpeaketh truth ſhoweth forth righ- 
« teouſneſs, but a falſe witneſs deceit.” All who 
are required to give evidence in any cauſe, ſhould 
be careful to confine their teſtimony to ſuch things 
only as they know to be true, For it is this that 
preſerves the publick peace and welfare, prevents 
injuſtice and wrong, and ſecures to us quiet and 
tranquillity of mind, and whereby we alſo promote 
God's glory. Joſhua bids Achan *©* give glory to 
* God by ſpeaking the truth in the matter of the 
* wedge of gold.” By ſpeaking truth we glorify 
and reverence God's attributes, and conform to his 
nature and will, who is truth it ſelf, and knows the 
intention of the heart; but we highly diſhonour 
him by bearing falſe witneſs ; becauſe we thereby 
diſown all love and fear of him. 
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Counſellors at law, attorneys, and all concerned 
in courts of juſtice, are guilty of a breach of this 
commandment, if they make falſe repreſentations 
of things, whereby truth may be any ways pervert. 
ed or eclipſed. In the famous court of Areopagus 
the pleaders were forbid to uſe any prefaces or 
rhetorical arts, whereby the judge might be moved 
to favour them. If they did ſo the crier imme. 
diately filenced them. It is much to be wiſh'd 
there was an officer of this kind to reſtrain our 
lawyers; for of many of them it may be juſtly 
ſaid, what was falſly laid to the charge of Socrates, 
that he took pains to make an ill cauſe good, 
The gentlemen of the law muſt ſurely give an ac- 
count of their words, if any perſons mult ; for they 
are generally of more conſequence, and do more 
good or hurt, than thoſe of others. They ma 
likewiſe be criminal by not exerting the — 
of their abilities if they are employed in a juſt 
cauſe, tho their client cannot give a very high 
fee, or refreſh them when the matter requires more 
than ordinary pains at the bar. One told that ce- 
lebrated orator, Demoſthenes, that he was troubled 
with a filver quinſy, which binder'd him from 
ſpeaking. But generally our pleaders err on the 
other hand ; and their exorbitant fees plainly point 
out the cauſe why they often are ſo zealous for 
what is void both of truth and juſtice, tho' they 
know it tends to the ruin of the poor, the widow 
and the fatherleſs ; the injur'd and oppreſs'd. They 
ſay it is a part of their profeſſion to do this; and 
often pretend they can't tell on which fide truth 
is, without a hearing; but this, in moſt caſes, is 
a meer pretence; and it is much to be fear'd r 

their 
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their whole end and aim is to get as much money 
as poſſible ; to uſe all arts of falſe colouring in or- 
der to miſlead juries; and to bully and brow- beat 
witneſſes, who being ignorant and artleſs, are by 
theſe means often drove to contradict and perjure 
themſelves, and are thereby led ta hurt the cauſe of 
juſtice, which they honeſtly intended to ſerve, 
Such, many of our moſt eminent lawyers have 
been ; and ſuch, to the eternal infamy of the pro- 
feſſion, moſt of our lawyers are at this day. They 
heap up riches by others ruin, But ſay ſome, 
why do our judges ſuffer ſuch abuſe of what was 
intended for the benefit of mankind ? The general 
anſwer is, that it is the cuſtom of their profeſſion ; 
what the judges were wont to practice while they 
attended the bar, and what was a means of their 
being raiſed to their high ſtations, Pity it is indeed, 

that theſe things are too true to be denied. 
But all lawyers have not thought nor ated thus, 
Biſhop Burnet tells us in his life of the eminent and 
pious Sir Mathew Hale, that the jadge's father 
quitted the practice of the law becauſe he thought 
the uſual pleadings in courts were no other but 
telling lies, and that there were as much warmth 
and zeal in defending what is talſe, as what is true; 
whereby juſtice is frequently perverted, and the 
innocent injur'd. Even among the heathen law- 
yers this practice has been condemned. Pericles, 
the noted Athenian orator, being defic'd to plead 
in a bad cauſe, replied, * I am your friend, but 
* not beyond the altar;“ that is, he would do no- 
thing that was unjuſt, or contrary to religion, And 
Papinian, a famous Roman lawyer, being requeſt- 
ed by Caracalla, who had caus'd his brother Geta, 
Uu 2 joint- 
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Joint-emperor with him, to be put to death, to 
plead for him, honeſtly told the emperor, © it is 
« leſs criminal to commit the fratricide, than to de- 
« fend it; and you may diſpatch me as you have 
done your brother, but you ſhall never make me 
i plead ſuch a cauſe as yours.” And accordingly this 
honeſt lawyer ſuffer'd death rather than attempt to 
vindicate What was wrong. Herein theſe virtuous 
pagans ſet an example worthy the imitation of thoſe 
of their profeſſion who call themſelves chriſtians ; 
who often make a mock of juſtice, and turn that 
into one of the greateſt evils which ſhould be the 
greateſt advantage to communities, and the ſupport 
of kingdoms ; by making it their main ſtudy to 
protract law- ſuits, to excell in quibbles and cavil- 
ling ; and in ſhort to make wrangling an art or 
ſcience, to the utter ruin of multitudes. 

Moreover as this commandment requires truth 
in courts of juſtice, ſo does it. in all our converſa- 
tion and commetce with each other; we being en- 
joined to “ ſpeak every man truth with his neigh- 
bour.” Tn all private converſe our Saviour's ad- 
vice is, that our communication be yea, yea, 
** nay, nay ; that is to affirm or deny nothing con- 
- trary to the truth, but to declare things as they 
are, Without falſity or forſwearing. For theſe are 
of the evil one, who was a lyar from the begin- 
ning, and the father of them; but God is truth 
and his ſervants are ſtiled children that will not 
lye, who have a veneration for truth in all their 
words and actions. Truth is too ſacred a thing to 
be proſtituted, or trifled with; it being the cement 
and ſafeguard of all ſociety, and what ought to be 


inviolably obſcrved in all our communications with 
one 
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one another; mote eſpecially in our promiſes and 
contracts, where our words ſhou'd correſpond with 
our thoughts, and be agreeable to our purpoſes 
and reſolutions, in performing ſuch agreements as 
we have made. It is ſuch a ſerious regard to 
truth, that can only anſwer the end of ſpeech, 
which was given as a means to convey our mind, 
and to be the inſtrument of intercourſe and mutual 
truſt between each other ; ſo that he that uſeth 
his tongue to the ſpeaking truth, employs it as God 
has appointed ; but a lyar contradicts and inverts 
the defign of ſpeech, by making his tongue inſtru- 
mental to promote and propagate falſhood, deceit, 
and flander. Indeed, truth is what all men owe 
to one another, and whoever falſifies or equivocates 
with his neighbour, does an act of great injuſtice, 
by depriving him of that right of truth, which 
God hath made due to every man ; and he moſt 
notoriouſly bears falſe witneſs, who ſpeaks one 
thing and intends another. And therefore, 
Another virtue required in this commandment 
is an honeſt ſimplicity in all our words and actions. 
By this the heart will be void of all evil purpoſes 
and defigns, and poſſeſſed only with juſt ſentiments 
and ſtrong deſites of doing good. He that in- 
wardly Geſfigns to hurt and injure another, gene- 
rally diſguiſes his intentions by outward fair ſpeech- 
es, and fo conceals the wickedneſs of his heart by 
the flattery and falſhood of his tongue ; but he that 
has good wiſhes for others, his tongue will not 
vary from his heart, nor his actions from either, 
but a true harmony and agreement will be found 
in both; even that ſimplicity and godly ſincerity 
ia which all men ought to have their own Con- 
verſation, But 
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ſimplicity conſiſts of feveral particulars, 


But this 
namely, in a freedom from all malice, which ig 
the vileſt of all the paſſions; ſtiled therefore not 
only wicked, but is wickedneſs itſelf : For malice 
is compounded both of anger and hatred, but more 
dangerous than both, It is a ſecret, ſubtle, and 
miſchievous paſſion, having the craft of the fox 
mixed with the cruelty of the tyger. It fills the 
heart wich gall, tips the tongue with falſhood, and 
as Solomon ſays, ** will not ſuffer men to ſleep uns 
* til they have done evil.” But an honeſt ſimpli- 
city of mind is free from all this; it deſites all 
good, and intends no evil to his neighbour ; it 
has the wiſdom of the ſerpent, and yet retains the 
innocence of the dove, and will not harm any, in 
body, goods, or name. And the ſimplicity here 
required is to be free from all guile, hypocriſy, 
and diſſimulation. Such things pot falſe coloun 
upon mens words and actions, make them appear 
what they are not, and ſet them upon uſing much 
art and induſtry to carry on the diſguiſe. They 
that have recourſe to theſe meaſures, ſpeak one 
way and act another; profeſs the greateſt reſpeQ, 
when their deſigns are moſt dangerous, and by 
fair ſpeeches palliate the fouleſt actions. David 
complain'd that his greateſt enemies were thoſe who 
profeſs d the moſt friendſhip : He ſays, ** it was not 
«*« an open enemy that did me this diſhonour, but 
© my companion and my own familiar friend, that 
* eat of my bread, laid wait for me.“ Judas 
came to our Saviour with © hail maſter ! and kiſſ- 
« ed him, at the ſame time he betrayed him.“ 
And St. Paul was in great peril by talſe brethren, 


who ſpake him fair, when they deſign'd him the 
greateſt 
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preateſt miſchief, This is but too much practiſed 
in our days, wherein the ancient fimplicity of our 
forefathers is in a great meaſure loſt, and men 
are degenerated into craft and ſubtilty, laying ſnares 
in their diſcourſe, and traps in their ways and 
dealings; directly contrary 'to the fimplicity requi- 
red in this commandment, by which we are not 
only forbidden to bear any falſe witneſs, but are 
enjoin'd to have our ſpeeches agree with our minds, 
and our actions bear a true teſtimony to our words; 
to lay aſide all guile and hypocriſy. Laſtly; the 
ſimplicity here required, implies a freedom from 
all envying and evil-ſpeaking. Envy ſours mens 
minds and imbitters their tongues, 11]- will never 
ſpeaks well, but aggravates all miſcarriages; and 
therefore to cure theſe vices of the tongue, we 
muſt diſcard all ſpite and envy from our minds, ſo 
prejudicial to the good name of our neighbours, and 
learn that charity, which envyeth not, and will not 
ſuffer us to think or ſpeak amiſs of any. 

Thus we ſee what is forbidden, and what is re- 
quired in this commandment ; to the former be- 
long all the wicked arts of impairing and hurting 
our neighbours credit; to the latter appertain all 
the good and chriſtian methods of promoting and 
preſerving their reputation, For the better pre- 
ſerving our duty therein, it will not be amiſs to 
recommend the Advice of St Paul, . ſtudy to be 
quiet, and do your own buſineſs.” Now ſtudy 
implies an earneſt attention of mind, accompanied 
with diligent enquiry and endezvours after ſome- 
thing ; and the apoſtle making quietneſs a matter 
of fludy, ſhews the excellency of it, and that it is 
worth ſtudying to attain it, That it is worth our 
| | ſtudy, 
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ſtudy, the many benefits we reap from peace, and 
the various miſeries that flow from contention, 
eaſily ſatisfy us. And if we wou'd preſerve each 
other's good name, let us mind our own buſineſs, 
and not intermeddle with other mens; for they 
who thruſt themſelves into other people's concerns, 
generally make bold with their reputation, aſſum- 
ing all wiſdom to themſelves, and ſcarce allowing 
others enough to underſtand or manage their own 
affairs. Hence the apoſtle joins buſy- bodies and 
tatlers together, adding, that they ©* wander about 
* from houſe to houſe, not only idle, but tatlers, 
* and ſpeaking what they ought not.“ 

To conclude then this commandment ; we are 
here directed to avoid all unjuſt ways of leffening, 
or detracting from the honour and reputation of 
our neighbour, which is bearing falſe-witneſs 2. 
gainſt him; and likewiſe to do all the good and t 
ſervice we can to his good name, which is bearing f 
true teſtimony to, and for him. 
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On the tenth commandment; 
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By Dr. H o L E, &c. 
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Thou ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's bouſe; thou 
ſhalt not covet thy neighbour's wife, nor his man- 
ſervant, nor his maid- ſervant, nor his ox, nor 
his aſs, nor any thing that is thy neighbour's. 
Exo p. XX. 17, 


HE deſign of this commandment is to re- 
gulate the inward thoughts and defires of 
the heart, and to keep them from all unlawful de- 
firing or coveting what is another's. The former 
precepts expreſſly relate to the outward man, re- 
ſtraining the external acts of violence and injuſtice ; 
but this extends to the inward man, being deſign'd 
to put a check to all unlawful defires, be they ever 
ſo ſecret, and tho? they never come into act; and 
alſo to refine the heart, which is the ſpring of all 
evil, from all wrong inclinations ; for © out of the 
* heart proceedeth evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
« teries, theft, fornication, blaſphemies.” Indeed 
all the laws of God are of a ſpiritual nature, and 
are intended to reach and affect the heart; and 
therefore our Saviour in expounding the command- 
ments, declares, that all internal motions to fan are 
prohibited, as well as the outward acts. 
God in this commandment expreſſly arraigns the 
thoughts, and condemns the very intention of our 
22, „ hearts, 
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hearts, towards what is evil: © Thou ſhalt not 
« covet:” He not only requires us not to de. 
prive our neighbour of his right, but alſo not even 
to wiſh or deſire it; and to abſtain, not only from 
all unjuſt actions, but from all covetous inclinati- 
ons, For this law forbids the fin of coveting, 
or an inordinate luſting after, or defiring, what be- 
longs to another. There may be an honeſt and re- 
gular deſire of other's goods, when confined to juſt 
and lawful means of obtaining them, fince with- 
out this, there can be no commerce, None will 
buy or purchaſe any thing of another, unleſs he 
has a mind thereto : Trade and commerce depend 
on the liking and defiring one another's goods, 
But then there are alſo irregular defires, whereby 
men covet the goods of others, and wou'd unjuſt- 
ly obtain them; and ſuch are groſs violations of 
this commandment. Some things of our neigh- 
bour's cannot lawfully be parted with ; others not 
without great loſs, inconveniences, or reluctancy; 
in ſuch caſes to deſire our neighbour's goods, is an 
evil coveting; and this leads me to confider 
the ſeveral objects of concupiſence mentioned in 
this command. 

We are forbidden to covet our neighbour's 
houſe ; that is, not only his habitation, but all that 
he is poſleſs'd of; theſe he ought quietly to enjoy, 
without any ſecret wiſhes or defires of ours after 
them. Twas Ahab's fin to covet Naboth's vine- 
yard ; and we ſhall be as guilty to covet our neigh- 
bour's houſe, or farm, unleſs in an honeſt way, 
when the owner is willing legally to part with 
them, on terms that are juſt and right, We are 


forbid to covet our neighbour's wife, becauſe it 
is 
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is contrary to both reaſon and revelation ; *©* for 
*« whom God hath joined together let no man put 
% aſunder.“ No conſent of parties can diſſolve 
the bands of wedlock, or violate the laws of cha- 
ſtity; and therefore all ſuch deſires muſt be finful ; 
for they being made one by mutual agreement and 
God's inſtitution, their hearts muſt not ſtray from 
each other, nor others run towards them. To co- 
vet or withdraw the affection of either, is a ma- 
nifeſt breach of the laws of God and nature. We 
are forbidden to covet our neighbour's ſervant, 
whether man or maid, For theſe are parts of our 
neighbour's goods, made ſo by mutual covenant 
and promiſe ; by the laws of God and man, he 
hath a right to their labour and ſervice, which none 
may lawfully defire or deprive him of. Indeed a 
maſter and ſervant may lawfully part by conſent; 
or he may remove idle and unfaithful ſervants, 
and then they are free to any other; but none 
may ſecretly wiſh for, entice, or ſeduce another's 
ſervant ; for this is a breach of juſtice and charity, 
and creates difference among neighbours. This is 
to do to another, what we wou'd not like to be 
done to us, and is very contrary to that love and 
kindneſs we ought to bear to one another. We 
are forbidden to covet our neighbour's ox or aſs ; 
that is, any of his cattle, flock or herd. In theſe 
things our neighbour has ſo juſt a property, that 
it ought not to be invaded even ſo much as by a 
wiſh ; for then it poſſibly wou'd go farther ; covet- 
ing will lead to purloin and embezzle ; for next to 
defrauding is unlawful deſiring. And therefore 
this commandment checks the firſt motions and ten- 
dency to ſuch evil ; for it cautions us not only a- 

XxX 2 gainſt 
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gainſt robbing and ſtealing our neighbour” s cattle, 
but forbids all thoughts and deſires leading thereto: 
Nay, ſo far from coveting or hurting his cattle, 
We are to fave and ſuccour them in all their wan- 
drings; for our Saviour commands, that if our 
neighbour's ox, or aſs, fall into a pit, we ſhou'd 
help him out ; and if he goes aſtray, to bring him 
home. Laſily, we are forbid to covet any thing 
that is our neighbour's ; the former part of the 
command relates to things of weight and conſe- 
quence ; and that we might not think ourſelves at 
liberty to covet after the ſmalleſt matters be- 
longing to our neighbour, it 1s _— nor any 
thing that 1s his.” 

Some there are, who will own it unjuſt and 
unreaſonable to covet another's houſe, wiſe ſer- 
vant, or cattle, and yet think a little corn, grass, 
wood, or apples, ſuch trifles as not to be minded; 
and ſo are apt to indulge, not only their hearts in 
coveting, but their hands in purloining them. But 
this commandment corrects all ſuch miſtakes, by 
requiring us not to covet any thing that is our 
neighbour's ; he having an equal right to ſmall, 
as well as greater matters; and he that violates 
God's authority in the one, will ſoon do it in the 
other. For many, by uſing to pilfer in little trifles, 
have proceeded to things of greater value; which 
ſhou'd make men avoid the beginning of this vice, 
and not meddle with their neighbour's property in 
the molt rrifling matters. Thus have I ſhown the 
fin forbidden in this commandment. 

But it muſt be remembred, as before obſerved, 
that ail the motives and inducements to any fin, 


are alſo prohibited with the fin itſelf. _ 
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ſhall find many evils condemned by this law, lead- 
ing to the great fin of coveting. As firſt, diſ- 
content with our preſent condition is forbidden in 
this commandment, as an occaſion of coveting ; for 
he that likes not his own circumſtances, will covet 
what he ſhou'd not, and thinking he hath not e- 
nough, will be ever uneaſy and deſirous of more. 
Diſcontent deprives men of the comfort of what 
they enjoy : Ahab could take no pleaſure in the 
glory and greatneſs of a kingdom, whilſt he covet- 
ed Naboth's vineyard. For he came to his houſe 
e heavy and diſpleaſed; he laid him down on his 
& bed, turned away his face, and wou'd eat no 
© bread,” This folly leads men to fraud and in- 
juſtice. The apoſtle declares, that they who are 
uneaſy in their preſent circumſtances, and. do co» 
« yet to be rich, fall into temptation and a ſnare, 
te and into many fooliſh and hurtful luſts, that 
& drown them in deſtruction, and perdition.“ Diſ- 
content with our condition, ſays the wiſe man, 
te ſets the heart againſt the Lord; as if he dealt 
hardly with them, and denied to give what the 
deſired or deſerved. It makes them figd fault with 
the diſpenſations of divine providence, as thinkin 
another man's lot better than theirs ; and this leads 
firſt to coveting, and then purloining what is ano- 
ther's. Envy is another fin forbidden in this com- 
mandment, as an occaſion of this evil concupiſcence. 
This is an effect of the former, and naturally leads 

to coveting. For he that is diſcontented with his 
own condition, envies another's, and that naturally 
begets inordinate defires and hankerings after it. 
This fin offers great indignity to God, for it will 
not allow him to diſpoſe of his own bleſſings. The 


envious 
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envious perſon would have things ordered, not by 
the wiſdom of the divine will, but his own fancy 
and humour : He would be the ſole carver of his 
own, and other men's fortunes, and therefore 
grudges and mumurs, if any have more than he 
thinks proper; which is a great affront to the 
wiſdom and authority of our maker. It is alſo 
high injuſtice to our neighbour, to covet what is 
his, and repine at his proſperity, when we ought 
to rejoice thereat. Nor is it a ſmall injury to a 
man's ſelf, for it deſtroys the peace and tranquillity 
of his mind and deprives him of all the comfort he 
might reap from the proſperity of others; this en- 
vious coveting another's property, ſerving only to 
fret and gall his mind, to weaken his body, and 
to bring weakneſs and rottennefs in his bones, 
Another occaſion of coveting here forbidden, is an 
immoderate care and anxious folicitude for the 
things of this life ; for which reaſon our Saviour 
gives a ſtrict caution againſt it; he ſays, ** take no 
* thought for your life what ye ſhall eat, or what 
* ye ſhall drink; nor yet for your body what ye 
„ ſhall put on: Is not the life more than meat, or 
* the body than raiment ?” Not that our Saviour 
here condemns all prudent, moderate care about 
all earthly things, nor requires us to caſt off all 
thought and concern for our body ; we being com- 
manded to provide things honeſt in the fight of 
* all men, and not to be ſlothful but diligent in 
* our buſineſs.” But our Saviour's charge 1s not 
to give way to an anxious, perplexing, or exceſſive 
ſolicitouſneſs about theſe things ; ſuch as to cauſe a 
diſtruſt of God's providence, or to put men upon 


inordinate deſires or endeavours after that which is 
not 
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not their own ; for theſe tend to deſtroy property, 
diſturb the peace and order of the world, violate 
the laws of God, and bring deſtruction to the ſouls 
of men; and therefore our Saviour uſes many ar- 

guments, whereby to cure ſuch carking and im- 
moderate Cares, IP 
For he ſends us to the fowls of the air, and to the 
beaſts of the field, who ſow not, neither do they 
* reap, nor gather into barns, and yet our heaven- 
* ly father feedeth them ; and are not we much 
tc hetter than they ? To check all exceſſively ſo- 
licitous, perplexing thoughts about meat and drink, 
he minds us 6f the proviſion made for all inferior 
creatures, how he feeds the ravens,” and will 
not ſuffer a * ſparrow to fall to the ground; and 
can we think he will ſtarve his own children? To 
cure -all anxious cares about raiment, he ſends us 
to the lillies of the field, to confider how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they ſpin; 
and yet ſays he, Solomon in all his glory was not 
« arrayed like one of theſe ; and if God fo cloath 
* the graſs of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
«© morrow is Caſt into the oven, ſhall he not much 
* more cloath us?” Laſtly, he ſhews the vanity 
of all ſuch carking cares, which can neither add 
one cubit to our ſtature,” nor one grain to our 
eſtate, without God's bleſſing, which will ſooner 
be obtained by a chearful dependence on his pro- 
vidence, than by all the envious and indirect arts 
of our own contrivance. Theſe, together with 
idleneſs and pride, are the principal motives and 
occaſions of that ſinful concupiſcence, condemned 
in this commandment, which we muſt carefully 
watch againſt, as the enemies of our ſouls, and 
the 
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the obſtacles of our ſalvation. In a word, let us 
ſubdue the firſt motives of diſcontent, envy, and 
ambition, which will otherwiſe betray us into 
greater evils; for by ſuffering our hearts to covet, 
we let looſe our hands to picking and ſtealing, and 
thall thereby incur the miſeries and puniſhments 
due to this crime, both in this life and the next. 

Having conſidered the negative part of this com- 
mandment, which forbids all coveting or deſiring 
what belongs to others ; I ſhall now proceed to the 
affirmative part of it, which inſtructs us in what 
is required; namely, contentment with our own 
condition, according to the apoſtle, *©* let your con- 
« yerſation be without covetouſneſs, and be con- 
* tent with ſuch things as ye have.“ In treating 
of this great duty, I will ſhow the nature of con- 
tentment ; and laſtly, give ſome directions for at. 
raining it. Contentment is ſuch a ſatisfaction of 
mind in any condition, as to be eaſy to one's ſelf 
and others. True contentment ſprings from the 
mind; it ariſeth not from the abundance of out- 
ward things, which often bring diſquiet; but from 
the inward frame and diſpoſition ot the ſoul, that 
thankfully enjoys, and prudently acquieſces, in 
whatever portion is allotted for it. Therefore St. 
Paul declares, that © he coveted no man's filver 
* or gold, or apparel, but had learnt to be con- 
« tent with his own eſtate.” Indeed with any 
eſtate that ſhould happen to him; for he © knew 
* how to be abaſed, as well as how to abound ; 
* both to be full and to be hungry, to abound 
* and ſuffer need.” Contentment is ſuch a well- 
pleaſedneſs with our condition, as to render us eaſy - 
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te ſhall be fatished from himſelf.” He hath ſuch 
a ſpring of joy and peace from within, as keeps 
him from murmuring ang repining, and makes him 
chearfully to receive what God has allotted him. 
And the good effect of this virtue, not only ren- 
ders him eaſy to himſelf, but to all others. For 
contentment preſeryes us from all the evil effects 
of envy, and makes us rather to rejoice than repine 
at another's proſperity, | 

But the reaſonableneſs of this virtue of contents 
ment will more plainly appear, if we conſider, that 
whatever our ſtate and condition may be, it is alott- 
ed us by God, the ſovereign diſpoſer of all things, 
from whoſe bounty flows what we receive. The 
« earth js the Lord's and the fulneſs thereof,” 
which he beſtows on the ſons of men, as he thinks 
fit, We are debtors to him for our very being; 
we are made by his power, and daily favored 
by his providence, for in him we live, move, 
% and have our being.” So that we ought rather 
to be contented and thankful for what we have, 
than murmur and complain for what we want, 
And as we can claim nothing as our due, neither 
can we challenge any thing as our deſert ; for ws 
« are leſs than the leaſt of God's mercies,“ and can 
merit nothing at his hands. We ſhou'd therefore 
be content and receive with gratitude what we 
have. And if to the ſovereign right and title of 
almighty God, we add the conſideration of his wiſ- 
gom and goodneſs, we ſhall ſee far greater reaſon 
to be content with our portion; for what we have 
is given us by an all-wiſe and gracious hand, who 
knows what is beſt for us, better than we ourſelves. 
We often wiſh and long for thoſe things which 
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would do us more harm than good. But God in 
his wiſdom beſt knows what is proper and fit for 
us, and diſpenſes his goodneſs to us in ſuch propor- 
tion as moſt tends to promote our welfare ; and 
therefore we ought, in point of intereſt, as well as 
conſcience, humbly and thankfully to acquieſce in 
what he orders. For to be diſſatisfied with our 
condition, is in effect to prefer our judgment to his, 
and to think ourſelves wiſer than God. And to be 
diſpleaſed with our allotment is the ready way to 
forfeit our maker's favour, and provoke him to re- 
call what we have, inſtead of giving more. Be- 
ſides, there is a peculiar happineſs attending con- 
tentment ; for a contented mind is always eaſy; it 
creates a conſtant calm, and undiſturbed tranquility 
within ; but diſcontent and envy diſquiet the mind, 
and raiſe a perpetual ſtorm in the hearts of men, 
Content is true happineſs ; the bleſſed eſtate of hea- 
ven; the joy of glorified ſaints, and of the ſpirits of 
juſt men made perfect; who are not only pleaſed 
with their own joys and bleſſedneſs, but delighied 
with thoſe of others ; but diſcontent and envy are 
the paſſions and torments of wicked ſpirits, whoſe 
uneaſineſs, like ſo many furies, makes them tear 
and devour one another. - 

Laſtly, I ſhall preſcribe ſome rules for obtaining 
this excellent art of contentment. And as this uſe- 
ful virtue is ſeated chiefly in the mind, we muſt 
begin there, and endeavour to bring our minds to 
our condition, The reaſon why ſo few attain this 
art is, becauſe they take not the right method. 
Men are ſolicitous enough to bring their eſtates to 
their minds, which being too large to be ſatisfied 
with earthly things, is a vain attempt ; for * * 
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tt loveth filver ſhall not be ſatisfied with filver, nor 
<« he that loveth abundance with increaſe.” But to 
act rightly we muſt ſtudy to bring our mind to our 
eſtate, and to reſt ſatisfied with whatever the divine 
wiſdom and goodneſs allotts for us, which better 
knows what is fit for us than we can do ourſelves, 
Again, in order to be content with out condition, 
we ſhou'd conſider that all earthly things are inſuf- 
ficient to make us happy. Some weakly imagine, 
that if they cou'd arrive to ſuch an eſtate, or attain 
ſach a degree of honour, dignity, and preferment in 
this world, they ſhou'd then be ſo happy as to be 
fatisfied, without ſeeking or defiring more ; and 
when they have obtained their wiſh they will find 
their cares and troubles greater, and themſelves 
more uneaſy than before: And therefore, Cyneas 
the philoſopher wiſely told Pyrrhus, on his inform- 
ing him of the deſign he had on Rome, Sicily, and 
Carthage, that if he cou'd not be content with his 
own kingdom, neither wou'd he be ſatisfied with 
the whole world. Indeed ſuch things will not ſa- 
tisfy us; for they rather increaſe than allay the 
thirſt of the ſoul. So that let the world flow ever 
ſo much upon us, our deſires will run faſter and 
exceed them, Wherefore it will be our wiſdom 
to fix our affections on higher and better things. 
To learn this leſſon of contentment, we muſt 
ſubdue all pride and haughtineſs of mind ; for he 
that is highly opiniated will think he has not what 
he deſerves ; this will make him repine, defire more, 
and envy others ; But he that has humble thoughts 
of himſelf will be thankful and content with any 
thing. We muſt alſo be diligently employed in 
that buſineſs and calling wherein God has placed 
Y 7 2 us; 
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us; for that will ſecure his bleſſing on our endea- 
vours, and bring us content. The bleſſing of 
God (faith Solomon) maketh rich, and bringeth 
* no ſorrow with it.” He who hath that is rich 
in any condition, and does not want a competency. 
*Tis idleneſs that cccafions want, covetous and en- 
vious thoughts, which indoſtry chaſes away and 
lea ves no room for. We muſt alſo take care to 
live within the bounds of our eſtate; for he that 
Exceeds it will contract debts, that unavoidably lead 
to danger and diſcontent. Frugality, temperance, 
and hon ſty, are excellent helps to contentment, 
there being a bleſſing annexed to theſe things, which 
brings peace to the mind; but extravagance dimi- 
niſhes the ſubſtance, lays a foundation for miſery 
and trouble, Again, if we would get and preſerve 
a contented mind we muſt compare our condition 
more with thoſe that are below, than ſuch as are 
above us; for the ſplendor of greatneſs is apt to 
dazzle the eye, to create envy and diſcontent, He 
that too much admires the wealth, honour, and 
power of others, will be ealily induced to envy 
their happineſs, and be diſcontente with his own 
condition; but if he looks below him and conſiders 
how many want what he enjoys, it will teach him 
to be content with his own allotment, Nature is 
content with a little. He that lives by the neceſſi- 
ties of nature is eaſily ſupplied ; but he that indul- 
ges to exceſs his ſenſual appetites, multiplies his 
wants, and makes artificial neceſſities which drive 
away contentment. Laſtly, to acquire this grace 
of contentment, we muſt learn to fix our truſt and 
dependance on God, who hath promiſed never to 
leave or forſaxe us. He alone is able to ſatisſy the 

Cravings 
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cravings of our ſouls, to ſupply the wants and ne- 
ceſſities of our bodies. All other things leave us 
when we moſt need them; they are of no uſe in 
times of fickneſs, the hour of death, and the day 
of judgment; and therefore let us not * truſt in 
© uncertain riches, but the living God who giveth 
te us all things richly to enjoy.” | 

Thus I have ſhown what is required and for- 
bidden in this and the other commandments ; and 
the wiſe man's ** concluſion of the whole matter 
« js, fear God and keep his commandments, for 
© this is the whole duty of man ;” and which our 
Saviour hath compriſed in the love of God and our 
neighbour, 3 

The fear of God will reſtrain us from having 
any other gods, beſides, or before him,” which 
is the firſt commandment. He that has this holy 
awe and reverence for the divine majeſty, will dread 
to offend him; either by the guilt of atheiſm, ido- 
latry, or worſhiping any rival deities. The ſenſe 
of his power and greatneſs, as our Lord and maſter 
will make us to honour and ſerve him only. The 
fear of God will keep us from worſhipping him 
contrary to his word and will, as by images and 
pictures, which is the thing forbidden in the ſe- 
cond commandment. He that truly fears God, 
will not worſhip the creature inſtead of the creator, 
much leſs give his glory to graven images. The 
ſenſe of God's jealouſy of a rival, and the vengeance 
he has denounced againſt ſuch, and their poſterity, 
ſnou'd teach us to worſhip God, as he has com- 
manded, in ſpirit and truth. The fear of God 
will keep men from profaning his ſacred name, and 
beget a veneration for it, which is the ſubſtance 
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of the third commandment. The want of this 
holy fear and reverence, is what makes men ven- 
ture ſo boldly to take God's name in vain, by raſh 
and falſe ſwearing, to invade his property, by ſa- 
crilege, to deſpiſe his miniſters, and detain their 
maintenance from them; to pollute his ſanctuary 
by prophaneneſs, and by a meer outſide formal pro- 
feſſion of worſhipping God, while our hearts are 
far from him ; but did we ſtand in awe of God 
as we ought, we ſhou'd not dare to fin thus againſt 
him. Did we truly believe the Lord will not 
* hold him guiltleſs that taketh his name in vain,” 
we ſhou'd more honour his holy name and avoid 
detracting from it. Laſtly, the fear of God will 
make us remember to keep holy the Sabbath-day, 
and to have a due regard to times fet apart and de- 
voted to his ſervice, which is required by the fourth 
commandment. If we fear. God we ſhou'd not 
prophane thoſe days by working at our calling, 
much leſs by following the works of fin ; but ra- 
ther conſciertiouſly reſt from all our labours, the 
better to attend God's worſhip, and the exerciſes of 
religion; eſpecially confidering the neceſſity there 
is to awaken our attention to the various parts of 
our duty, leſt we ſhould be immers'd in a love of 
the world, which ſhould always be made uſe of, ſo 
as beſt to promote our future and eternal happineſs, 
Thus we fee how the fear of God runs thro' the 
firſt table of the law, and at once comprizes and 
enforces the duties we owe to God, 

The next thing to be conſidered, is the duties we 
owe to our neighbour, contained in the command- 
ments of the ſecond table ; and the performing 


thoſe of the firſt table, which contain our way, 2 
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God, naturally tend to the diſcharging of theſe. 
By obſerving the fifth commandment we diſcharge 
our duty to all our ſuperiors, which is to honour 
* our parents,” both natural and civil, and to 
* obey thoſe who are ſet over us for good govern- 
© ment;” to which we arc encouraged by the 
promiſe of long life here, and eternal bliſs here- 
after. By keeping the ſixth commandment we 
perform the duty we owe to one another's lives, 
and the body and ſoul of both; which is to take 
the beſt care we can of the health, ſafety, and wel- 
fare of each, and avoid maiming, murdering, or de- 
ſtroying of cither. By oberving the ſeventh com- 
mandment, we diſcharge the duty we owe to our 
neighbour's wife ; we abſtain from all uncleanneſs 
in thought, word, and deed, and preſerve a pure 
and inviolable chaftity. By obſerving the eighth 
commandment we perform the duty we owe to 
our neighbour's goods and ſubſtance, which is, not 
to take away, or withold his right from him; not 
to overreach him by any methods of fraud and de- 
ceit, nor by any means opprefs him, but endeavour 
to promote, and advance his proſperity, By keeping 
the ninth commandment, we diſcharge the duty 
we owe to the credit and good name of our neigh- 
bour ; which is, not to blaſt it; — by bearing falſe 
witneſs, —— lying, flander, and defamation ; nor 
to undermine it by ſecret whiſpering, tale- bearing, 
and backbiting ; but as much as poſſible to filence 


all vilifying, and detracting language of other men; 
and to vindicate every one from unjuſt aſperſions. 
Laſtly, by the tenth commandment, we are re- 
ſtrained from all unjuſt, covetous defires, and from 
ndirealy obtaining what belongs to our neighbours ; 
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and are thereby taught to be content with what is 
honeſtly ours, and willing that all others ſhou'd 
alſo enjoy what is their right and property. Thus 
as our duty to God is included in the fear of him, 
ſo our duty to our neighbour (which a true fear of 
God always promotes) is contained in keeping the 
commandments ; and this is the whole duty, end, 
and happineſs of man; the whole work and bufi- 
neſs incumbent on him. This is the end of man ; 
far God gave him faculties above all other creatures, 
that he ſhou'd honour, fear, and obey him; to 
diſtioguiſh what . tends moſt to the peace and hap- 
pineſs of himſelf,. and of all his fellow- creatures 
without diſtinction. This will be found the beſt 
way to promote our happineſs here, and will qua- 
lify and prepare us for happineſs in another world, 
It will raiſe our natures to the higheſt perfection, 
and conform us to the divine nature, which no- 
thing but the praQice of religion and virtue can 
do. And in vain do we pray to God, or attend 
upon any Part of religious worſhip, unleſs we keep 
all his commandments, for it is only thoſe who do 

the will of God ſhall be accepted of bim. 
From what hath been faid, let us learn to think, 
ſpeak and act as if God was always preſent, which 
he moſt certainly is, and will reward or puniſh us 
accordingly, Let us therefore learn to “ keep a 
** conſcience void of offence both towards God and 
© man.” For what doth the Lord require of 
eus but to do juſtice, to love mercy, to be meek 
* and humble, and to keep all his command- 
% ments ;” always remembring that © God will 
* bring every work into judgment, with every ic- 
e cret thing, whether it be good, or evil.” 
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The nature, end and deſign of the Lord's- Supper, 
and the danger of receiving it unworthily, ex- 
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Wherefore, whoſoever ſhall eat this bread and drink 
this cup of the Lord unworthily, ſhall be guilty 
of the body and blood of the Lord. 1 Cox. 
xi. 17. | 


— a 


IN the following diſcourſe I ſhall conſider, 
Firſt, The obligation we lie under to per- 
form the duty of eating bread and drinking wine 
in remembrance of the death and ſufferings of 
Chriſt, Secondly, What benefits we may expect 
to be made partakers of by performing it in a wor- 
thy and becoming manner. Thirdly, What qua- 
lification or preparation is neceſſary in order to 
ſuch a worthy receiving. Fourthly, The ground- 
leſſneſs and vanity of many of thoſe reaſons which 
are given for abſtaining from the communion ; 
and Laſily, take notice of ſome of the great and 
ſcandalous corruptions wherewith this ſacrament 
bath been diſhonoured. PTR 
I. I am to conſider what obligation lies upon 
us to perform this duty. On this head there needs 
little enlargement, it being acknowledged by chri- 
ſtians of all communions, one ſect only excepted, 
to be an expreſs and poſitive commandment of our 
23. 2 2 Lord. 
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Lord. Take, eat ;” and © Drink ye all of this ;” 
and © This do in remembrance of me,” are words 
containing as clear and expreſs a command as are 
any where to be met with upon any other occa- 
fion in the whole new teſtament ; and they are re- 
corded by three of the four evangeliſts. They. are 
alſo repeated by St. Paul, in the words a little be. 
fore the text, as a commandment enforced by a 
new and particular revelation to himſelf ; he ſays, 
& T have received of the Lord, that which I alſo 
% delivered unto you, that the Lord Jeſus, the 
© fame night in which he was betrayed, took 
bread, and when he had given thanks he brake 
&« it, and ſaid, take, eat; this is my body which 
e is broken for you; this do in remembrance of 
© me. After the ſame manner alſo he took the 
% cup when he had ſupped, ſaying, this cup is the 
* new teſtament in my blood; this do ye, as oft 
«* as ye drink it in remembrance of me. For as 
“often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup ye 
% do ſhew the Lord's death till he come.“ 
© have received of the Lord ;” that is, he received 
it not by tradition from thoſe who were before 
him but by immediate revelatioa from Chriſt him» 
ſelf. © I confered not,” ſaith he, with fleſh 
and blood, neither went I up to Jeruſalem to 
* them which were apoſtles before me; —neti- 
t ther received I it of man, neither was I taught 
t it; but by the revelation of Jeſus Chriſt.” This 
added ſingular weight and authority to all St. Paul's 
admonitions and exhortations; and it made his 
reproof to the Corinthians (in this particular 1n- 
ſtance of their unworthily receiving the Lord's 


Supper) to be doubly powerful and effectual. 
Agrecable 
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Agreeable to the exprefineſs and importance of the 
command is the account the ſcripture gives of the 
practice of the primitive diſciples. Act. ii. 42. 46. 
They continued ſtedfaſt in the apoſtle 4 
« and in breaking of bread and in prayer, And 
te continuing daily with one accord in the temple, 
« and breaking bread from houſe to houſe, they 
tt eat their meat with gladneſs and with fingleneſs 
ct of heart.“ In this account is remarkable, both 
the conſtancy and frequency of the obſervance of 
this duty. They continued ſtedfaſtly in the apoſ- 
tle's doctrine, and were daily in the temple break- 
ing bread with one accord. 

II. I propoſed, ſecondly, to conſider the benefits 
we may ex to be partakers of by a due and 
worthy performance of this duty. And the bene- 
fits are manifold and evident; for tho' the grace 
of God is not confined by any neceſſary connexion 
to the material action; that the mere formal and 
external participation, ſhould, without true devotion 
of mind, and without real amendment of life, 
operate ſecretly and unintelligibly any ſpiritual ad- 
vantage, according to ſome mens vain and ſuperſti- 
tious expectations; yet, when with hearts full of 
piety and true devotion, with ſtedfaſt faith in God 
and firm reſolutions of ſincere obedience, men thank- 
fully and frequently, in that manner that God 
has appointed, commemorate the death and ſuffer- 
ings of a crucified Saviour; is it not evidently 
a great, an ineſtimable benefit, if through the 
aſſiſtance of the ſpirit of God, annexed, not to the 
material elements, or to the outward action, but 
to the ordinances partaken of by truly devout and 
well- diſpoſed minds, their faith in God be increaſ- 
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ed; their hope and truſt in him be ſtrengthened ; 
their charity towards their brethren be enlarged, in 
proportion to that love they are commemorating of 
their common Lord ; their good reſolutions be con- 
firmed ; themſelves enabled to fulfill thoſe reſolu- 
tions in more effectual obedience; and comforted 
with fuller aſſurance of pardon of their paſt ſins, 
upon true repentance and amendment ; theſe are 
evidently great and ineſtimable benefits, and very 
clearly arifing from a worthy and frequent celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper ; for the ſpirit of God 
delights to dwell in heavenly and devout hearts, 
improv'd in religious affections, ſtrengthened unto 
the acceptable obedience of a holy life. For what 
temptation can prevail upon that perſon to fin de- 
liberately againſt God, to run into any acts of im- 
piety or debauchery, who, by faith, continually 
beholds our Lord ſhedding his moſt precious blood 
to redeem him from the dominion and puniſhment 
of that fin he is now tempted to commit? What 
heart can be fo obdurate, what breaſt ſo ungrate- 
ful as to run knowingly and wilfully into the com- 


miſſion of fin, who has his dying Saviour habitu- 


ally before his eyes, intreating and beſeeching him 
to avoid thoſe ſins, which were the cauſe of his 
cruel and ignominious death ? All perſons think 
they are ſacredly obliged to obſerve the inſtructions 
of a dying friend, How much more religiouſly 
ought we to obſerve the precepts which our Savi- 
our enjoyn'd us not only when dying, but when 
dying, that we might be more effectually enabled 
to keep his commandments. But all this depends, 
as was before obterved, of which chriſtians can ne- 
ver be too frequently reminded, it depends (I fay) 
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intirely, not on the ſecret virtue annexed to the 
mere outward action, (which is one of the moſt 
pernicious errors in matters of religion} but wholly 
on the right diſpoſition and worthy qualifications of 
a pious and devout mind. Which was the 

Third thing propos'd to be conſider'd; namely, 
what qualifications or preparation is neceſſary in 
order to make us worthy partakers of the holy 
communion, That, in general there is a diſtinc- 
tion to be made between things ſacred and pro- 
fane, is allowed by all men, That men are not 
to approach to the table of the Lord, with the 
ſame careleſſneſs and indifferency of mind, with 
the ſame unattentiveneſs and unconcernedneſs of 
ſpirit, with the ſame worldly thoughts and diſpo- 
fitions about them, as they do to a common meal 
or feaſt : That ſeeing, as St. Paul argues, we have 
houſes to eat and to drink in, therefore we ought 
not to deſpiſe the church of God, by behaving 
ourſelves careleſſly, or in both places alike : That if 
we come unworthily and without any due prepara- 
tion of mind, this is not to eat the Lord's ſupper ; 
but inſtead thereof we become guilty of the body 
and blood of our Lord ; that is, guilty of profane- 
neſs in not diſcerning the Lord's body; in not diſ- 
tinguiſhing ſufficiently a ſolemn act of religion, by 
the difference of our behaviour from that at a com- 
mon meal: That hereby we eat and drink our own 
condemnation : St. Paul's words, as they ſtand in 
the Engliſh tranflations of our Bible, have frighted 
many well-meaning and pious chriſtians from par- 
taking of the Lord's ſupper. He fays, 1 Cor. xi. 
29. He that eateth and drinketh unworthily, 
** eateth and drinketh damnation,” But theſe 
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words relate to the bad behaviour of the Corin- 
thians, which St. Paul ſpeaks of Verſes 20, 2r, 
and 22. When ye come together into one place 
* it ĩs Not to eat the Lord's ſupper, For in eating 
„ every one taketh before another his own ſupper, 
& and one is hungry and another is drunken, 
% What, have ye not houſes to eat and to drink 
% in? Or deſpiſe ye the church of God, and ſhame 
* them that have not? What ſhall I ſay to you? 
* Shall I praiſe you in this? I praiſe you not.” 
By theſe words it appears that the unworthineſs the 
Corin:hians were guilty of, was their being drunk 
and eating to excels, and as if at a common meal, 
inſtead of doing it in a grateful remembrance of 
the ſufferings and death of Chriſt, And as thoſe 
only who make uſe of the Lord's ſupper as a com- 
mon meal, or eat and drink to exceſs when they 
receive it, can be guilty of the damnation or judg- 
ment, (for ſo the word ſhould be tranſlated) which 
St. Paul charges the Corinthians with, it is not 
| likely any one ſhould be guilty of it in theſe days, 

on account of the method of delivering the bread 
and wine. From hence it appears how little rea- 
fon there is for fears and ſcruples, from many pious 
and religious perſons, who may reſt ſatisfied, that 
if they ſincerely endeavour to obey God, in the 
courſe of a virtuous and religious life, they are not 
liable to the judgment or condemnation St. Paul 
denounces upon the Corinthians, On the other 
hand, vicious perſons may affure themſelves that 
there is no external part of religious worſhip, whe- 
ther ſacrament, prayers, or hearing the word, will 
be of any benefit to them without actual amend- 


ment and reformation of life, The gracious mo- 
tions 
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tions of the ſpirit of God are, indeed, always ready 
to aſſiſt and ſtrengthen their ſincere endeavours, in 
a ſerious attendance upon all God's ordinances ; 
but their obedience to this one commandment muſt 
be with an intention of obeying the reſt, and not 
with a deſign to ſupply the neglect of them. He 
that does this worthily in remembrance of Chriſt 
muſt excite in himſelf a ſuitable return of love to 
him that died for him ; and our love to Chriſt, 
the ſcripture tells us, is this, that we keep his 
% commandments.” As to the preparation neceſ- 
fary for a worthy receiving, it is expreſs'd in the 
words following the text, ver. 28. Let a man 
&« examine himſelf, and ſo let him eat of that 
« bread and drink of that cup.” And iſt, A 
man is to examine into the whole ſtate and gene- 
ral courſe of his life, whether he be a fincere 
chriſtian or not. In this ſenſe St, Paul uſes the 
word; 2 Cor. xii. 5. Examine yourſelves whe- 
© ther ye be in the faith, prove your own ſelves: 
© Know ye not your own ſelves how that Jeſus 
« Chriſt is in you, except ye be reprobates.” And 
this examination is not a matter of great difficulty : 
For as St. John tells us, the children of God are 
©« manifeſt, and the children of the devil; whoſo- 
% ever doth not righteouſneſs is not of God, neither 
* he that loveth not his brother,” If any man be 
« a blaſphemer of God, or a profane mocker or 
deſpiſer of religion; if he has no ſenſe of the ma- 
jeſty of God upon his mind, but habitually pro- 
fanes that ſacred and adorable name by oaths and 
imprecations; if any man lives in the practice of 
lecret fraud and deceit, of cheating and over- 
teaching his neighbours; or by acts of __ 
ence 
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lence and cruelty, of paſſion and blood. thirſty re- 
venge, ſhows that he hates his brother whom God 
commands him to love ; if any one indulges him- 
ſelf in fins of brutiſh uncleanneſs, or gives himſelf 
over to drunkenneſs and baſe debauchery, there is 
no great difficulty in ſuch a Perſon's examination 
of himſelf ; for his conſcience, at the firſt thought, 
condemns him. Such a one is not only unfit to 
approach the table of the Lord, but unfit to bear 
the name and profeſſion of a chriſtian ; unfit to go 
to church; unworthy to lift up his eyes towards 
the throne of him who cannot behold iniquity.” 
Such a perſon has no other courſe to take, but 
without delay to acknowledge his unworthineſs ; 
to turn himſelf unto the Lord, by a total change 
of his courſe of life, and an effectual reformation 
of manners : But without ſuch a thorough change 
of the whole courſe of his life, to imagine that by 
the formal preparation of a few days devotion he 
can become worthy to partake of the holy com- 
munion, and then return to his former vicious 
practices! This is openly mocking God who hateth 
the hypocrite: Tis as it were challenging the 
Almighty to make good his threatnings. But now 
on the other hand, if a man in the general courſe 
of his life does make it his ſincere endeavour to 
obey the commandments of God; to live in the 
habitual practice of ſobriety, righteouſneſs, piety 
and charity; it he has either been ſo happy as to 
have avoided all great crimes, or at leaſt has truly 
repented of them by utterly forſaking them ; and his 
conſcience accuſes him of no other unreprented-of 
and unforſaken fins, but the daily incurſions of hu» 


man frailty, the frailties that virtuous and good 
| men 
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men always complain of, but can neyer wholly 


eſcape ; the little deviations of inadvertency and 
want of attention; the ſmall ſurprizes of paſſion 
and ſudden temptations in things not of the higheſt 
importance; the carelefineſs of an unguarded 
word, the vanity of an indecent thought, the want 
of conſtant warmth and affection in devotion ; or, 
of the not being, at the time of receiving, in a de- 
vout frame and temper, This is indeed, to pious 
perſons, of a too thoughtful or melancholy turn of 
mind, a matter very often of great difficulty, and full 
of ſcruple, but by no means of ſo great importance 
as the other. For, though we are indeed always 
% to keep our feet when we enter into the houſe 
« of God; that we offer not the ſacrifice of fools;“ 
yet the ſlowneſs and indiſpoſition, or even want of 
warmth and affection ; the troubleſome, wandring 
and uneaſy, or even irreligious thoughts, forcing _ 
their way ſuddenly into their minds, which melan- 
choly, pious perſons are apt to complain of, are by 
no means things that unqualify them for religious 
duties, Such perſons, ſeciag they conſtantly en. 
deavour to obey the commandments of God, and 
live in the habitual practice of true virtue, are al- 
ways fincerely religions, though 'they are not al- 
ways equally ſatisfied in their own minds about it: 
Their lamps are always burning, though not always 
alike trimmed. They have always upon them 
what our Saviour ſtiles the wedding garment, al- 
tho' not always in equal order. Wherefore, tho' 
it becomes us highly, upon every ſolemn occaſion, 
to trim our lamps, to fet our garments in order, 
to excite our moſt affectionate devoiion, to lay a- 
ſide for that time all ſecular and worldly thoughts, 
23. A aud 
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and to examine more particularly and ſtrictly into 
the ſtate and diſpoſition of our ſouls, as time and 
opportunity offers, without anxious and ſuperſti- 
tious ſolicitude ; yet where this is, by any accident, 
prevented, good men are, by the habitual courſe of 
a virtuous life, in a continual general preparation 
and may, at all times, as ſafely communicate with- 
out ſcruple, as tis certain that a vicious and de- 
bauched perſon, can, at no time, be fit to do it, 
by any formal preparation of a few days or a week's 
devotion. For after all that can be faid on the 
ſubjet, there is no other certain and infallible 
mark, whereby to judge whether we have prepared 
ourſelves duly, and communicated worthily or not, 
but only by the conſequent effect. If we improve 
more in virtue, and more diligently avoid every 
kind of fin; if we ſerve God more devoutly, and 
love our brethren, that is mankind in general, with 
amore univerſal charity, and endeavour more ſin- 
cerely and ſteadily to obey the commandments of 
God in the following courſe of our lives, tis very 
certain our preparation was good, and our commu- 
nion acceptable : But if we continue to live vici- - 
ouſly in any inſtance of unrighteous practice, our 
preparation at beſt, was but a formal hypocriſy ; 
and diſpleaſing to that God who ſearches the heart. 
This 1s the only rule that may certainly be depend- 
ed upon : This is judging of the tree by it's fruit ; 
which, both in nature and religion, is the only 
unerring way of tryal. And all other marks what- 
ſoever, are but perplexing difficulties, full of doubts 
and fcruples, and endleſs ſuperſtition, And now 
* what has been ſaid 'tis very eaſy to ſhow 
in the | ag 
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IVth place, the groundleſſneſs and vanity of 
moſt of thoſe reaſons which perſons uſually alledge 
for their abſtainittg from the communion under 
pretence of want of due preparation. For, if their 
unpreparedneſs ariſes from a vicious and debauched 
life, which they are unwilling to reform, they 

are unworthy indeed, and they ought to abſtain ; 
but not from the communion only, but from pray- 
ers alſo, as well as hearing and reading the word, 
and from all profeſſion of religion; they being ſuch 
ane whom chriſtian diſcipline ought to ſeperate 
rom the communion of ſaints, as their own con- 
ſcience ſeparates them from the hopes of heaven. 
All religious actions, to ſuch perſons, are like water- 
ing a plant whoſe very roots are dead; in which 
ſtate ſo long as they continue, they have no great 
reaſon to be uneaſy at their unworthineſs to receive 
the holy communion here; ſeeing they have ne 
regard for their own ſouls, and no care of being 
worthy to partake of the happineſs of the righte- 
ous hereafter. But if the unworthineſs they alledge, 
be only a preſent want of warmth of devotion, or 
a general ſenſe of their being frail and ſinful crea- 
tures, notwithſtanding their beſt and moſt fincere 
endeavours to avoid all known fin ; this I have al- 
ready ſhown, not to be a real unworthineſs, but 
merely an ungrounded and melancholy imagina- 
tion, which ought to be lighted and reſiſted. If 
they be terrified at the ſeverity of the penalty that 
they who eat and drink unworthily, eat and drink 
damnation to themſelves, tis to be obſerved, 
that when this is underſtood of a fingle action, the 
condemnation denounced is not eternal damnation 
but temporal judgment, as St. Paul expreſſly ex- 
Aa a 2 plains 
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plains his own words in that very text. For he 
adds, “ for this cauſe many are weak and ſickly 
* among you, and many fleep ;” that is, for this 
irreverence of theirs God had ſent among them 
ſeveral diſeaſes, of which many had died. But 
when the unworthineſs is habitual, and ſo liable to 
à ſeverer- condemnation, 'tis evident the penalty 
annexed is not to the ſingle action of eating and 
drinking, but to the habitual ſtate of unworthi- 
neſs ; for we are guilty of a wilful neglect of this 
ſacrament ſo long as we do wiltully refuſe to qua- 
lify ourſelves for it, by living virtuouſly, Let us 
view the thing in a like caſe ; a pardon is graciouſ- 
ly offered to a rebel which he declines to accept, 


and modeſtly excuſes himſelf becauſe he is not 


worthy of it. And why is he not worthy ? Truly 
becauſe he reſolves to continue to be a rebel, and 
then his pardon will be of no effect but rather an 
Foravation of his crime; for it is a declaring he 
is reſolved to ſpurn at God's gracious offers, to de- 
lire to be excuſed from being happy, and that he 
is determined to be miſerable ; which every wicked 
perſon certainly is while here, and will moſt aſſu- 
redly be ſo in another ſtate, Wherefore whilſt any 
one continues to be unworthy, or to lead a wicked 
lite, as it is no benefit to him to communicate, ſo 
to abſtain is no advantage; and there is no other 
way for him to eſcape the judgment he fears, but 
by immediately leaving off his fins and iniquities, 
by ceaſing to do evil, and determining to do his 
dutv, in every inſtance, for the future. 

Laſtly, if perſons abllain out of an apprehenſion 
that fins committed afterwards will become unpar- 
donable; I anſwer there is not the leaſt ground or 

hint 
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hint in ſcripture for any ſuch apptehenſion. That 
the ſins of chriſtians againſt the clear light of the 
goſpel ſhall more difficultly be pardoned, than the 
fins of thoſe who want that light, the ſcripture 
does indeed frequently aſſure us; and it were well 
if men would think of it more than they do : 
But this aggravation of fin is equally the fame in 
thoſe who receive the communion and thoſe who 
receive it not. For not, if we fin wilfully after 
we have received the ſacrament, but it we fin 
wilfully after the knowledge of the truth we have 
received, (faith the apoſtle) there remains no new 
ſacrifice for fin, And this conſideration is indeed 
a good reaſon, not to deter men from the commu- 
nion, but to deter them from pretending to be 
chriſtians at all, ſo long as they reſolve to live vi- 
ciouſly and irreligiouſſy. 

Vthly. It remains to mention ſome of the great 
and ſcandalous corruptions wherewith this ſacra- 
ment hath been diſhonoured. And 

iſt, It is a great corruption and abuſe of this 
ſacrament to imagine, that partaking of it in our 
laſt moments will, in any degree, attone for a 
wicked life. Many, who treated the warnings of 
their miniſters to flee from the wrath to come, 
(while in health) with the moſt hardened contempt, 
when death ſtares them in the face, think they are 
quite ruined if they have not a miniſter to pray 
with them; to adminiſter the ſacrament to them; 
and give them abſolution ; and then they think 
they are quite ſafe, tho they have liv'd the great- 
eſt part of their lives in ſome allow'd fin, and are 
going out of the world without repentance and 
reformation ; (for repentance includes not only ſor- 


row 
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row for fin, but a change of conduct, and that 
till it is become —— habitual ) without having 
done juſtice, 'as far as in their power, to all they 
have wrong'd, either in their good name or eſtate ; 
without having form'd in their ſouls any heavenly 
diſpoſitions, any fervent love of God, or of man- 
kind ; any meek, humble, ſocial, benevolent ha- 


bits; for ſuch diſpoſitions muſt be made habitual, 


and as it were natural, or the foul is not fit for 
that ſtate, in which is nothing but righteouſneſs 
and truth, peace and purity, mercy and love. But 
alas! what real comfort can miniſters juſtly give 
to a dying finner, unleſs they will venture to ſpeak 
peace where the goſpel of Chrift has ſpoke none; 
and ſend a poor creature, with ſecurity and ſafety 
in his mind, to a terrible awakening ; to the righ- 
teous judgment of God ; who will determine every 
one's future ſtate according to the whole of his 
conduct; every circumſtance, from the firſt dawn 
of reaſon to the ſetting of that light of the mind, 
being weigh'd with the ſtricteſt equity, by a juſt 
and holy God, who ſearcheth the heart and trieth 
the reins; who will make all reaſonable allowances 
for involuntary flips, but no allowance for willful, 
deliberate acts of impiety. At the dreadful day of 
retribution it will aſſuredly be found, that no for- 
mal profeſſion of the beſt religion, no prayers, no 
tears, no ſacraments, no reliance on the death and 
merits of the bleſſed Jeſus, will ſtand in the ſtead 
of a life prevailingly virtuous and holy ; then the 
only teſt will be, whether we have viſited the fick, 


fed the hungry, cloathed the naked, done juſtice, 


lov'd mercy, walk'd humbly, have been of a pure 


heart and an upright life ; whether we have taken 


due 
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due care. of the, ſouls as well as bodies of thoſe 
committed to.our charge ; whether we have made - 
it our chief care to form, their minds to a likeneſs 
to God, and the practice of every thing virtuous 
and praiſe- worthy. But inſtead of this the ſacra- 
ment is made to ſerve as a paſſport to heaven; and 
at other times as a charm, to make wicked perſons 
acceptable to a being of infinĩte holineſs and juſtice. 
But our bleſſed lord and his apoſtles, in calling finners 
to repentance, are never repreſented as being con- 
cerned with any perſons for this purpoſe in their 
dying moments; nor 1s there any one precept to 
miniſters, either in the old or new teſtament, to ad- 
dreſs any exhortations to perſons on their death- 
bed, to repent and to hope for mercy, Miniſters 
may indeed fay to ſuch, that to expreſs their ſorrow 
for- having broken the laws of God, may give ſome 
charitable warning to their friends or others, not to 
tread in their ſteps, and that it may be more tollera- 
ble for them if they die relenting, than if they die 
hardened in wickedneſs; but there is no promiſe, no 
hope of ſalvation, given them by the goſpel ; for 
it plainly appears that a holy life is abſolately neceſ- 
ſary to the happineſs of heaven. The thief on 
the croſs is often brought as an inſtance of the ef- 
fectual repentance of a ſinner when near the hour 
of death. But, upon an impartial view of that 
particular caſe, it by no means appears, that this 
penitent had been an habitual finner, for any 
confiderable time, in the former courſe of. his 
life: There is no bad thing ſaid of him in the 
ſcripture, but that he was guilty of one act of theft, 
which, by his own confeſſion deſerved a capital 
puniſhment ; and he might for all that have led 
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a very good life in his former days ; and might be 
2 through weakneſs, or tempted by want, 
to the crime he committed, and have met with bis 
condemnation for the firſt offence. The crime 
might be committed a long time before he ſuffered, 
and his repentance and change of temper of a con- 
ſiderable ſtanding. There is nothing obſervable in 
his behaviour like the contrition, ſorrow, or fears 
of a man, conſcious that he had hitherto gone on 
in a finful courſe, and under conviction, that to 
this moment, he was in a dangerous ſtate, but ra- 
ther like the confidence oi an improved faint, of one 
having brought forth fruits meet for repentance, 
Here is no aſking with the trembling jailor, what 
% muſt I do to be fav'd ?” but a confident, tho' 
humble and honourable application to Chriſt, Lord 
« remember me when thou comeſt into thy king- 
te dom,” From hence it appears that, as there is no 
one promiſe, ſo there is no one inſtance in the word 
of God, cf a dying finner's repentance and ſalvation, 

2dly. W hereas our Saviour has thought fit to 
inſtitute no other memorial of his death and paſ- 
fion but only this ſacrament, *tis a great and un- 
pardonable preſumption, for men to imagine that 
they can invent better repreſentations and more 
ſenſible helps to devotion, than that which God 
has appointed : Such are the ule of images, and 
the like, in religious worſhip. 

3dly. It is highly abſurd to teach, that the brezd 
and wine in the ſacrament are changed i into the 
ſubſtance of the body and and blood of Chriſt; 
and that a piece of bread is firſt to be worſhipped 
as God, and afterwards to be eaten. This the very 
heathens treat as a monſtrous and wicked Practice. 


THE END. 
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Of the duty of prayer; with ſome forms of de- 
votion, from the Complete Manual of Family 
and Private Devotions, and alſo from a New 
Family Prayer Book. 


— 


By Dr. SAMUEL CLARKE, &c. 


—_—. 


Continuing inflant in prayer. Rom, xii. latter 
part of verſe 12. 


N the following diſcourſe I ſhall conſider, 1ſt. 
the object of prayer, or the perſon to whom it 
is to be directed; 2dly, the things proper to be 
prayed for; and 3dly, the circumſtances, or qua- 
lifications neceſſary to make the perſon who prays, 
and the petitions he puts up, acceptable to God, 
I. Fir. The object of prayer, or the perſon 
to whom prayers are to be directed, is God, Pal. 
Ixv. i. Unto thee, O God, ſhall the vow be 
e performed: Thou that heareſt prayer, unto thee 
* ſhall all fleſh come.” It is the obvious voice of 
nature, that an application ſhould be made by all 
creatures, for a continual ſupply of all they want, 
to the ſupreme father and governor of all, who is 
* above all, and through all ;” or, as the ſcripture 
elſewhere elegantly expreſſes it, of whom, and 
{© through whom, and to whom are all things.“ 
This is the firſt and great commandment in nature 
as well as revelation. And *tis obſervable, as St. 
Paul at large demonſtrates in the firſt chapter to 
the Romans, that in proportion as the heathen 
world departed from this original and natural wor- 
24. B b b ſhip 
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ſhip of the maker of all things, to the feigning to 
themſelves, a multitude of Gods; ſo did the cor- 
ruption of their manners likewiſe increaſe in all 
other inſtances of immorality ; till they were 
© given over to a reprobate mind, to work all 
© manner of unrighteouſneſs with greedineſs. 
The foundation of prayer is laid in the attributes 
of God; and every perfection of his nature affords 
a diſtin ground or reaſon for our applying our- 
ſelves to him by prayer and ſupplications, His 
omnipreſence teaches us that he is ever near; his 
omniſcience, that he always knows our petitions ; 
his omnipotence, that he is able to grant them ; 
his goodneſs, that he is willing to give us what- 
ever is for our real benefit and advantage ; his 
truth, that he will not fail to perform all his gra- 
cious promiſes ; and his mercy, that he will not 
reject even ſinners, when truly penitent, but will 
hear and forgive them upon their ſincere humilia- 
tion and amendment. Thus the perfections of 
God afford ſo many ſeveral reaſons, and diſtinct 
motives or arguments to encourage us in the duty 
of prayer to him. Some object, that as God 
© knows what we want before we aſk for it, and 
as he is infinitely good, will do what is fit, 
* whether we aſk for it or not; therefore, pray- 
ing to him is needleſs.” But this is no juſt 
objection ; for our putting up petitions to God is 
not for his information, but for a teſtimony of our 
acknowledgment, that our dependence is upon him. 
We do not aſk of God, in order to acquaint him 
what things we ſtand in need of; but to exprels 
the ſenſe we ourſelves have, of his being able alone 


to ſupply our wants, and of his being the only 
author 
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author of every good gift: And as to the other 
part of the objection, namely, that we are ſure 
that God will do what is fit, whether we aſk it 
or no; the anſwer is no leſs plain; that, that very 
fitneſs of things which is confidered in the preſent 
aſe, ariſes in a great meaſure, from the qualifica- 
tion of the perſons ; and one principal qualification 
which makes any perſon fit to receive bleflings from 
God, is that diſpoſition of mind from whence pro- 
ceedeth prayer, out of a pure heart, and with lips 
unfeigned. God therefore will do what is fit, 
whether men aſk it of him or no; but this is no 
reaſon to negle his worſhip ; becauſe if men re- 
fuſe to pay him this juſt and ſmall tribute, it will, 
upon that very account, become a thing fit and 
reaſonable in itſelf, that they ſhould fall ſhort of 
the divine bleſſings. Every attribute of God is 
alſo a ſufficient argument why prayer ſhould be 
offer'd to him alone, To pray to inferior beings, 
to angels, or to departed ſaints, is evidently need- 
leſs; becauſe God is always near, being every where 
preſent, *Tis alſo preſumption and vanity, in “ in- 
* truding into thoſe things which men have not ſeen, 
te being vainly puff d up by their fleſhly mind,” 
and taking upon them to be wiſe above what is 
written ; for it is not pretended that praying to 
ſaints or angels is any where commanded, Laſtly, 
it plainly derogates from the honour of God, be- 
cauſe it diſtracts mens devotions, and divides that 
affection and reliance of mind, which ought to be 
placed upon God alone. If it be alledged that frail 
and ſinful men cannot of themſelves acceptably ap- 
proach the ſupreme throne of God ; we have, by 
divine appointment, a ſufficient mediator, and 
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chr advocate with the father, Jeſus Chriſt the righ- 
© teous.“ | 
II. Secondly ; I promiſed to conſider the things 
that are proper to be prayed for. And here, there 
cannot be given any particular direction, which 
will exactly ſuit the circumſtances of different per- 
fons, Every one beſt underſtands his own wants 
and neceſſities; and if his prayers be not mere 
forms, he will, in his own 2 naturally adjuſt 
them to his own circumſtances ; and for exactneſs 
cr propriety of expreſſion, God has no regard to 
it. We are to pray for every thing that is good, 
and againſt every thing that is evil, for ourſelves, 
and for all mankind; even for thoſe that are our 
enemies, that God would give them better minds 
and bring them finally to ſalvation, We are to 
pray for the forgiveneſs of paſt ſins; and that we 
may be preſerved from ſuch as we are liable to fall 
into for the future. In a word, for a competent 
meaſure of all the good things of the preſent life, 
and, above all things, that we fall not ſhort of the 
happineſs of that to come. The method our Sa- 
viour has laid down in the form of his compoſing, 
is the beſt direction in this caſe. He teaches us 
to pray in the firſt place, that the honour and king- 
dom of God may be advanced among men, by the 
practice of virtue, and by our obedience to his 
will; according to the direction he elſewhere gives, 
that we ſhould “ firſt ſeek the kingdom of God 
and his righteouſneſs,” and that then ** all other 
* things ſhould be added unto us.” For want of 
oblerving this direction, St. James declares to ſome 
in his time, Jam. iv. 3. Ye aſk and receive not, 
s becauſe ye aſk amiſs, that ye may conſume it 
upon 
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te upon your laſts,” That which to every good 
man, cannot but be firſt and principal in the deſire 
of his heart, (namely the improvement of himſelf 
and others in true religion,) ought alſo to be, and 
naturally will be, the primary ſubje& of his pray- 
ers. Some devout perſons have, in this matter, 
run into the contrary extreme ; - and becauſe we 
are, indeed, weak and dependent creatures, and 
ean do nothing without the divine aſſiſtance; there- 
fore they have ſuppoſed, and taught that men can 
do nothing at all for themſelves, as to any religious 
improvement, but muſt rely wholly upon God to 
do every thing for them and in them; not conſi- 
dering that ſpiritual abilities are derived from God, 
and depend on him, juſt in the ſame manner as all 
natural powers and faculties do; in which 'tis evi- 
nent God does not act for us, but gives us power 
to act for ourſelves ; and therefore, in ſpiritual mat- 
ters likewiſe, God ſo gives us to will and to do, as 
that by his giving us thoſe powers we are obliged 
therewith to work out our own ſalvation, For a 
continual ſupply of thoſe powers, and for the aſſiſ- 
tance of the divine ſpirit in the uſe of them, we 
are bound to pray, and we cannot want them, un- 
leſs it is our own fault; becauſe God has promiſed 
that he will give his holy ſpirit to them that ſin- 
cerely aſk him, 

Next, after theſe ſpiritual bleſſings, our Saviour 
directs us to pray for our daily bread ; for the ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniences of this temporal life; to 
ſhow us, that his religion does not teach men to 
negle& the world wholly, and to be uſeleſs in it; 


but only not to abuſe it by ſenſuality and debau- 
chery, 


And 
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And becauſe we are ſubject to daily infirmities, 
he teaches us in the next place to pray daily for 


the forgiveneſs of our fins : In this part of our pe- 
titions, fincere minds ought to take care that we 


pray not in mere form, for the forgiveneſs of fins 
equally, which we have or have not committed ; 
but that we really defire to amend thoſe faults, 
which we particularly pray to have forgiven. 

Laſtly ; Becauſe no man knows his own ſtrength 
for the futute, our Lord directs us to pray that we 
enter not into temptation, and that we fall not un- 
der the power of the evil one. 

Theſe are the beſt diretions that can be given 
concerning the matter or things to be prayed for; 
which directions being of neceſſity no other than 
general, are, and muſt be, left to be diverſified in 

articular, according to every man's own ſenſe of 
his p:ivate and perſonal wants, 

III. The third and laſt thing I propoſed, was 
to conſider the circumſtances, or qualifications ne- 
ceſſary to make the perſon who prays, and the pe- 
titions which he puts up, acceptable before God, 
And, 

iſt, All prayer muſt be accompanied with at- 
tention of mind, This our Saviour expreſſes by 
that variation of phraſe, Matt. vii, 7. Aſk and 
„ it ſhall be given you; ſeck and ye ſhall find; 
* knock and it ſhall be opened to you.” Where 
the heart and mind goes not along with the mouth, 
prayer is but an empty form; and the expreſſion 
of the prophet may be juſtly applied; This peo- 
„% ple draws near me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from me,” Such perſons have no 


reaſon, and indeed ſeem not much to expect ot | 
| their 
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their prayers ſhould be heard: But © the effectual 
« fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.“ 
Jam. vi. 16. 

2dly ; Prayers muſt be put up with conſtancy, 
importunity, and perſeverance. Pray, ſays the a- 
poſtle, without ceafing, 1 Theſſ. v. 17. And our 
Saviour ſpake two parables ; one concerning a man 
perſuaded by his friend's importunity, to rite in the 
night, and lend him what he wanted ; and the 
other concerning an unjuſt judge, prevailed upon by 
the importunity of a poor widow to do her juſtice : 
© Theſe two parables,” ſays the evangeliſt, ** ſpake 
e Jeſus, to the end that men ought always to pray 
« and not to faint,” Luke xviii. 1. and xi. 5. 
It is not hereby meant, that men are to ſpend their 
time in prayers ; which would be monkiſh ſuper- 
ſtition; or that enthufiaſts, who pride themſelves 
in the length of their prayers, ſhall be heard the 
better © for their much ſpeaking ;” but that it is 
needful for men, by conſtant and periodical returns 
of prayer, to keep, up in their minds, a continual 
ſenſe of God, and their dependence upon him, 

3dly ; Prayer muſt always be with ſubmiſſion to 
the will of God. Our judgments are very weak 
and fallible; and we often know not what will 
hurt or profit us. The things therefore which we 
muſt earneſtly defire, and which we may very 
lawfully pray for, ought always to be ſubmitted to 
the infinite wiſdom and good-pleaſure of God. 
% We know not,” faith St. Paul, what we ſhou'd 
de pray for as we ought,” Rom. viii. 26. and © ye 
% know not what ye aſk,” ſaid our Lord to two 
of his apoſtles. Matt. xx. 22. And he himlſclt 
has ſet us an example beyond all exception, Luke 

Xxli. 
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xxii. 42. Father, if thou be willing, remove 
* this cup from me ; nevertheleſs, not my will 
but thine be done.” 
4thly; Prayers muſt be put up with ſteddy 
faith towards God. Jam. i. 6, * But let him 
* aſk in faith, nothing wavering.” And Mar, xi. 
24. What things ſoever, ſays our Saviour, ye 
% defire when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
« them, and ye ſhall have them.” It is very ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that this remarkable promiſe is 
made expreſſly concerning the gift of miracles ; 
concerning © removing a mountain and caſting it 
« into the ſea,” as it is in the verſe before; and 
muſt not be applied to any other perſons or things, 
but where that extraordinary gift was expreſily pro- 
miſed. In other caſes, and times, the faith to- 
wards God, which is requiſite in prayer, muſt be 
underſtood in proportion, to be, not a vain enthu- 
ſiaſtical preſumption of being ſure to obtain what- 
ever weaſk ; (of which no promiſe was ever made 
us ;) but a rational perſuaſion and firm belief, that 
God is able to perform whatever he wills, and willing 
to do for us whatever is fit and reaſonable. The 
greateſt objection that vain men have ever made in 
this caſe, againſt the faith I am ſpeaking of, is, 
that things ſeem regularly to proceed in the courſe 
of nature, and according to the efficiency of ſecond 
cauſes ; and that therefore, © what is the Almighty 
e that we ſhould ſerve him? and what profit ſhould 
« we have if we pray unto him? Job xxi. 15. 
But the anſwer is plain, that ſecond cauſes are 
nothing more than inſtruments in the hand of 
the firſt cauſe. For though men are apt to ima- 


vine that thoſe things only, which are ns 
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do immediately evidence the power of God; yet, 
in reality, the things which we call natural, do 
perfectly evidence the ſame power. Only, what the 
power of God does conſtantly and regularly, we are 
too apt to forget proceeds from that power, and 
we aſcribe it to nature, which is nothing at all but 
a mere empty word. For as if from the conſtant 
and regular continuance of day - light, men ſhould 
ceaſe to obſerve there is ſuch a thing as the ſun in 
the heavens, from whence that light proceeds; ſo 
it is equally abſurd to imagine, that the effects of 
nature (as we call them) could regularly go on, 
without the being and providence of God, who is 
indeed the alone cauſe of thoſe effects. No one, 
enquiring after the architect of a moſt perfect 
building, would take it for a ſatisfactory anſwer to 
be told, That it was natural for the fabrick to be 
built in that form, Yet the caſe is exactly the 
ſame, when men contentedly exclude the conſide- 
ration of God, merely by ſtiling his workmanſhip 
the effects of nature. 

sthly : As acceptable prayers muſt be put up 
with ſtedfaſt faith towards God, ſo muſt they alſo 
with charity and forgiveneſs towards men. For 
how ſhould he that is cruel and unmerciful towards 
a man like himſelf, expeR forgiveneſs at the hands 
of God ? Our Lord has interwoven the neceſſity 
of this qualification into the very expreſſion of our 
daily prayer. And by that moſt affectionate para- 
ble of the ſervant, who, being forgiven ten thou- 
ſand talents, refuſed to forgive his fellow- ſervant 
one hundred pence, he has taught us, that unleſs 
we forgive others their treſpaſſes againſt us, we 
need not expect our heavenly father will forgive us, 

2 5» ; C CC Laſily; 
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Laſtly : Prayers muſt be offered up with ſincere 
and hearty reſolutions of obedience to all the laws 
of God, The prayers, and all other acts of reli- 
gious worſhip, of a wicked man are but ſo many 
mockeries and provocations of God. Prov. xxviii. 

« He that turneth away his ear from hearing 
tc the law, even his prayer ſhall be abomination.” 
So that trom reaſon and the word of God this 
truth is plain and clear, that the worſhip or ſacri- 
fice moſt acceptable to God, 1s the obedience of a 
virtuons and religious life. 

Ir ight here alſo mention, 1ſt. Private prayer; 
concerning which large directions are given in the 
I ith chapter of St. Matthew. 2dly, Family prayer, 
concerning which may be underſtood that charac- 
ter of Abraham. Gen. xvili. 19. * I know him, 
& that he will command his children and his houſe- 
„ hold after him, that he will keep the way of 
© the Lord,” And laſtly, Public prayer in the 
aſſemblies of the church, for the public acknow- 
ledgment of God's power and glory among men, 
But what has been aid in the foregoing diſcourſe 
concerning prayer in general, may be eaſily appli- 
cable in every one's mind, to each of theſe heads 
in particular, 
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DEVOTIONS ſuited to ſeveral occafions, taken 
chiefly from A new Family Prayer-Book, and 
from A Complete Manual of Family and Pri- 
vate Devotions ; both printed for R. Whit- 
worth, in Mancheſter, and ſold by M. Cooper, 
in Pater. noſter- row, London. 


A Morning Prayer for a Family. 


Lmighty God, the Father of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, the God of the Spirits of all fleſh ! a- 
waken we pray thee all the powers and facultics of 
our ſouls to a lively ſenſe and juſt apprehenſion of 
thy moſt glorious perfections, that we may wor- 
ſhip thee at this, and at all times, in a manner as 
much ſuited to the inconceivable excellency of thy 
nature as we are capable of, 

We deſire to acknowledge thee as the original of 
our being ; to obey and ſerve thee as our Lord and 
owner; to be thankful to thee as our great and 
daily benefactor; to adore thee as a being of all 
poſſible perfections; to ſerve and delight in thee as 
the firſt the chiefeſt good; to believe in thee as 
moſt true and infallible; to place all our affi ince 
and truſt in thee, becauſe of thy gracious promiſes 
and known faithfulneſs; to reſt in thee, who art 
the only center of all happineſs to immortal ſpirits, 

Grant, O Lord, that as thou haſt made us capa- 
ble of knowing and obeying thy holy laws, we 
may ſerve thee with a chearful and ingenuous mind, 
and that we may ſtudy heartily to revoke and un- 
Lei do, 
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do, as far as we can, whatever we have hitherto 
done amiſs. 

May our former miſcarriages make us more 
modeſt and humble, more watchful and wary not 
to tranſgreſs for the time to come; more charita- 
ble and compaſſionate to our brethren, on account 
of their failings, 

We pray that we may ſo order all the affairs of 
this life as beſt to promote our happineſs in the 
next; that we may not be ſo much attach'd to the 
buſineſs or the pleaſures of this world, as to forget 
that we are immortal, and capable of eternal glory, 
and ſuch a degree of happineſs as eye hath not ſeen, 
nor ear heard, nor has enter'd into the heart of man 
even to conceive; may we therefore conſtantly en- 
deavour, by the habitual practice of whatſoever 
things are ſincere and true, juſt, fair and equal, 
generous and lovely, to approve ourſelves both to 
our own conſciences and to the world, that we are 
chriſtians in reality, and not in name only, 

We bleſs the, O moſt gracious father, for all thy 
mercies conferr'd upon us in relation to our ſouls and 
bodies. We would always endeavour to preſerve 
upon our minds a ſenſe of all thy goodneſs, kindneſs 
and faithfulneſs ; and on theſe accounts ſtudy to 
obey thoſe Jaws our righteous Lord has command- 
ed for our good, 

May we ſo order our converſation in this world, 
jo govern our tempers, and ſo manage all the actions 
of our lives, that we may be always ready to reſign 
our ſpirits into the hands of God who gave them 
to us. 

Do good, O God, unto the whole world. May 
ignorance and ſuperſtition „ idolatry, formality in 


thy 
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thy worſhip, diſſoluteneſs, prophaneneſs, and all 
diſregard to thy holy laws, daily decreaſe ; and may 

ce and truth, univerſal righteouſneſs and holi- 
neſs, flouriſh more and more. Compaſſionate all 
who are in miſery and diſtreſs, May their afflic- 
tions be a means to increaſe in them a contented, 
humble, reſigned temper, and a firm truſt and reli. 
ance on thee, O Lord, who art a preſent help to all 
that do fo in every trouble. 
Direct and bleſs thy ſervant our ſovereign, and 
all employed in the weighty affairs of government. 
May all act with honeſty and uprightneſs, and ſo as 
to promote the publick peace and happineſs ; and 
as believing they muſt one day give an account, 
Bleſs our relations and friends; turn the hearts of 
our enemies and forgive their fins. 

Aſſiſt us ſo to conſider the infinite diſproportion 
there is betwixt our ſhort life here, and the endleſs 
duration of the next, that we may apply our hearts 
to the only true wiſdom, and alway fo act as will beſt 
promote and ſecure our everlaſting happineſs. 

We praiſe thee, O God, that thou haſt merci- 
fully preſerved us the paſt night, and moſt humbly 
beſeech thee to take us, and all our fellow- creatures 
into thy care this day ; and to keep and defend us 
from all evil, eſpecially, may we carefully a- 
void the greateſt of all evils, that of ſinning againſt 
ſo good a God; and thereby ruining our own ſouls. 
But help us, we pray thee, to live always under 
ſuch an awful ſenſe of thy omnipreſence, and that 
thou art about our path, and about our bed, and 
ſeeſt all our thoughts and ways, that we may 
never ſpeak or do, any thing whereby we may fin 
againſt thee our God, All which mercies we moſt 

humbly 
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humbly beg through the mediation of our Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, ſaying as he bath taught us, 
Our Father which art in Heaven, &c, 


A Family Prayer for Evening, 


E humble ourſelves, O Lord of heaven 
and earth, before thy gracious majeſty : 
We heartily acknowledge thy ſovereign dominion 
over us and all thy creatures. We praiſe and mag- 
nify thy infinite power, wiſdom, goodneſs, and 
truth; and we render thee our moſt unfeigned 
thanks for the innumcrabtc benefits which thou in 
thy great bounty haſt loaded us withal Above 
all, we bleſs thee for the gracious declarations of 
good- will made to us by Jeſus Chriſt, by whom 
thou haſt invited and encouraged ſinners to return 
to thee, and directed them in the way to everlaſt- 
ing bliſs. 

We acknowledge, O Lord, that we have the 
ercateſt reaſon to be aſhamed of our forgetfulneſs 
of thee, and our ingratitude to thee, to whom we 
owe all we have in this world and all our hopes in 
the next, We moſt humbly implore thy tender 
mercies in the forgiveneſs of all our fins, whereby 
we have offended in thought, word, or deed againſt 
thy juſt and holy laws, For we are truly ſorry for 
all our miſdoings; we do utterly renounce what- 
ſoever is contrary to thy holy will; and we devote 
ourſelves intirely to the obedience of thy laws for 
the time to come. Accept, O moſt merciful fa- 
ther, of the renewed dedication which we now 


make of our bodies and fouls, and of every Near 
an 
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and faculty thou haft endow'd them with, and 
which we reſolve to employ for thy honour and 
glory, for by thy wiſe appointment it will be for 
our own greateſt happineſs. 

Agreeable to the gracious promiſes of thy word, 
we humbly pray for the aſſiſtance of thy good 
ſpirit, in our endeavours to bring our ſouls to a 
likeneſs to thee our God, by a conſtant and habitual 
practice of righteouſneſs, purity, mercy, faithful- 
neſs and truth; and may a divine likeneſs of the 
bleſſed Jeſus be alſo formed in us, in all humility, 
meekneſs, patience contentedneſs, peaceableneſs 
and reſignation to thy righteous will in all things. 

Bleſs, we beſeech thee, our ſovereign Lord King 
George, all the branches of the royal family, and 
all in authority under the king, that they may all 
ſerve God in fincerity and truth, and promote the 
intereſt of theſe kingdoms. 

We pray particularly for thy bleſſing on all our 
friends, relations and acquaintance, that they may 
all be the friends of God. Give each of them what 
will be beſt for them in every ſtate and condition, 
that they may be bleſſings to all around them, and 
may inherit eternal bleſſing in the life to come. 

Bleſs, we beſeech thee O Lord, every member 
of this houſe. May we each of us ſtudy to do 
our reſpective duties, from a conſcientious regard 
to an all- ſeeing God, and a defire to promote the 
peace, order and happineſs of all around us. 

Compaſſionate the afflicted. Deliver the poor 
that cry; pity the widow and fatherleſs that have 
none to help them, 

Into thy hands, O moſt gracious God, we com- 
mit our ſouls and bodies, and all things that be- 


long 
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long to us, this night, Defend us from all dan- 
ger and miſchief, and from the dread and fear of 
any ; and grant that we may enjoy ſuch quiet and 
refreſhing ſleep as may fit us for the duties of the 
following day. And may we be always ſo mind- 
ful of that time when we ſhall lie down in the 
duſt, that we may live in ſuch a manner as not 
to be afraid or unfit to die ; and not knowing how 
ſudden or ſoon our important change may come, 
may we, by a conſtant obedience to thy laws, be 
always prepared to meet our Lord, In his name 
we further call upon thee, Our Father which art 
in heaven, &c. 


Mem 


A Prayer for a Sick Perſon. 


A Lmighty God! to thee alone belong the iſ- 
ſues of life and death, Thou art the great 
phy ſician of ſoul and body, who by thy power 
bringeſt back the children of men from the jaws 
of death and the confines of the grave. Hear us, 
O Lord, we beſeech thee, in behalf of tby afflicted 
ſervant. Put thine everlaſting arm underneath 
him, and enable thy ſervant to truſt in thy lovipg- 
kindneſs and tender mercy ; and, if it is agreeable 
to thy righteous and all- wiſe providence, raiſe vp 
thy ſervant to praiſe thee, that we may join in a- 
doring thy goodneſs, for the great things thou haſt 
done for us; and may we ſhow the ſincerity of 
our thankfulneſs by a better obedience to thy laws 
for the future. But however thou ſeeſt fit to diſ- 
poſe of thy ſervant, may all concern'd learn an 
intite ſubmiſſion and reſignation to thy righteous 
will; and enable every one of us, amidſt all the af- 


flictions 
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flictions we may meet with in patience to poſſeſs 


our ſouls, From the frequent inſtances of ſickneſs 


and death, which ſurround us, may we effeQually 
learn the uncertainty of our continuance here ; the 
inſufficiency of every enjoyment to ſatisfy the de- 
fires of our immortal ſouls. Aſſiſt us therefore, 


moſt merciful father, to live hereafter as thoſe who 


are candidates for heaven and happineſs ; that we 
may, by conſtant endeavours to do thy will on 
earth, be daily growing more and more fit for thoſe 
regions of bliſs, where thy will is done withour 
imperfection; where all our ſorrows ſhall ceaſe, 


and nothing but peace, joy and holineſs ſhall be 
the portion of all the faithful followers of our 


Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, Amen, | 


A Thankſgiving for the recovery of a fick Perſon. 


kindneſs ſhown to thy ſervant, whom thou haſt 
raiſed up from a dangerous fickneſs. We acknow- 


ledge it to be owing to thy goodneſs alone that 


thy ſervant lives to have another opportunity of re- 


forming whatever has been amiſs in his paſt con- 
duct. 

May this goodneſs of thine, O Lord, ſtrengthen 
the reſolutions of all concern'd to expreſs their 
grateful ſenſe of thy mercy: by a more conſtant 


and regular obedience to all thy righteous laws ; 


by being more pure in heart, more upright in life, 
more candid and charitable, more benevolent and 


friendly, more ſober and regular in our future 


conduct. May the experience that all who have 


25, Ddd been 


OST gracious and merciful father! For | 
ever bleſſed be thy name for thy loving- 


1 
bes in affliction, have felt, of the ſatisfaction of 
a good conſcience in the time of trouble, convince 
us more and more of the neceſſity of a good life, 
and powerfully influence us to the practice of every 
virtue that will fit us for that ſtate, where dwells 
nothing but peace and love, purity and holineſs. 
May any pain or trouble we have experienced lead 
us to aſſiſt others in their miſeries and calamities ; 
and make us more ready on all occafions to con- 
tribute to the wants and neceſſities of our brethren. 
May we all learn that our greateſt bleſſings are 
the gifts of God; and that he has a right to reſume 
them when he pleaſes, and thereby be better pre- 
N for any affliction he may lay upon us, and 
always ready to ſubmit to his righteous will, 
whether 1 in life or death. Amen. 


On the truth of the holy ſcriptures, with ſome 
rules for reading and underſtanding them. 


_ 


By Abp. S T NG E, Ge. 


God who at ſundry times and in divers manners, 
ſpake in time paſt unto the fathers by the pro- 
phets, bath in theſe days ſpoken to us by his Son, 
HEB. i. 1, 2. 


E FO RE che days of Moſes, mankind had 
no inſtructions in religion, (except what God 
gave to ſome particular perſons by revelation) but 
only what might ariſe from a due attendance to 


their own ſcber reaſon, aſſiſted by ſuch inſtructions 
as 


* 
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as parents may be ſuppoſed to give their children, 
and other good men, ſuch as Noah, (who was a 
preacher of righteouſneſs, 2 Pet. ii. 5.) may alſo 
be ſuppoſed to have given to all who would hear- 
ken to them both before, and after the gene- 
ral deluge. That in proceſs of time the ways of 
men became ſo generally and almoſt univerſally 
corrupt, both by wicked practices, and falſe and 
idolatrous notions of God, and religion, as that the 
true notions of them were in danger of being quite 
: extinguiſhed i in the world, is allow'd by all. And 
therefore, to preſerve, and in time to propagate 
true religion among men, God was pleaſed, in a 
_ very particular manner,, to manifeſt himſelf to 
Abraham, and to make choice of the children of 
Iſrael (who were part of Abraham's poſterity) for 
a peculiar people, 

When God brought the children of Iſrael out of 
Egypt, and ſeperated them from all other nations 
he gave them a written law contained in the books 
of Moſes, which he commanded, not only the 
Prieſts, but alſo all the people, diligently to ſtudy 
and teach their children. 

God was afterwards pleaſed to ſtir up the ſpirits. 
of other holy men, to commit to writing, not on- 
ly the hiſtory of the people of Iſrael, but alſo 
explications and enforcements of that law which he 
had given them, particularly the moral part of it. 

After the return of that people, or the greateſt 
part that were left of them, from the Babyloniſh 
captivity, all theſe writings were carefully collect- 
ed, and through God's providence tranſlated into 
Greek, (a language then generally known) and in 


the days when our bleſſed Saviour was upon the 
Ddd2 earth 
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earth, were called by the, name of the holy ſcrip- 


tures, and generally read by all ſorts of people. 
Theſe are the ſcriptures which our Saviour directed 


the people to ſearch, Joh. v. 39. and thoſe at 
Berea are commended for ſearching, Acts xvii. 11. 
Theſe are Moſes and the prophets, which he di- 
res men to hear, Luke xvii. 29, . Theſe are the 
law and the teſtimony, to which God's prophets 
refer all the people, Iſai. vii. 20. Theſe are the 
ſcriptures to which Chriſt and his apoſtles ſo often 
appeal, and which Timothy is commended for 
knowing from a child, as being able to © make 

« him wiſe unto ſalvation,” 2 Tim. iii. | 
About eight years (ſome ſay leſs) after the aſcen- 
ſion of Chriſt into heaven, a large account of his 
life and doctrine (which were well known where- 
ever the. goſpel had been preached) was publiſhed 
in writing by St. Matthew, one of his companions 
and apoſtles. This was ſoon followed by a like ac- 
count by St, Mark, and not long after from St. 
Luke. Others alſo of Chriſt's apoſtles and diſci- 
ples, in their writings, farther explained the ſame 
doctrine, which he in his life time had taught. 
And laſt of all the apoſtle St, John in his goſpel 
and three epiſtles added whatever might be thought 
neceſſary for the more full and better underſtand- 

ing all the holy writers, who had gone before him. 
All theſe writings, which were then publiſhed 
by the apoſtles, and diſciples of Chriſt, were ſoon 
collected by the chriſtian churches, and called the 
new teſtament, or covenant, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the old teſtament; and both together have been 
long call'd the holy bible ; or the bible, as we com- 
monly call it. The facts mentioned therein are 
e RO related 
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related by thoſe who were eye witneſſes of them, 
and who approved themſelves to be faithful hiſto. 
rians, lovers of truth, even where it ſhow'd their 
_ own great weakneſſes, They deliver'd things plain- 
ly, without the leaſt diſguiſe ; mentioning the cir- 
cumſtances of time and place, and ſo ſoon after the 
death of their Jord and maſter Jeſus Chriſt, that if 
they had not been exactly true, would have been 
then eaſily confuted. They publiſhed: the relation 
of the mighty wonders and * miracles they did, 
in the country where they were performed, and at 
a time when their profeſſion lay under a reproach 
when they were ſo far from the remoteſt proſpect 
of advantge, that they were ſure of perſecu- 
tion, and the moſt ignominieus and cruel death, 
which they might have avoided, if they could have 
prevailed upon themſelves to be filent, or even pre- 
varicated in the leaſt degree, The commands they 
preſcribed were contrary to the prevailing paſſions 
and corrupt affections of mankind, The rewards 
they promiſed were, for the moſt part, to be en- 
joyed in another world, and therefore would not 
have prevailed much without the ſtrongeſt evidence 
of their being divine: And yet this goſpel of ſal- 
vation was received and believed by the world, 
though it was preached at firſt, for the moſt part, 
by unlearned Men, of mean birth, ſuch as fiſher- 
men and the like ; who had neither eloquence to 
recommend, power to force, or riches to bribe their 
followers. And what could the ſucceſs of this goſ- 
pel be aſcribed to, but the mere truth and evidence 

of its divinity, and to the mighty power of God ? 
But, ſay ſome, how come chriſtians to differ ſo 
much about the meaning of ſeveral parts of Ka 

ture 
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ture? The reaſons for this are, that while men 
- have bad. hearts, different capacities, inclinations 
and intereſts, they will differ with one another, not 
- only in what concerns chriſtianity, but in all other 
- matters.” But as to things necefiary_to ſalvation, 
all chtiſtians are agreed. Indeed ſome differ about 
words only, and often about matters of no moment. 
Many are of a contentious ſpirit, and exerciſe their 
witts about tapliſh queſtions, which miniſter 
e ſtrife.” 2 Tim. ii. 17. Many will explain the 
ſcriptures as beſt ſuits with their own private opi- 
nions, or corrupt ways; and too many are groſſſy 
ignorant, and will not be at the pains to ſee and 
know the truths which concern their ſal vation. But 
an all- wiſe and God can, and no doubt does, 
make even theſe differences ſerve the moſt valuable 
purpoſes; among others they ſerve to prevent the 
corruption of the ſcriptures; that nothing may be 
added, omitted, or altered by any party; they may 
ſerve alſo to teach chriſtians candour and charity to 
thoſe who differ from them; and this is very cer- 
tain, that God will never condemn men for even 
errors and miſtakes that they cannot help, and 
-which do not tend to deprave their own manners, 
or the lives of other people. 


Rules for reading and underſtanding the Scrip tures. 
1. Henever you read the ſcriptures (which 
\ all ought to do daily) recalle& your 


thoughts, and conſider whether you do it by way 
of amuſement, or to furniſh matter for diſcourle ; 
or whether it is to make you wiſer and better, to 
know the will of God,. and to be more diſpos'a to 


obey it. For he that deſires to know the ma 
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God for any purpoſe but to practiſe it, is only ſtu- 
dious to intitle himſelf to the greater number of 
ſtripes. Luke xii. 47. 

2. When you take the Bible in your hand con- 
ſider, it is not a common book, but the word of 
God; the inſtrument of your ſalvation, or, if you 
diſregard its precepts, that it will heighten your 
condemnation, | 

3. A third preparative to our reading ſhould be 
prayer. As the ſcripture was at firſt dictated by 
the ſpirit of God, ſo muſt it ſtill owe its effecis 
and influences to the ſame ſpirit, Therefore al- 
ways remember to lift up your heart to God for the 
aſſiſtance of his holy ſpirit ; and he has promiſed 
that none who aſk with ſincerity ſhall want any 
neceſſary help. As a means to intitle you to the 
promiſe of this aſſiſtance, you ſhould be very at- 
tentive to what you read ; endeavour, at ſuch times, 
to lay aſide all diſtracting and worldly thoughts, 
and to have all the faculties of your mind free and 
diſengaged from all improper objects. Frequently 
recolle& what exhortations to virtue, or determents 
from vice, you have met with ; what promiſes to 
obedience, or threatnings for the contrary ; what 
examples of God's vengeance againſt ſuch and ſuch 
fins, and what inſtances of his bleſſings upon duties 
performed. | 5 

4. Read chiefly the plaineſt parts of ſcripture, 
ſuch as the Pſalms and Proverbs ; the diſcourſes of 
Chriſt and his apoſtles in the goſpels and acts, to 
which may be added the epiſtles to the Epheſians, 
Philippians, Coloſſians, and thoſe of St. Peter, St. 
James and St, Jude, The epiſtles to the Romans 
and Galatians relate to diſputes which chriſtians 


had 


% 
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had in thoſe times, and are difficult to be under- 
ſtood, without being well acquainted with the par- 
ticular circumſtances of the perſons to whom they 
were wrote; for want of attending to which, and 
many cuſtoms and matters alluded to, many un- 
derſtand them in a wrong ſenſe, particularly in the 
article of election and reprobation ; believing that 
God has appointed ſome to unavoidable damnation z 
a doctrine not to be found in the ſcriptures, and 
directly contrary to the nature of God, who would 
have none of his creatures miſerable, but defires 
that all ſhould be happy. Some part of the old teſ- 
tament is likewiſe taken up with the ceremonial and 
Judicial obſervances, which God had preſcribed to 
the people of Iſrael, and to them only. From theſe 
all chriſtians are freed by the goſpel ; but as mat- 
ters of piety and morality are interſperſed, the 
reading them with regard to theſe may be uſeful, 
and alſo to raiſe our thankfulneſs to God that he 
has been graciouſly pleaſed to free chriſtians from 

ſo heavy a burthen, | 
5. When you read the hiſtorical part of the 
bible {or indeed any other hiſtory whatever) take 
particular notice of every example, both good and 
bad, which you find ſet forth ; and eſpecially that of 
our bleſſed Saviour. Good examples ſhould excite us 
to virtue and piety ; every bad example ought to 
raiſe in us a deteſtation and abhorrence of all fin 
and wickedneſs; if we would carefully attend to 
this we ſhould find it of very great advantage. 
Among other proofs of the truth of the ſcriptures, 


it has been often obſerv'd, that the failings of the 
beſt men whoſe hiſtories are contain'd therein, are 
De: | not 
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not more concealed than their virtue, and St. Paul 
ſays, © Theſe things were our examples, that we 
« ſhould not luſt after evil things, as they alſo 
<« luſted ; neither let us commit. fornication, as 
& ſome of them committed,” — &c. 1 Cor. x. 6. 
Kc. In reading the bible in general, it will be 
very uſeful to have ſome plain and practical expo- 
ſition of it, for ſome parts cannot be underſtood 
without ſuch a help; and to little purpoſe do you 
read, unleſs you underſtand ; and to much worſe 
purpoſe do you underſtand, unleſs you practice. 
And therefore above all, fix your attention upon 
what is plain, practical, and moſt eſſential in the 
bible ; ſuch parts as tend to promote the love of 
God, and the diſcharge of every duty requir'd from 
us, according to the ſphere of life in which Pro- 
vidence has plac'd us. The bible was given us for 
a rule of life, and not merely for ſpeculation. \ 
Alas! what will it avail us if our opinions are ever 
ſo right, if our actions are wrong, When the 
ſcripture has ſhew'd us what God requires of us, 
nay, has evinc'd to us the reaſonableneſs of its 
injunctions, and has aſſur'd us that in * keeping 
te them there is great reward,” if in the midſt of 
ſuch importunate invitations we will chuſe miſery 
rather than happineſs, our crimes will be thereby 
increas'd to a monſtrous bulk, and our conduct ren- 
der'd the more remarkably inexcuſable. For a vi- 
cious chriſtian will have cauſe, at the laſt day, to 
wiſh he had never ſeen the Bible, every precept 
of which ſo remarkably tends to aggravate his 
crimes, and to juſtify his condemnation, 


| 
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4 Prayer before reading the boly ſcriptures. 
B i= Lord, who haſt cauſed all holy ſcrip- 
t 


tures to be written for our learning ; grant 

t I may in fuch wiſe hear them, read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digeſt them, that, by patience 
and comfort of thy holy word, I may embrace, 
and ever hold faſt, the bleſſed hope of everlaſting 
life, which thou haſt given me, in our Saviour Je- 
ſus Chriſt. Amen. 


THE EN D. 


Juſt Publiſhed, by M. Cooper, in Pater. noſter- Row, 
and by the Publiſhers at the Royal Exchange, Cc. 
HE New Week's Preparation for a worthy 
receiving of the Lord's Supper, 7mprov'd, as 
recommended and appointed by the Church of 
England : Confiſting of Meditations and Prayers 
for the Morning and Evening of every Day in the 
Week. With Forms of Examination, and Con- 
feſſion of Sins: And a Companion for the Altar, 
directing the Communicant how to behave, and 
Devotions at the Lord's- Table : Alſo Meditations 
to enable us to live well after receiving the Holy 
Sacrament, To which is added, a Morning and 
Evening Prayer for the Cloſet or Family ; Prayers 
on other Occaſions, Sc. Be careful to aſk for he 
Improvement of the New Week's Preparation. Allo, 


Compleat Manual of Family and Private 
Devotions, fitted for great Variety of Caſes : 
Collected from the Writings of the moſt eminent 
Divines, With a ſerious Exhortation to Family 


Prayer, by Dr, Gibſon, late Biſhop of London. 


